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TO MONSIEUR P. GERARDY SAINTINE, FRENCH CONSUL AT MOSSOUL. 


Ouk intrepid French travellers have long vied with each other in ardor to ex¬ 
plore the deserts of Libya, and the pampas of America; they have not feared to 
brave the icebergs of the North Pole; some have fallen amid African sands, with 
their hands extended towards Timbuctoo; but, amid these enterprising men of science, 
how few, travelling eastward, have thought of penetrating to the limits of Europe. 

During the last revolutionary hurricane which, commencing in France, agitated 
in contrary directions Germany and Italy, urging the one to unity, the other to dis¬ 
memberment, the Slaves and Magyars themselves took care to turn attention in their 
direction. And what countries more than those of Oriental Europe, deserve to ex¬ 
cite interest and curiosity ? 

In that immense peninsula, impasse , formed by the Black Sea, the Adriatic, 
and the Greek Archipelago, a whole old world is agitating, from whose ruins an en¬ 
tire new world is seeking to arise. There are confounded indiscriminately, the 
debris of all those nationalities formerly trampled upon and crushed, on the same 
spot, by the Homan power. There, beside the conquered of Rome, we find also the 
conquerors. On one side, are the Croats, the Sovachians, the Sclavonians, the most 
ancient possessors of the country; on the other, the Moldavians, and the Wallach- 
ians, who, for seventeen hundred years past, have occupied the space rendered free 
by the sword of Trajan, the exterminator of the Daces. Between them, from the 
Carpathian Mountains to the Danube, from the Danube to the farthest branches of 
the Drave, is the great Magyar race, the descendants of the Huns; of those bar¬ 
barians who, issuing from Asiatic Sarmatia about the end of the fifth century, under 
the guidance of Attila, and afterwards under that of Arpad, were at last, like a tor¬ 
rent at the end of its course, absorbed in Lower Pannonia, which took from them 
the name of the kingdom of the Huns, Hungarian Hungary. 

Now as we introduce into a pile of cannon balls, bullets to fill the interstices, 
then, between the balls and the bullets, leaden shot which still find a place to lodge, 
there are •interspersed between the great principal communities of Slaves and Mag¬ 
yars, nations of less calibre; the Rosniaks, descended from Red Russia; the Cu- 
manians, from Tartary; the Mulaques from Turkey; the Zingari or Bohemians, from, 
we know not where! Add to these the Heydukes, the Ussoques, the Montenegrines, 
and the inhabitants of the three Dalmatias; add also, the Bulgarians, the Serbs, the 
Bosniaques, the Armenians, Jews, and even Germans, all disseminated in numerous 
colonies, from east to west, and tell me if you can encounter anywhere else such an 
interweaving of races, such a chequer-board of nations ? 

Nevertheless, here, a thing rare in the history of mankind, amalgamation has not 
led to fusion. The iron balls and the leaden bullets have preserved themselves in¬ 
tact without melting; each nation has retained its individuality, its distinct customs, 
its language, the memory of its ancestors, and its pride of blood. 

In vain has geography, the accomplice of Austrian politics, sought, under col¬ 
lective names, to imprison and compel to combine all these living and resisting na¬ 
tionalities ; the Magyars, the Slaves have broken the lines of demarcation, and 
through rents in the map, thrust their heads and been numbered ; in vain did Jo¬ 
seph H, and his successors, attempt to Germanize Hungary by introducing there the* 
administrative organization of Germany. The mass of the nation protested, and, as 
a first protestation, suddenly changed its name of the kingdom of Hungary to that 
of Magyar kingdom (Magyar Orsag). 

The word does not usually change the thing; but this was of high importance. 
It linked to Ex-Hungary, the numerous Magyars of its neighbor Transylvania. 

The rest of Europe was scarcely disturbed by this movement of revolt, thanks 
to the geographical nomenclature which continued to lie for the benefit of Austria. 
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Bat, while Magyarism thus took a stand against Germanism, it suddenly saw be¬ 
hind it a species of spectre: this was Slavism; Slavism which it had formerly con¬ 
quered and subdued, which it had feudalized, and which, in its turn, now awoke. 

About 1820, armed bands issuing from Sclavonia, appeared on the banks of the 
Drave, which they crossed and infested the shores of the Danube with the cry of 
“ War against the Magyars!” It must be acknowledged that those who then armed 
themselves in the cause of the Slaves, having but a feeble echo in the masses, and 
not always distinguishing friends from foes, deserved perhaps another title than that 
of hero-hberators. 

However this may be, Austria at first let them alone, rejoicing in this war of 
races, which served her policy by impeding the Magyar movement Russia, always 
occupied with her great dream of Panslavism, secretly aided the agitation. With 
the help of her agents, disseminated wherever nations were found, Greek in re¬ 
ligion or Slaves by origin, numerous bands were organized and disciplined, and a 
leader, more confident than skilful, promised them a complete triumph. 

Austria then interfered. The conflict was for some time prolonged between her¬ 
self and the Slaves; at last, on the 12th of May, 1823, having hemmed them in 
at the extremity of Croatia, in a pass of the mountains Nissava-Gora, she made of 
them a horrible massacre. 

Such is the event which I have made my point of departure, such is the country, 
such the men I have attempted to paint. 

I have visited Hungary and the adjoining countries; I have traversed its cities, 
its fruitful plains, its vast forests, its putzas, its marshes, its immense water-courses 
descending from the Carpathians and the Noric Alps. That which, in this Oriental 
Europe, excited my surprise even more than the diversity of races, of languages, 
and of costumes, was to find there all forms of government, from the theocratic, at 
Montenegro, to the republican, patriarchal, and even communist, the latter practised 
by some petty nations lost among the mountains and forests. I found there India, 
with her castes and her parias, the Zingari, the middle ages, with their feudal laws 
and persecuted Jews. Beside these vestiges of the old world, I found the im¬ 
pulse towards constitutional liberty of modem nations; on the forum of poor villages 
in Hungary and Croatia, I saw simple peasants, clad in sheepskin, gravely discussing 
the laws prepared in the Diet or the Comitats. Among my travels through uncul- 
livated, almost desert countries, I encountered those great individualities which the 
double necessity of subsistence and of independence develop with so much force in 
their incessant struggles against stern nature. As well as the Anglo-American race, 
the Slavo-Hungarian has its squatters, its planters, its trappers, under other forms, 
with other manners, and I have thought that the novelist who should explore those 
countries, would there find subjects vivid of originality and striking interest. 

This task I point out to one bolder and more courageous than myself, having no 
other pretension in the narrative which follows, than to touch enpassant some of those 
questions of customs and races which at present occupy so many serious minds. As 
for my personages, I have rather had to create, not to choose them ; I found them, as 
well as the principal incidents of my story, in the documents of a lawsuit, then as 
celebrated along the Dalmatian coast of the Mediterranean as was that of F u aide’s 
with us. If it had been permitted me to modify some of the last episodes of the 
drama, I should doubtless have done so. I was face to face with history, with con¬ 
temporaneous history. I was therefore obliged to refrain. 

My dear Paul, you have, at Beyrout, at Cyprus, at Jerusalem, been able to profit 
by your leisure moments to study the localities, the customs, the different races of 
Asiatic Orient; I dedicate to you this book, which is connected at certain points, 
with your own labors. Your Father, 

Saintine. 
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CHAPTER I.—THE TCHIMBER. 

Reclining like a marine goddess beside the 
Adriatic, with her feet resting on the peninsula 
of Zara, Dalmatia leans carelessly on the lower 
slope of the Albanian mountains. Like all 
shore-nymphs, she has beneath her arm an 
urn; this urn is the Gulf of Cattaro, which 
between steep banks unwinds in capacious 
folds, and, through several mouths at once, 
presents its tribute to the sea. 

At the extremity of the gulf, the city which 
bears the same name, after having for a long 
time appertained to the Russians, then to the 
‘French, is at present under the protection of 
an Austrian garrison. 

By the forts of the Trinity and St. John, 
behind the gulf, Austria still commands the 
cantons of Scagliari and of Spigliari; but 
there her power ends. The Turks oppose to 
her on this side a long line of frontiers. 

Meanwhile, between the Turks and the 
Austrians, rise lofty mountains with triple ter¬ 
races, on the inferior declivjties of which, scat¬ 
tered villages, suspended, like the eyries of 
vultures over abysses, are inhabited by the 
Montenegrins; a half savage, half Christianized 
nation, which, after having by turns shaken 
off the yoke of the Venetians and that of the 
Turks, has lately entrusted its liberties into the 
hands of its bishop. 

As we traverse the approaches to Montene¬ 
gro, at sight of this bare and rugged soil, of 
this land which seems to have been thrown 
up by volcanoes, we comprehend the miracles 
which heroism might here accomplish in favor 
of independence. Here, everywhere, the up- 
heaved, fissured, barren ground, presents to 
the foot of the traveller only escarpments 
and precipices. Not a practicable path can 
be traced! Woe to him who ventures hither 
without a guide! his strength and courage 
would be exhausted before he could reach even 
the first plateau. v 

' God has made of Montenegro a fortress in- 


ONB, 

accessible to conquerors and even to the curi¬ 
ous. To bejust, we must add that he has 
also made of it neutral ground, an inviolable 
asylum, open to the proscribed of every na¬ 
tion. The Montenegrins are too hospitable 
to inquire into the morals of those whom they 
shexter. Besides, they are not admitted into 
the bosom of the people, but only without 
the circle occupied by them. 

Before reaching the second terrace of the 
mountain around Vermoz, among the various 
branches of the loftier mountains, wind valleys 
which encircle with a veil of verdure the 
rugged sides of the dark giant. 

Those who possess limbs with muscles of 
steel, and who, thanks to their acquaintance 
with the country, can guide their way among 
the rolling stones, find there, as shelters, 
spacious caverns and grottos hung with moss: 
the water of springs is not wanting y fruit 
from the trees, the honey of bees present 
themselves to their hands on every side, and 
if they are hunters they can exercise their 
skill as well on the chamois and the bear as 
on the partridge and the bustard. 

In one of these humid and warm valleys, 
one morning in the month of September of 
the year 1823, in the midst of a profound 
silence, interrupted only by the humming of 
insects and the singing of birds, a loud deton¬ 
ation suddenly resounded; a heath-cock, ven¬ 
turing into the air, whirled around and fell, 
scattering its feathers, in the midst of a little 
glade traversed by a stream. 

A single shot had been heard, and yet, two 
men, with the appearance of hunters, holding 
in their hands guns with reversed hammers, 
advanced on opposite sides of the clearing, to 
pick up this prey which each seemed to regard 
as his own. 

On account of the undulating nature of the 
ground, and some masses of furze, ferns, and 
alaterns lying between them, it was only when, 
arrived on the banks of the stream, both were 
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by a simultaneous movement, preparing to lay 
hands on the game, that they perceived each 
other. 

Recoiling then a step, in surprise, they drew 
themselves up and examined their guns, as if 
to signify that they were prepared to stand on 
the defensive. These guns were double-bar¬ 
relled, and according to the custom in this 
country, when, while aiming at a hazel-hen, 
one might encounter a bear or wild boar, they 
had been loaded on one side with shot anc. 
on the other with ball, thus preparing fbr 
large as well as small game. 

After having looked at each other a few 
moments with a sort of uneasy curiosity, mem¬ 
ory suddenly returning, one said 

“ Ah! ah! it is you, pandour ? ” 

“ It is you, brigand! ” returned the other. 

At this moment, the self-styled gendarme 
or pandour was clad in a cloth frock and wore 
a beaver cap with a long visor, a bag of skin 
served as a game-pouch; a chaplet, blessed 
by the Pope (for he was a Roman Catholic), 
and which hung from his neck, would have 
given him, as far as dress was concerned, an 
^entirely pacific appearance, had not his iron- 
gray pantaloons and his laced boots betrayed 
one of the uniforms of Austria. 

He was a man of medium stature, but vig¬ 
orously built, though his paleness and a cer¬ 
tain air of suffering which overspread his 
countenance, testified to' the remains of a 
malady either of body or mind. He was 
scarcely twenty-five; his brown locks, and 
bronzed complexion, contrasted with the bril¬ 
liant whiteness of his teeth; the premature 
and deep wrinkle, which, at this moment trav¬ 
ersed his prominent forehead, his projecting 
muscles, the squareness of his shoulders, 
seemed to reveal in him a rude and violent 
nature. 

Meanwhile, let the wrinkle on his brow be 
effaced, the muscular contraction of his coun¬ 
tenance relax, and a smile of ineffable sweet¬ 
ness sometimes expanded this lion-like face. 

Then, a disciple of Lavater would have per¬ 
haps discovered in him only the signs indica¬ 
tive of tender and feeble souls; a tendency 
to submission, to simple confidence, to credul¬ 
ity ; but, if he had surprised him in one of 
those rapid crises when the lion’s mane 
bristles, he would have been able to recognize 
in these same features only the bold type of 
those energetic and tenacious natures, which 
10 


nothing can discourage when they have once 
marked out their aim. 

The other hunter, of majestic bearing and 
even of somewhat theatrical mien, was ap¬ 
proaching the full maturity of life; he might 
have been between forty and forty-five; his 
face, highly colored, expressed warlike bold¬ 
ness as well as the violence of sensual appe¬ 
tite ; his limbs, supple, nervous, and strongly 
knit together, were those of an athlete, and 
his glance, at once imperious and guarded, 
testified to the habit and necessity of com¬ 
mand. 

Coiffed with a broad-brimmed hat, sur¬ 
mounted with a tuft of pheasant’s plumes, he 
wore a jacket without sleeves, garnished with 
large silver buttons, round and wrought; his 
floating basque revealed a shirt embroidered 
with red wool at the bosom and the wrists. 
Besides his hunting paraphernalia, the rest of 
his costume consisted of a leather girdle en¬ 
circling full pantaloons scarcely descending to 
the calf, where they were confined by the high 
bandelettes of his espadrUles . 

“No, I am not mistaken,” resumed the 
latter after another moment of silence and of 
examination, “ it was indeed you whom I saw 
near Carlstadt in Croatia, where you belonged 
to one of those packs of infuriated dogs in 
pursuit of me ! What are you doing in these 
valleys? Have you then been banished by 
your master, the Austrian blood-hound.” 

“ And you,” replied the soldier, “ have you 
been driven away by your subjects, king of 
the Danube! Have you then nothing better 
to do but to shoot swallows among these 
mountains ? Have you been fleeing ever since 
the day of Nissava-Gora ? ” 

“ Not before you, at least,” said the man 
with the espadrilles, assuming a dignified pos¬ 
ture, without ceasing to keep his eye on the 
watch and his finger on the trigger. 

“Not before me, you say? Perhaps not 
to-day! But it seems to me I did formerly 
see, near Gommo, one evening by the light of 
burning powder, jthe broad shoulders of a 
certain Pierre Z6ny, called the king of the 
Danube! As well as I can remember, his 
majesty’s horse was bleeding in the flank; he 
himself wounded in the action, had dropped 
his sabre in the midst of the mel6e; I was 
alert and armed, I had but to let go my bridle, 
to raise my arm, to strike, and yet Pierre 
Z6ny escaped me. Still more, if I stooped 
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towards Him, with uplifted sabre, it was only to 
warn him that the defile of Sluin was occupied 
by our men, and that his flight must be in 
another direction. You see that the Austrian 
blood-hounds are not always as furious for 
their prey as you may have thought.” 

“ In fact, I do remember that circumstance,” 
said Z6ny, softening the tones of his voice; 
“ if it was indeed really you, comrade, who 
rendered me that service, I am sorry I called 
you a dog. But what motive could induce 
you to act thus in my behalf P ” 

“ Imagine what you please, Zeny; I do not 
ask your gratitude.” 

“ Your nameP ” 

“ Jean, son of Jean,” replied the soldier. 

“ Your country ? ” 

“ A valley in Licavia.” 

“You then remembered that you were a 
Croat, and I a Sclavonian; both of the same 
race j both descended from that great family 
of slaves, dispossessed by the Magyars, the 
Venetians, and the Saxons ? ” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“ If you acted thus, with no other reason 
than that I have supposed, Jean, let but the 
opportunity occur, and I will prove to you 
that I have a good memory,” continued Z6ny, 
who, already quitting his hostile attitude, had 
placed his gun on the ground, a movement 
instantly imitated by his opponent; “ we may 
esteem each other though serving under differ¬ 
ent flags.” 

“ You speak truly, Sclavonian. As for me, 
I fight against the adversaries of Austria, be¬ 
cause the Emperor pays me for that; and a 
soldier should, before every thing else, loyally 
do his duty; but I fight against them without 
hatred; my hatred I carefully keep for my 
enemies, and wo to those, whether they be 
Slaves like ourselves, Z6ny; whether they be 
Magyars or Saxons, as you call the Hunga¬ 
rians and Germans.” 

“Well and good, comrade; if you know 
how to hate, you are a man, and I esteem 
you but the more for it. One other question, 
and we separate good friends.” 

« Speak.” 

“You have already spared my life once, 
and I repeat to you, I will bear it in memory ; 
but do you regret to-day what you formerly 
did, that I find you again on my track, in these 
rough valleys of Montenegro P ” 

14 On the faith of a soldier, Z6ny, I did not 
dream of finding you here. Now in garrison 


at Cattaro, I obtained, on account of sickness, 
a fortnight’s furlough, and have come to pass 
it with a relative who lives on the mountain, 
at Verba. Desirous of furnishing at least my 
part to the common table, this morning at 
daybreak I came out to bunt, nothing more, 
as this grouse which I have just shot proves.” 

And he pointed to the bird lying between 
them, on the bank of the little stream which 
still separated them. 

Z6ny knit his brows and his forehead became 
slightly pale. 

44 Your proof is a bad one, Croat; I should 
be sorry if you could not find a better, for I 
killed that heath-cock myself.” 

44 You ? ” said the other in a tone of smil¬ 
ing mockery; 44 your arm was then ia my 
coat-sleeve, and your gun against my shoul¬ 
der ! ” 

44 It was I who killed it, I tell you! ” re¬ 
turned Z6ny, in a tone of authority; 44 not 
that I will dispute its possession with you, if 
you are too proud to return to Verba with an 
empty pouch; game is plenty here, and I 
have made an ample provision of it for the 
present and the future! Pick up the bird 
and say no more about it! ” 

44 It belongs to me! ” replied the soldier, in 
a loud voice. 

44 Agreed, since I give it to you! ” 

44 Holy Virgin of Agram, my protectress, 
make this man listen to reason ! By my 
mother, whom I never knew, I swear that this 
grouse fell beneath my shot, and I would not 
falsify such an oath for a bird, had it golden 
plumage and eyes of diamonds! Do you be¬ 
lieve me now ? ” 

44 You are free to invoke all the Saints in 
Paradise! My oath is worth as muoh as 
yours, perhaps, and I swear in my turn, by all 
the devils in hell!—” 

44 But a single shot was fired ! ” 

44 Yes, by me! ” said the Sclavonian. 

44 By me! ” repeated the Croat; 44 one of us 
two has lied! which? My carbine is still 
warm! ” 

Z6ny stretched out his hand to verify the 
assertion of the soldier, who thought he 
divined, in this movement, an intention to 
disarm him. 

“Back!” exclaimed he, putting himself 
again on the defensive. 

44 Wretch! you came here then as a spy 
upon me, to assassinate me! ” 

44 Thou liest, brigand! ” 

11 
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“Hold, pandour!” 

And the gendarme and the brigand, jast 
now about to fraternize, taking their places, 
were levelling their guns at each other, when 
a bellowing, with which were mingled the de¬ 
spairing screams of a woman, resounded, not 
far from them, in the valley. 

One of those wild bulls, a tchimber, such 
as are seen by herds in the vaBt forests of 
Herzegovina and of Montenegro, where years 
roll away without the sound of the woodman’s 
axe, was furiously pursuing a woman, a young 
girl, whose red corsage and floating ribbons 
had attracted his eye and enkindled his rage. 

It was a striking spectacle to see her thus, 
terrified, uttering cries of distress, bounding 
to the right and left, clearing ravines and hil¬ 
locks, sheltering herself now behind a tree, 
now behind a rock, and oonstantly pursued, 
constantly outrun, resuming her flight, breath¬ 
less, with perspiring brow, dishevelled tresses, 
haggard features, encountering everywhere 
before her the bristling hair, glassy, bloody 
eyes, and menacing horns of the monster. 

Exhausted, her strength giving way, she 
was now fleeing with unsteady, faltering steps, 
and, as if he felt himself henceforth the arbi¬ 
ter of her life, the tchimber, moderating his 
fury without ceasing to pursue her and im¬ 
pede her passage, seemed to be playing with 
her, as a cat with a mouse. 

At the cries uttered by the young girl, 
Pierre Zdny had stopped short in his offensive 
movement. The danger which threatened 
her, made him forget his own; it was now to 
the tchimber that he destined the only ball 
left in his gun; but his hand trembled, his 
glance hesitated, for he saw pass before him 
by turns a square and hairy forehead, a pale 
face, sharp horns, disordered tresses; in aim¬ 
ing at the one, he feared to hit the other; at 
last arming himself with courage and as if to 
draw from it inspiration, he exclaimed:— 

“ Chrisna! ” 

And the gun went off. 

While he trembled, hesitated and was trou¬ 
bled, the Cattaran soldier, become again im¬ 
passible, seemed to be waiting patiently, and 
not without some forbearance, until Z6ny 
should once more stand opposite to him to 
continue the contest commenced. 

But at this name of Chrisna, he raised his 
head, his eye expanded and kindled; he was 
disturbed in his turn; in his turn, he forgot 
12 


his adversary, now disarmed, and on whom he 
could so easily have revenged himself, and his 
whole attention, the whole strength of his 
thoughts, as well as o^his looks, was concen¬ 
trated on that other contest, much more 
frightful, much more unequal, which was go¬ 
ing on not far off, in this same valley, just new 
so peaceful and silent 

The ball of Pierre Z6ny, swerved from its 
aim by the emotion of the hunter, had struck 
the bull on the croup. 

Bounding with pain, the latter ceased to 
mingle sport with his fury; he sprang upon 
the young girl, felled her to the ground, and 
after having made a circuit in order to give 
himself room, rushed at her again with his 
horns pointed towards the ground, seized her, 
and, as if to increase the sufferings of his vic¬ 
tim, shook his enormous forehead, on which 
Chrisna, half dead, remained suspended, her 
body relaxed, her head hanging down. 

Suddenly this fearful movement of the 
tchimber was arrested; his bellowing of rage 
was prolonged into a shrill and discordant 
rattle. The ball of the Croat had just struck 
him in the throat. 

Swift as lightning the latter cleared the 
ground with tiger-like leaps, reached the 
monster and seized him by the horns; Zeny, 
not less alert, ran to Chrisna’s aid, raised her, 
bore her'away, while the other, finishing alone 
his duel with the bull, shook him, overthrew 
him, and disembowelled him with his long 
hunting-knife. 

Fortunately, the horns of the tchimber, en¬ 
countering as an obstacle the strongly busked 
corset of Chrisna, had only slipped beneath 
her leathern girdle; it was thus he had been 
able to raise her from the ground, and bal¬ 
ance her on his head, without even ruffling 
the skin of the young woman. 

Meaitwhile, the emotion, the fatigue, the 
violent compression felt by her during this 
desperate race and this terrible swinging had 
exhausted her strength; so that when Pierre 
Z4ny reached her, she had fainted. 

After having deposited her on a bed of 
moss, giving her for a pillow a thick bunch 
of ferns bruised with his foot, he said to the 
soldier:— 

“Watch over her, I will return immedi¬ 
ately.” 

And with the swiftness of a stone detached 
from the superior declivities, he sprang from 
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rock to rock towards the depths of the valley 
to seek a spring whose cool waters might 
restore the young woman to life. 

Left alone beside her, the Croat uttered a 
profound sigh and with folded arms, immova¬ 
ble, contemplated her for some time in a sort 
of wild stupor. Then, after having cast his 
eyes in the direction Pierre Z6ny had taken, 
he slowly turned them towards the still faint¬ 
ing young girl. 

During the circuit thus described, the vari¬ 
ous expressions, the incredible modifications 
of this glance, seeming to pass gradually by 
a descending ladder, from the most violent to 
the most tender sentiments, cannot be de¬ 
scribed. The eye contains a whole gamut of 
passions, as well as of colors. 

He was bending over Chrisna when, recov¬ 
ering from her torpor, the latter suddenly 
opened her eyes. 

At sight of this man, whose face hung over 
her own, and who was still holding in his hand 
the knife which he had just plunged, blade 
and handle into the body of the tchimber, 
life, reason, terror seemed to return to her 
at once. 

“ Zagrab! ” exclaimed she half rising, as 
with a galvanic impulse. 

And, after having interrogated his features, 
his garments, as well as the places which sur¬ 
rounded her, as if to revive her memories, 
she added, with aft expression in which joy 
seemed to be mingled with terror,*— 

“ Is it indeed you, Zagrab P ” 

“ Yes, it is I,” said the soldier ; “ but answer 
quickly, since God has willed that you should 
be able to speak to me before the return .of 
Pierre Z6ny—was it for him that you left us P ” 

“ It was for Him, yes,” said Chrisna. 

“ You love him, then P " 

“ I hate him, Zagrab; as true as that God 
is powerful, that the Virgin is -holy, and that I 
am Chrisna Carlowitz, your relative and good 
cousin, the daughter of^your mother’s sister! ” 

Chrisna was still speaking when, from the 
thickets which bordered the valley, from the 
angles in the rocks, from the caverns of the 
mountains, in every direction around thepa, 
issued men of divers mien, arms, and cos¬ 
tumes. 

Some were coiffed with those tall, cylindrical 
hats, forming an elbow after the fashion of a 
stove-funnel, others with otter-skin caps, and 
heavy bonnets borrowed from the fur of the 
bear and the wolf. These were draped in a 


species of Roman tunic, and carried* long 
carbines incrusted with ivory; those, clad in 
frocks of sheep-skin, had no weapon but a 
hatchet thrust through the girdle; finally, 
from the jacket to the long pelisse, from the 
pistol and poignard to the espignole and long 
curved sabre, all, dressed, armed according to 
their caprice or to the customs of their coun¬ 
try, seemed to have been desirous of freeing 
themselves from the yoke of uniformity as 
well as from every other. 

There were Rousniaks, descended from the 
Carpathian Mountains, Tartars from Little 
Cumania, peopl£from the banks of the Dan¬ 
ube and the Theiss, Serbs, Croats, Alba¬ 
nians, Dalmatians, Sclavonians, and even 
Montenegrins, mostly deserters from the mil¬ 
itary frontiers. There might also be distin¬ 
guished among them by their university cos¬ 
tume, contrasting by its simplicity with all the 
rest, some ancient Slavic students from Perth 
or Prasbourg. 

Preferring the condition of adventurers to 
that of soldiers, loving war, but not discipline, 
restive beneath Austrian dominion, they had 
risen on their own account, recognizing for 
chief and sovereign only him whom they had 
freely chosen, Pierre Z6ny, the Sdavonian, 
dignified by them with the pompous title of 
Kang of the Danube. 

These wretches constituted the remnant of 
those imposing bands which Z6ny had for¬ 
merly called the Slavic army and which ac¬ 
cording to his hopes, was destined Jo re-unite 
in a single nation after so many centuries of 
oppression, that great family broken into 
twenty different nations, from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the banks of the Volga. 

Perceiving Chrisna extended motionless 
on the rock, and beside her a stranger, a knife 
red with blood in his hand, they thought 
murder had been committed and were pre¬ 
paring to seize the murderer when Z4ny 
came, who enlightened them on the true part 
played by the Croat in this affair. 

The Sclavonian brought pure and cool water 
in his large beaver hat, which he had folded 
in the shape of a horn. As soQn as he had 
succeeded in restoring Chrisna, who received 
his attentions with a sort of repugnance, he 
said, turning to the Cat tar an soldier, — 

“ Jean, you serve among our enemies, so 
much the worse for you; and you know the 
place of our encampment, so much the worse 
for us! But I care little. If your Saxons 
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possess, at the foot of the mountain, the forts 
of St. John and the Trinity, we have in these 
rocks, in these caverns, other redoubts, more 
solid than theirs. Besides, would they dare 
attack us in this brave territory of Montene¬ 
gro? you are then free; but in leaving you 
your liberty, I do not regard myself as having 
yet acquitted my debt towards you, Jean, son 
of Jean! you have reminded me of the defile 
of Slum, and I shall never forget the service 
you have rendered me in this Valley of Ferns, 
where you have just saved the life of my 
wife!* 

“ Your wife? She, your wife?” exclaimed 
the Croat, his whole body trembling with 
emotion. 

“ Why not, comrade ? Do you then think 
we live here like Pagans? By the great 
Bogh! yes, certainly, she is Madame Z6ny 
and has a right to wear the crown of reeds, 
as Queen of the Danube. Is it not true ? ” 
said he, addressing Chrisna. 

The latter turned away her head. 

“ You see then, Jean, I owe you more than 
you thought for, perhaps; so you shall not 
leave without taking with you a token of my 
gratitude.” 

He then made a movement to take from 
Chrisna’s neck a long gold chain which hung 
there, but Chrisna holding it fast, said, — 

“ You gave it to me! ” 

“ Undoubtedly; but if I take it back, it is 
to offer it to this brave soldier who saved you 
from the tchimber.” 

“ You gave it to me! ” repeated she with¬ 
out letting go of it. 

“ Be reasonable, Madame Z6ny!” 

And softening the tones of his voice, as if 
addressing a petulant child, he continued,— 

“Listen, Nana; be good, give me this 
chain, and I will replace it by jewels, by a 
bouquet of precious stones, so handsome that 
your madonnas have never seen the like.” 

“No!” repeated she, obstinately retain¬ 
ing the trinket, which Z6ny was attempting 
to take from her. Then she added in an 
undertone,— 

“What could this man do with such an 
article ? would it not be thought he had stolen 
it P In order to recognize suitably the ser¬ 
vices he has rendered us both, give him gold, 
coined gold.” 

“But, at present, my royal casket is 
empty, as you know.” 

“ Is not Marko about to return ? ” 
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During this debate and the contest over 
tile chain, the Cattaran soldier stood there 
pensive, immovable, as if awaiting his wages. 

“ When an idea gets into the head of a 
woman, the devil naUs it there,” said Z6ny, 
half growling, half smiling, turning towards 
the Croat; “besides, perhaps she is in the 
right; madame will keep the chain,comrade; 
but you shall lose nothing by it, I swear it by 
the sword of St. Peter, my worthy patron; I 
am awaiting here, momentarily, the return of 
Marko, my collector, and one of my faithful 
men; remain among us a few hours longer, 
and at least two brave men shall not separate 
without having broken bread together. Will 
youP” 

Still in the same thoughtful attitude, the 
Croat cast a glance downward, and encounter¬ 
ing that of Chrisna, made a sign of accept¬ 
ance. 

At the same instant, an honest matron, 
withered, bony, with copper-colored skin, falcon 
eye, and eagle nose, wearing a beguin of green 
velvet tied over her ears, a cloth petticoat bor¬ 
dered with tinsel, and boots furred in the 
Hungarian manner, came to rejoin the Mcn- 
tenegrine and to resume her office of attend¬ 
ant. This was the wife of one of the princi¬ 
pal men of the band, called Dumbrosk. 

At her approach, Chrisna rose, and still 
suffering, leaning on the arm of her cameriste, 
after having addressed amajestic gesture to 
those around her, without seeming to distin¬ 
guish Zagrab from the rest, she regained 
with slow steps the spot which served as her 
retreat amid these wild mountains. 


CHAPTER n.— THE PALACE OP THE QUEEN. 

As a botanical traveller, I have scaled, with 
my tin box on my shoulders, those terrific and 
dark mountains, in the midst of which the first 
scenes 0f our drama transpired, and I am 
seized with a desire to describe here botanically, 
a little singular valley, striking at the first 
glance, though nothing in it arrests the eye ;* 
gay, laughing, though entirely barren, and 
which opens at the foot of one of the superior 
declivities of Montenegro. 

Meanwhile, its sterility is not entire nudity. 
If no tree arises from the ground to cast there 
its flickering shadow; if not a flower sways 
on its stem, like a graceful censer ready to 
salute with a welcome the first visitor; if a 
girdle of rocks, black, angular, or rounded, 
distorted in a thousand grotesque forms, alone 
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crowns the heights, like old dismantled 
battlements, or rather a circle of sphinxes, of 
hippogriffe, of stone monsters, mysterious 
guardians of this enclosure,—at least in its 
central part, the crater of an ancient volcano, 
hollowed out like a vast bowl of lava, mosses, 
lichens, heaths of every form and color, over¬ 
spread, bestud and variegate a considerable 
space. 

There seem to have met all the lowest 
orders of creation, all the vegetable parias, 
the entire world of cryptogamia. 

There, gelatinous tremellas orchillas of 
varechian form, fringed patdlarias, imbrica- 
rias with broad rosettes, confounding their 
metallic stars, thrusting their foliaceous fin¬ 
gers through the disordered masses of black 
grymmia, reddish tortulce , coriaceous polyt- 
*iics, silky leskea , and a thousand other mem¬ 
bers* of this great family of mosses, interlace* 
mingle, and are interwoven, to conceal from 
the profane eye the stony tufa, the arid bosom 
of this niggardly toil, which for them alone is 
not a step-mother. 

When the summer suns have withered these 
parasite races and petrified their stems, a 
uniform, dull tint, of a brownish fawn-color* 
confounds all these rigid, stiffened, crisp tribes* 
and gives to the little valley an air of desola¬ 
tion. 

'It would seem as if death had struck them 
all at once. Then, the foot of the traveller 
makes a crackling sound as it buries itself in 
this wadding, this vegetable wool; then, the 
wild goat, venturing into this circumscribed 
desert, pauses, astonished at the c^)ect of 
this immovable fiature, where not a blade of 
grass waves, not an insect hums, and, after 
having for a moment with an unquiet air, 
listened amid the silence which surrounds him, 
suddenly flies, seized with terror, as he hears 
the soil crackle and creak beneath his foot¬ 
steps. 

But when the season of rains arrives with its 
trimestrial deluges ; when the little stream 
which, almost unperceived, trickles from the 
heights, swollen by a distant storm, overflows 
its banks, or even when the mists, descending 
from Mount Vermoz or Mount CobIo, remain 
for some time suspended over the poor, half¬ 
dead plants, the great day of resurrection sud¬ 
denly dawns for them. 

To a curious observer, to one of those 
fervent admirers of nature who is insensible to 
none of her pictures, is it not, tell me, a won¬ 


derful spectacle, to see them arise, untold, and 
display themselves, as if to stretch out thehr 
arms on awakening from a lethargic sleep? 
Immediately, tremellas lichens, mosses, hep- 
aticee, resume the lively colors of their youth 
and renew their spring toilet 

These elevate their bifurcated stems, shake 
their plumes of every hue, their tangled tufts; 
those display once more in the sunshine their 
yellow, reddish, emerald scales, unroll their 
creeping tendrils, their ribbons of green satin, 
their threads of silk and purple, and all, seen 
as a whole, soon present to the eye only a 
thick, sumptuous, and variegated carpet, over 
which, here and there, by a happy contrast, 
the vermicular cloedonia throws its clusters of 
white coral. 

Such was the spectacle which at this mo¬ 
ment met the eye of Chrisna; for in this little 
valley called the Valley of Mosses, and con¬ 
nected by a narrow covered gorge with thtft 
of Ferns, which we have just left, was situated 
the rocky palace of the Queen of the Danube, 
that is to say the grotto which served as an 
asylum to Chrisna. 

Not far from the little stream which/ell 
from the heights, a square cavity opening 
between rugged rocks, and which was reached 
by a flight of stone steps, seemed to have 
been decorated much more by nature than by 
art. Thanks to the trickling of hidden springs, 
a brilliant layer of stalactites, like stucco, 
clothed the upper walls. Mouldings, rosaces, 
arabesques in relief, were not wanting to this 
ceiling wrought by a master band. 

Between this ceiling of stalactites and a 
sandy floor with granite foundation, here and 
there flakes of mica and fragments of silex 
threw their metallio rays amid the twilight of 
the grotto, and completed this picturesque 
tapestry better adapted, perhaps, to charm the 
eyes of a geologist than those of a young 
woman. 

As for the furniture, a mat of reeds covered 
with a carpet of list, some boxes, a little glass 
placed at the entrance, in the daylight, a table 
and a seat hewn with the hatchet; on the 
table some wooden dishes varnished and gilt 
in the Russian manner and a basket of finely 
woven rushes containing silken stuffs embroid¬ 
ered with tinsel and spangles; at the head of 
the mat which served as a couch, a little 
reliquary and a blessed branch: these con¬ 
stituted all the movables of this rustic boudoir 
Some vines of morella and ivy tapestried thi 
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entrance, and composed by the mingling of 
their shaded verdure and pendant berries, 
these black, those scarlet, a graceful porch. 

The queen of this palace, the nymph of 
this grotto, or rather, the inhabitant of this 
prison, Chrisna, was nineteen. Qf a stature 
above the middle size, beautiful in form as 
well as feature, she wore a thoughtful brow; 
in her large, black, velvety eyes, which seemed 
more brilliant still contrasted with her fine 
and delicate skin, lightly embrowned by the 
air and the suq, shone by turns two opposite 
gleams, the one expressing the profound sen¬ 
sibility of her heart, the other, the ready ex¬ 
altation of her mind. 

Of obscure family, brought up far from 
cities, amid rude mountaineers, though her tal¬ 
ents were limited to divers works of the nee¬ 
dle in which she excelled, there was in her 
something of reserve, of dignity, which to 
those who did not know the pride of mien of 
*her humblest countrywomen, would seem to 
have betokened a noble origin. 

Born in Montenegro, she had left it to join, 
in another mountainous country, her only re-1 
maining relative. At a later period, she had 
accompanied this relative to a Hungarian 
camp. There she had voluntarily accepted 
the ring of Zagrab, her bold and fearless 
lover, exchanging for his love only a sisterly 
friendship. There also, for the first time, she 
had heard of Z6ny. 

Z^ny was then at the head of a little army 
which was struggling, sometimes even suc¬ 
cessfully, against the troops of the emperor. 
He had assumed the title of King of the 
Danube; nevertheless, in the eyes of his ad¬ 
versaries, the king of the Danube was only a 
bandit chief. But Chrisna remembered that 
the greatest heroes of her country, those who 
had by turns freed Montenegro from the 
yoke of Venice, of Austria, and of Turkey, 
had received from their enemies only this 
title. Who could assure her that the brigand 
Z6ny was not also a hero P 

At this period, the Albanians had arisen at 
the call of Ali of Tebelen; the Greeks had al¬ 
ready riddled with their.balls the red flag of Isl- 
amism; following in the footsteps of Theodore 
Vladimiresco, the Moldavians and Wallachi- 
ans had just driven from the principalities the 
Fanariotes, their eternal enemies; Naples was 
roaring like her volcano; Spain and Portugal 
were on fire j the disturbances in Poland were 
communicating painful shocks to the whole 
16 


Sclavonian country; the liberals of France, 
the carbonari of Italy, the free-masons of Ger¬ 
many, seemed to be agitating at this word - 
liberty! All these sounds of independence, 
blending in the air, had left but a confused 
hum in the ears of Chrisna. Why should the 
cause represented by Z6ny be less sacred to 
her than any other ? He also, talked of lib¬ 
erty, of independence, of the resurrection of 
the Slavic nationality! She believed in him; 
her ardent imagination, until then repressed, 
became exalted; it was a fever, a delirium. 
A daughter of Montenegro, did she not also 
belong to that great family of Slaves, of whoni 
Zeny was about to become the deliverer P 

Around her, the soldiers of the camp pro¬ 
nounced the name of bandit only amid threats 
and imprecations; this name was the cry of 
the pandours when they loaded their arms; 
the balls seemed to murmur it as they glided 
into the bores of the carbines; the sabres 
hissed it as they were sharpened upon the 
stone 5 and against the hatred of all, she 
gave this name a right of refuge iii her heart 
She would see in him who bore it, only an 
exile, a glorious revolter, impatient to deliver 
his country from the disgraceful yoke of Aus¬ 
tria. 

Among the troops of the emperor, among 
the soldiers of the Banat, all vied in keeping 
at bay this unchained lion, and Chrisna felt 
herself seized with an ineffable pity for this 
poor hunted animal, pursued by an implacable 
pack. 

Pity! This word summed up all the past 
of Chrffcia; perhaps her entire life. 

The sentiment which actuated her was 
neither as with so many women, the ungov¬ 
ernable desire of pleasing, not that of com¬ 
manding : this secret motive, which, under 
the appearance of a beneficent genius, par¬ 
took of the demon as well as the angel, for it 
was to be the cause of her errors and her 
faults, was pity. If she was at first seized 
with so lively an interest m Zagrab as to con¬ 
sent to become his betrothed, it was because 
she h&d known him to be oppressed, misera¬ 
ble, unjustly excluded from paternal love} 
she had not loved, but taken pity on him, 
that was all. If, afterward, the name of Pierre 
Z6ny sufficed to exalt her imagination and 
make her forget her engagement with Za¬ 
grab, it was again pity which extended for 
her the snare, from which she was destined to 
escape, only crushed and despairing. 
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She, a young girl, hitherto pure and re¬ 
served, had hastily broken away from the 
guardianship of her relative; she had, by 
night, deserted the village, the camp, where 
she was beloved and honored, to go, with her 
inspired impulse and mountaineer’s confi¬ 
dence, alone, without a guide, through a long 
and arduous route to join the bandit, and say 
to him : “ I love you because they hate you; 
you are beautiful in my eyes for you are pro¬ 
scribed; your cause is holy and just, for it is 
that of the weakest, and 1 bring you succor, 
reinforcement, protection, a safe guard, my 
love! ” 

Nevertheless, once in the presence of Pierre 
Z6ny, this word did not escape her lips. 

The King of the Danube, though of tall 
and noble form, of regular and well defined 
features, had on his countenance something 
rude and vulgar which repressed the adven¬ 
turous impulses of the young girl. 

She was troubled and could only murmur 
in an undertone some confused words of de¬ 
votion to the cause of the Slaves, as well as 
to the person of their chiefi 

Then, perceiving around her a circle of 
strange faces, whose inquisitive glances boldly 
sought to scan her features beneath her hood, 
she was seized with fear; she would have re¬ 
tired $ it was too late. 

Z6ny knew too well the usages of nations 
to allow to depart thus his beautiful visitor, 
his new ally. 

Affecting an almost chivalric gallantry, he 
detained her to give her a fete in which his 
best cavaliers should execute a species of fan¬ 
tasia in the Arab manner. AfteY which, night 
approaching, and the roads being unsafe , he 
said, he forcibly imposed his hospitality upon 
her. 

The King of the Danube then occupied in 
the Banat of Warasdin, a town from which 
he had driven the inhabitants. Chrisna was 
lodged in the finest room of the best house in 
the place, with a sentinel at her door to do 
her honor. 

In the middle of the night, the door opened 
noiselessly, and Zeny secretly introduced him¬ 
self into Chrisna’s apartment. But he found 
her awake and up. 

Assuming with her the tone of a soldier, 
and affecting to believe, perhaps really believ¬ 
ing, that she had been actuated by unworthy 
motives, he essayed to treat her as an adven¬ 
turess. Chrisna fixed on him her large black 
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eyes, made a gesture with her head, and the 
Sclavonian changed his tactics, and mode of 
action; from a wolf he became a lamb. His 
soft words succeeded no better than his soldier 
roughness. 

44 Why then,” exclaimed he, 44 did you come 
to the camp of Zeny P ” 

44 1 came to seek a hero, and not a coward! * 
replied she. 

The next day he attempted to become a 
hero again in the eyes of Chrisna. The re¬ 
sistance of the young girl, aided by her beauty, 
had inspired in him a violent passion. One 
idea pleased him; he would subdue this fero¬ 
cious virtue and at the same time avenge him¬ 
self. It was one of the peculiarities of his 
proud temperament, that there must neces¬ 
sarily be some hatred mingled with his love* 
The empire exercised over him by a woman, 
he revolted at though it charmed him. 

He appeared in her presence no more ex¬ 
cept armed at all points, in his costume of 
liberator and beneath his mask of a man with 
great ideas. She saw him parade at the head 
of his soldiers; she was a witness of the 
severe discipline which he maintained among 
them. One evening, on his return from ani 
excursion in which he had routed some militia* 
of the country, he came in search of her; he 
I talked to her of his projects,. of his hopes* 

| which he exaggerated. Every day deserters 
! from the enemy’s camp were coming in crowdfe 
I to swell his band; two thousand mountaineers, 
Sclavonians or Croats were on their way to 
join him; the leaders of the Albanian and 
Greek insurrections had j.ust united with him; 
very soon, in his ©pinion, the Sclavic pop¬ 
ulation would rise as a single man. 

At the end of this preamble, his love was 
again declared, but in terms far other than at 
first. In the midst of the oppressive cares of 
a soldier’s life, he needed a friend, a compan¬ 
ion, a counsellor, who should sustain him in 
his enterprises and console him in his reverses. 
This woman, he wished to associate with hia 
perils and his glory, by giving her his name.. 

Chrisna had repulsed the lover, but she ac¬ 
cepted the husband. 

She accepted him, not with that enthusiasm 
she had felt when her excited imagination had 
made her see in Zdny a hero, but she still 
believed in the sanctity of his mission; she- 
espoused the cause rather than the man. 

Besides, what course remained for her ta 
pursue ? Had she not, voluntarily and for- 
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ever, separated herself from her own people P 
Had she not, by her imprudent step, placed 
herself wholly in the power of the Sclavonian P 

Meanwhile, she reserved to herself the right 
of dictating conditions, which were accepted. 
A Itoman Catholic priest whom she designated, 
whom she knew, won by gold or perhaps 
taken by force, came to bless this marriage, 
which was celebrated publicly in the little 
chapel of the town then occupied by the 
Slaves. 

Six months passed away, during which 
Chrisna, sustained by the idea of duty, shared 
witli entire devotion, the good as well as evil 
fortunes of the band. Sometimes, in the 
midst of perils, Z£riy had suddenly perceived 
her at his side, without much surprise; for he 
knew the courage of the women of Montene¬ 
gro. In spite of himself he felt his interest 
in her increase. This alarmed his pride, 
ashamed as he was to submit to any yoke; so 
his paroxysms of tenderness often manifested 
themselves amid irony and anger. Chrisna’s 
pride was wounded, but her heart did not 
bleed. In this heart, there was no longer any 
love for him. 

The time of reverses came. Chrisna had j 
played as nobly as possible the part which she 
had imposed upon herself. She still sought 
.to remain blind as to the cause she had 
espoused and the man whose companion she 
had becomej but the frock of the bandit had 
already appeared beneath *he mantle of the 
Slave. XJnable longer to levy contributions 
on cities and villages, if Z6ny had not yet con¬ 
descended to rob single travellers on the road, 
at least he allowed it to be done. 

From this moment, Chrisna had ceased to 
take her food with him, and even refused to 
be maintained at his expense. In order to 
provide for her own subsistence, resuming her 
embroiderer’s needle as in the days of her 
early youth, she did not blush to fashion caps, 
aprons, sashes, for young girls, ornamented 
with rich trimmings of silk and spangles, 
which her old cameriste sold in the neighbor¬ 
ing towns when opportunity offered. Now 
that the remnant of the Sclavic army had taken 
refuge in the Valley of Ferns, a trusty man, 
one of the purveyors of the band, took them 
to Verba, to Cettigne, and even to Cattaro. 
We have seen the sovereigns of India or of 
Persia, the pachas of Turkey, defraying their 
scanty expenses of the kitchen only by some 
small articles of basket-work, fabricated by 
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their own hands, influenced as they were by 
this idea, that the man who subsists on food 
exchanged for money illy acquired, will see, 
at the day of the last judgment, the angel of 
awakening armed with a golden scalpel, piti¬ 
lessly cut from his limbs every part of the 
flesh produced by this guilty aliment, and 
send him, thus mutilated, before the throne 
of God. 

Had this belief, born in the Orient, been 
propagated through Macedonia and Albania 
to Montenegro? Was it through religious 
scruples that Chrisna imposed upon herself 
these privations and this labor P We do not 
think so. In her honest mountaineer instincts 
she had marked out to herself the limit where 
the rights of war ended, and she refused to 
live by theft. 

A striking circumstance had recently oc¬ 
curred to strengthen her resolution, and im¬ 
plant in her excited mind the germ of far 
other ideas. ^ 


CHAPTER III.—A PRISONER. 


One evening as Chrisna was reposing, 
dressed, on her couch of reeds and list, several 
shots were heard, multiplied by the echoes of 
the caverns and the rocks. 

“ What is that, Margatt ? ” said she to her 
cameriste, lying not far from her. 

“The song of the nightingale, perhaps,” 
replied Margatt, still half asleep. 

“But I heard the sound of carbines, I tell 
you,” 

“ Then it is a quarrel,” muttered the old 
woman, tranquilly resuming her first attitude; 
“ let them alone. Let them kill and eat each 
other, if they please; that is their concern.” 

“ If it should be an attack of the Catteraiis ! M 
pursued Chrisna, already up. 

And, without listening to Margatt, who 
while following her, insisted that she had been 
only dreaming, she hastily crossed the little 
valley of Mosses and entered that of Ferns. 

All there was calm; hut very soon, on her 
right, in the direction of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina, was heard a confused murmur. 

Excited, the one by an irresistible curiosity, 
the other by her sinister apprehensions, which 
revived again stronger than ever, the two 
women scaled, with each other’s assistance, 
one of the hills opposite to them. From 
thence, if the sun had come to their aid, they 
might have reached with their eyes, through 
| the escarpment of the socks, even beyond tlife 
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limits of Montenegro, to a road practicable 
for carriages, which, along the forests of 
Herzegovina, led toCattaro. Meanwhile, the 
profound obscurity in which these lower slopes 
were plunged, was dispelled a little by the 
smoky gleams cast by lighted pine-branches, 
waved by a species of phantoms assembled 
on the road. 

Chrisna did not believe in phantoms. 

44 Margatt,” asked she of her companion in a 
low tone, 44 do you think those cries which have 
just reached us, those shots which distinctly 
resounded in the grotto, could have proceeded 
from that spot so distant ? ” 

“ I think so.” 

44 What are those two motionless shadows, 
lying across the road ? ” 

44 Corpses! ” murmured the old woman. 

14 But who are those men assembled there, 
as for a murder ? ” 

44 Ours,” replied Margatt drily, with the 
same brevity. 

44 Just God! Is it thus they requite the 
hospitality of my brave countrymen P Ah ' 
if Z6ny knew!” 

44 He knows, perhaps.” 

44 You are mistaken, Margatt!” said the 
young woman, interrupting her. 44 No! he 
is not yet so far degraded.” 

44 Do you think so P "replied the old woman 
mockingly and turning towards her her green¬ 
ish eyes. 44 1 affirm nothing, and you will do 
well to suspect nothing, ma mignonne; one 
should always, if possible, have a good opinion 
of one's husband.” 

And she dwelt on this last word with a cer¬ 
tain malicious affectation to which Chrisna 
paid no heed, lost as she was in her dark 
thoughts. 

44 At all events,” resumed Margatt, 44 if your 
husband is not there, mine is, certainly, for I 
recognize him by his tall stature; do you not 
see him also, ma mignonne ? The others 
only reach to his shoulder. This stature has 
been the cause of all my misfortunes. I was 
flattered to become the wife of a man more 
than six feet high!—and still young. He 
might grow. He, on his part, married me, 
would you believe it? only because I had 
amassed the sum of three thousand Austrian 
florins in the service of the Count Zapolsky, 
and this infamous Dumbrosk devoured it all 
the first day; he saw in marriage only a wed¬ 
ding repast. This wedding has left its trace 
m Hungary, where I then lived. People still 


talk of a repast a la Dumbrosk. Imagine, 
my dear child, that there had been traced, 
around a large field, a deep furrow with the 
plough. The guests, to the number of more 
than three hundred, all the low fellows in the 
neighborhood, with their feet in the furrow, 
were seated on one of its edges, holding their 
plates and bottles on the other. What they 
eat and drank would have sufficed to feed a 
thousand; and it was my dowry they were 
swallowing. The most gluttonous of all was 
the bridegroom. He remained fourteen hours 
at table without interruption. It was daylight 
when he was brought to the nuptial chamber, 
dead-drunk. When he awoke, he beat me 60 
that I kept my ted for more than three weeks. 
Since that we have lived like brother and sis¬ 
ter ; he still beats me sometimes, but not so 
badly. Well, I love him, this monster, be¬ 
cause of his stature, and I have followed him 
everywhere, even when he came to enroll 
himself in the band of the Sclavonian. Now 
he beats me no linger; but he does not speak 
to me, he does not look at me. What say 
you to that, my darling ? I ask you if you 
call that a good husband ? 99 

All these conjugal complaints were lost on 
Chrisna, who, seated on a stone, with her 
head buried in her hands, remained absorbed 
in her reflections. She was aroused from 
them by new rumors ascending from below 
and becoming more distinct. Then the 
two women, advancing towards one of the 
crests of the hill, looked; the torches had 
changed their places : they moved in parallel 
lines, and tall shadows began to run along at 
the very foot of the hill, one of the summits 
of which they occupied. 

44 Was I wrong ? ” exclaimed Margatt with 
an air of triumph; 44 these are indeed our 
men! ” 


"Hush!” said Chrisna suddenly drawing 
back. 

Amid the murmurs from below which were 
approaching, she could now distinctly recog¬ 
nize the voice of Dumbrosk, of Marko, and 
that of some other leaders. The light of the 
torches illuminated to its summit, the very 
hill on which the two women stood. They 
prostrated themselves on the ground. 

Very soon, beneath them, there emerged 
through a large gap in the mountains the 
detachment of Slaves who were returning 
from the expedition. By the last gleams of 
the torches which they were extinguishing* 
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Chrisna could see, in their midst, a man bound, 
covered with mud, his garments and hair in 
disorder. With indolent step and gun thrown 
over his broad shoulders, a chief closed the 
march of the sinister cortege: it was Pierre 
Z6ny the king of the Danube, her husband! 

“ Horror! ” exclaimed she. 

The sinister cortege passed; her heart 
swollen with bitterness, Chrisna half rose; she 
remained on her knees, and, after having fol¬ 
lowed for some time with a feverish glance 
this confused mass of men which was about to 
lose itself beneath the dense shade of the trees 
and rocks, she crossed her hands fervently, 
turned towards heaven her large eyes rendered 
still larger by exaltation, and addressing the 
virgin, said: 

“ Spouse of God, the bandit’s wife makes 
here this vow: this man whom they have un¬ 
justly made their prey, this man,—whoever 
he may be, I will save, should it cost me my 
life. I will save him, 1 swear it to thee! ” 

The next day about noon, Pierre Z6ny 
appeared in the little valley of Mosses and 
visited the grotto of rock. He found there 
the Montenegrine extended on her mat and 
sleeping or feigning to sleep. 

“ Is she sick. Has she been kept awake P 
Did anything disturb her repose last night?” 
asked he of Margatt with an almost threaten¬ 
ing air. 

Re-assured by the reply of the latter, he 
contemplated for an instant, in her graceful 
posture, this beautiful young woman whose 
sleep seemed to be visited by pleasant dreams; 
at least thus he interpreted the contraction of 
her lip, the vibration of her long black eye¬ 
lashes, and those changing hues, by turns 
coloring her neck and temples, the flow and 
re-action of emotions rising from the heart to 
the brain. 

“ Sleep on, mitidika”* said he, borrowing 
from the Sclavonic language one of its softest 
words; “ and if thou art still dreaming of 
being queen of the Danube, here is something 
to please thy vanity; thou shalt awake with a 
diadem on thy brow.” 

Taking then from his girdle a long chain 
of gold, he twined it around the tresses of the 
slumberer, and withdrew, after having ex¬ 
changed a few words in a low tone with Mar¬ 
gatt. 

Scarcely had he left, when Chrisna, raising 
herself on her couch, put her hand to her hair, 
* Mitidika, little one. 
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and, with a gesture of anger and scorn, threw 
far from her the rich present of the Sclavonian. 
Margatt quickly picked it up. 

“Why throw it awayP” said she. “It 
may be of great assistance in case of neces¬ 
sity; who knows what may happen? This 
trinket is really yours, for the master charged 
me to tell you that he bought it of a broker 
of Cattaran expressly for you.” 

“ He did not buy it, he stole it! ” exclaimed 
Chrisna, “ meanly stole it from the stranger 
whom they seized last night.” 

“ I think so too, little one; but, if our hus¬ 
bands did the deed, the fault is theirs ; as for 
us, it will not cost us one hour of purgatory. 
Are they not our husbands ? We accept from 
them what they give us—we must submit. 
Until now, my part in this respect has been 
easily played, for my husband has never offered 
me any thing, and has despoiled me of all, the 
brigand! ” 

As she spoke, the honest attendant, stand¬ 
ing at the entrance of the grotto, was weigh¬ 
ing the chain in her hand, uncoiling it, ex¬ 
amining it and letting it shine in the sun, as 
if to feast upon it her eager glances. Sud¬ 
denly she uttered a cry of surprise. 

One of the rings larger than the rest, 
bore, engraved in intaglio, the esoutcheon of 
Hungary, and the figure of a capuchin monk 
on a field of sable. 

In this seal, in this armorial engraving, 
placed at the extremity of the chain, Margatt 
recognized the arms of her former master, 
Frederick Zapofeky, Count of (Edenburg. 
But Count Frederick had died making war 
against the French. Then this man whom 
the Slaves captured the preceding night, can 
be only old Zapolsky, the elder brother of 
Count Frederick, or the son of the latter, 
little George, the child whom she has more 
than once held on her knee in the old ch&teau 
of GSdenburg. 

While the ancient servant of the Zapolskys, 
thus apostrophizing herself, sought to divine 
which of the members of this illustrious family 
had become the prisoner of the Sclavonian 
on that night of murder and rapine, Chrisna 
approached her, and seeing the chain, passed 
it hastily around her neck, exclaiming: 

“ This chain of gold, the fruit of theft, I will 
wear, I will keep, but as, a deposit and only 
until 1 can restore it to its lawful possessor. 
Henceforth, I will have it constantly before 
my eyes; it will remind me of the fulfilment 
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of the duty I have imposed upon myself, if I 
could ever forget it! ” 

From that day, become in the eyes of all, 
capricious, taciturn, irritable, Chrisna avoided 
the approach of the Slaves, even of their chief, 
to repair to the moat secluded spots, and there 
abandon herself freely to her reveries. 

Sometimes, at evening, a shade was seen 
to glide among the birch woods or along the 
ravine ; it was she. When the sun pursued 
his course, she seated herself beside the 
basket which contained her embroidery, on 
some culminating point of the hills which un¬ 
dulated around the Valley of Ferns; and 
there, whh her elbow on her knee, and her 
face veiled by her hand, passed whole hours 
in a sort of immobility. 

Through her haltopen fingers, her atten¬ 
tive eye then watched all the movements go¬ 
ing on in the valley, the direction taken by 
the chiefs, and the places where they stationed 
the sentinels. 

In the Sclavonian camp they knew not to 
what to attribute the sudden change in the 
character and habits of Chrisna. 

Some thought her becoming deranged; 
others, that fatal presentiments possessed her, 
and they suspected she was about to become 
a prophetess. The Albanians belonging to 
the band thought they saw in her a Mire , 
one of their good goddesses, who loves to 
wander by night in desert places; the Servians, 
at sight of her, thought of their inspired 
Willies; the Cumanian Tartars, of their 
fairy Ddibaba , who, on mountain summits, 
presides over the direction of the clouds. 
The countrymen of Chrisna, on their part, 
the Montenegrins, murmured to themselves, 
with apparent reason, that, finding herself so 
near her native country, ennui at being unable 
to return to it tormented her and alone ren¬ 
dered her so capricious. 

The former students of the university of 
Fresburg contented themselves with seeing in 
her a charming dreamer. % 

Z6ny, after having in vain attempted to 
learn the secret of his companion’s sadness, 
shared the belief of the Montenegrins on the 
subject of her home-sickness; which redoubled 
in him the impatient desire of being able to 
quit the neighborhood of Montenegro, where 
bis name as well as his fortune threatened to 
be entirely compromised. 

One clear morning as Chrisna, sheltered 
beneath the festoons of morella and ivy, was 


sitting at the door of her grotto, plying her 
needle through silk and silver filigree, Mar- 
gatt came unexpectedly to seat herself on the 
lowest step of the little stairway of rocks. 

“ Well, beautiful adventuress,” said she in a 
careless tone, ** how are our fine prospects of 
deliverance ? ” 

Chrisna shook her head, and without mak¬ 
ing any other reply, continued her work. 

The old woman ascended one step and 
resumed:— 

“ You are very silent, my queen, very dis¬ 
creet to-day.” 

“You would not, Margatt, become asso¬ 
ciated with my plans; of what use is it then, 
to talk about them P ” 

“ If I do not aid you in your projects, it ia 
not for want of friendship and devotion to 
your person; but the danger is greater for 
your servant than for you; I have no longer 
my eyes of twenty years to win my pardon. 
At the worst, do you not by a little coaxing, 
make the wolf a lamb fit to shear and to 
roast P” 

As she spoke, the old Hungarian had 
scaled the few steps which still separated her 
from her mistress. Then seating herself on 
the very threshold of the grotto, leaning 
towards Chrisna who was sitting on a stool, 
and moderating her harsh voice in a mysteri¬ 
ous manner, she continued,— 

“ I also have my project; I also have made 
my vow, not to the Virgin, but to St. Lucifer, 
the patron of my beloved Dumbrosk. But 
first I must tell you, my darling, that, as to 
your good intentions concerning the prisoner, 
you must not think of them.” 

Chrisna made a movement of which Mar¬ 
gatt understood the sinister meaning; so she 
resumed,— 

“ Oh! no, no; they have not yet killed him. 
What I mean is, that it is not proved to me 
at all that he is a Zapolsky as I thought at 
first. I have listened at the councils with my 
ear to the ground ; it appears that the trav¬ 
eller was accompanied by two of his people; 
now there were two corpses, and as leaden 
balls do not choose, especially at night, there 
are two chances to one that the master was 
left for dead, and that it ia simply one of the 
servants who’ was brought here. You will 
not care, little one, to risk your life for a ser¬ 
vant, will you P ” 

“ Why not P ” 

“At best,” continued the old womans 
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* whatever may be the plumage of the bird, it 
is not his deliverance which we are to think 
of at present, but our own.” 

“ Our own! what do you mean ? ” 

“ Listen \ Hear me to the end! ” 

And Margatt, approaching still nearer 
Chrisna, and resting her elbow on the stool 
on which the latter was seated, continued, — 
“ The life we lead here is no longer sup¬ 
portable. It was better when there were 
joy and plenty in the camp. I have had 
enough,, too much of it. As for you, dear 
little one, you are still-more to be pitied. I, 
at least, have nothing to do but to serve you, 
and, when I have cleared away your table, the 
housekeeping is done; but you, of what use is 
it to have the name of queen of these Zingaris, 
if you must work for your living ? At this 
rate, you could earn a subsistence anywhere 
else better than here. If we were in a city 
it would be another thing. You are a good 
workwoman, you are pretty; nothing would 
be wanting.” 

Chrisna, with her hands crossed on her 
knees, and head inclined, listened without 
interrupting her. Margatt, taking her silence 
for a sort of acquiescence, pursued,— 

“ This, then, is the plan I have formed, for 
you as well as myself. It would not be easy 
for us, in the day-time, to part company with 
these gentlemen ; we will profit by a cloudy 
night. You will say we are unacquainted 
with the routes, and in this frightful country, 
the road is a precipice and the paths ravines, 
genuine quagmires; but I have provided for 
all. We will address ourselves to Lazo Jus- 
sich; he is your countryman; it is he who 
carries your work to Verba, and brings you 
the proceeds; he must love you, as much as 
he hates our soldiers, who are always ridicul¬ 
ing his humpback and his ugliness. He will 
not be sorry to assist us in playing them a 
trick. Besides, the honest youth is inter¬ 
ested ; we can promise him a reward. One 
is always rich enough to promise. Lazo Jus- 
sich shall then be our guide. He shall wait 
for us at a spot agreed upon—” 

“You are dreaming awake, Margatt,” in¬ 
terrupted Chrisna. “ You forget that I am 
not free. Whatever may be the wrongs of 
Zeny—his crimes, perhaps, can I abandon 
him when fortune is against him ? Have I not 
sworn before God to follow him everywhere? 
Am I not his wife ? ” 
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The round eye of the old Hungarian sud¬ 
denly scintillated with all the joy caused her 
in advance by the fearful revelation she had 
so long been preparing; her thin and close 
lips parted in a sinister smile; in her sweet 
emotion of malevolence, the blood rushing to 
her face, especially to her eyelids, gave for an 
instant a sort of animation to her rough and 
embrowned skin and surrounded with a circle 
of scarlet her viper-like glance fastened on 
Chrisna. 

“His wife!” repeated she, “If'that is the 
only obstacle which detains you, my darling, 
I can free your conscience with a word.” 

“What lure you to tell me?” exclaimed 
Chrisna, beside herself, and feeling the blow 
before it had been struck. 

“ Poor little one ! to be so cruelly deceived! 
I reproach myself for not having told you 
sooner.” 

“ Speak! speak! ” replied the young wo¬ 
man, passionately. 

“ Do not exclaim so loudly, mignonne , the 
very echoes are tell-tales here, and if the 
master should recognize the sound of* your 
voice he might come, he loves you so much. 
It is very natural. The Montenegrins are all 
virtuous, they say.” ^ 

“ Are you determined to drive me to desper¬ 
ation, Margatt? Will you speak? What 
have you to tell meP Does it concern mv 
marriage with Z6ny ? Do you wish to have 
me understand that it was a false one ? ” 

“ I did not say so, ma mie / Your marriage 
was not a false one, it was real, like mine with 
that villain Dumbrosk.” .. 

“ Can it be otherwise ? ” pursued Chri&na, 
speaking to herself, evoking by turns to her 
memory all the circumstances which had ac¬ 
companied her, union with the Sclavic chief. 
** Were we not married in broad, day, before 
the altar and in a Catholic church ? ” 

“ The church was well enough,! it is true, 
though peopled on that day with queeir parish¬ 
ioners; the pope jaight have been married 
there, for that matter.” 

“ And the holy man who blessed us—I knew 
him! I could not have been mistaken there! ” 

“ Doubtless. Oli! he was indeed a true 
priest, a holy man as you say.” 

“ Were there not present the requisite num¬ 
ber of witnesses ? ” 

“ Enough and to spare! Only old Paoh 
Mackewitz—Paoli the honest man—did not 
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wish to be present. That was a bad sign. 
But his presence was not necessary; they 
could do without him.” 

“ Well then,” exclaimed Chrisna, pale and 
trembling, turning towards Margatt, “ what 
do you wish me to suppose ? ” 

“ What is the matter, ma mte ? In truth, 
if it affects you thus, I will tell you nothing 
more. But is it indeed, so great a misfortune 
for you to find yourself once more a marriage¬ 
able young girl P ” 

“ Marriageable! ” repeated Chrisna me¬ 
chanically and without strength to cry out, so 
much lftd this moral torture exhausted her 
natural energy. 

“ Undoubtedly! You ore free! For as to 
your pretended marriage it had but one little 
inconvenience: it was Pierre Z6ny’s third 
wedding, and his first two wives are still liv¬ 
ing.” 

Chrisna remained a few minutes as if thun¬ 
derstruck. 

“O Zagrab!” murmured she, “thou art 
indeed avenged! Oh my dreams! I wished 
to be the companion of a hero,—what am IP 
—the concubine of a robber chief! ” 

Tears rolled from her eyes; then, rising 
suddenly, with uplifted brow, she said:— 

* “ Well! God is my judge. If I have fallen 
into this abject state, it is against my will. 
This Z6ny,—now at least, I may Into him!” 

“ And leave him! and the sooner the letter,” 
said the Hungarian; “now, my darling,” 
added she in a tone which she attempted to 
render caressing, and which was, as before, 
only cruel, “you understand what I must 
have suffered in being forced to become your 
servant; for I am really the wife of that tall 
brigand. It is a misfortune, but still it is 

more honorable than to be- Was it fitting, 

I ssk, that the lawful wife should be the ser¬ 


vant, while- I do not mean to reproach 

you, little one. It was not your fault, and I 
do not think the less of you. It is only to 
let you know that all this should change and 
must change. Henceforth, we will live like 
sisters, will we not P That hunchback of a 
Lazo-Jussich must come to the camp—I will 
find means to speak to him. To-morrow, this 
very night, if your heart says so, we will 
escape, and once at Cattaro or Ilagusa, you 
shall see what a pretty housekeeping ours 
will be. It is decided, we will v set out to¬ 
night.” 

“ I shall remain ! ” replied Chrisna, who, 
during this last speech of the old woman, had 
been pacing the floor of the grotto. ‘*1 shall 
remain. It is not permitted me to leave. But 
I will not detain you, Margatt! ” 

Beneath this disdainful speech, Margatt 
rose like a reptile trodden under foot by the 
passer-by, and, completely disgorging her 
venom, and showing her triple fang, said,— 

“ Do I need your permission, Montenegrin, 
to go where I please P Think you, now that 
you know all, that I still regard myself as 
your very humble servant P No, mademoiselle! 
If you have my secret, I have yours, and take 
care of yourself! ” 

Chrisna directed her steps towards the en¬ 
trance of the grotto, and without deigning to 
reply, after having cast upon the viper a proud 
glance, crushing in scorn, went out to ask the 
calm mountain breezes to cool the agitation of 
her mind. 

It was on the same day, and immediately 
after this revelation, that, pursuing her dreamy 
rambles farther than usual, she encountered 
the tchimber, and afterwards met with Jean 
Zagrab, Zagrab whose presence had awakened 
in her profound emotion, a mingling of joy 
and remorse. 
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CHAPTER IV.—A VOICE FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 

After having conversed for some time with 
the Cattaran soldier, his new guest, Pierre 
Z6ny, the better to do the honors of his camp, 
had left him free, armed, and at liberty to 
pursue his hunting as seemed good to him, 
and the Sclavonian had gone, accompanied by 
the principal men of his troop, to preside over 
a council which was to be held the same day ' 
in the usual conference hall, that is to say, the 
depths of a ravine. 

Left alone, Jean Zagrab, without stopping 
to reflect on the adventures of the morning, 
thought only of rejoining Chrisna. To ascer¬ 
tain the route which she had followed with 
her old attendant, he looked at the points of 
the compass, turned to the left and explored 
on that side the declivities and precipices of 
the valley of Ferns; he even caught a glimpse 
of that of Mosses; but, at the aspect of its 
sterility, turned away without suspecting that 
it could be the habitual abode of the Monte- 
negrine. Who could inform him ? After an 
hour of marching and counter-marching, re¬ 
turning towards the central point of the valley, 
and casting his glance around him as far as 
the eye could reach, he perceived only the 
Slaves, dispersed here and there, all appear¬ 
ing to be occupied with one and the same 
thing, the repast which he was to share on 
the invitation of Z6ny. 

Some were gathering wild fruit among the 
thickets and brush, or in the clearings the 
artichokes and egg-plants which grow there 
spontaneously in great abundance. Others, 
with cutlasses in their hands, formed as it 
were a group of butcher boys, cutting up the 
tchimber killed by Zagrab, carefully putting 
aside the liver, the kidneys, and the tongue, 
delicate morsels destined to the master’s 
table. Some were gathering wood and dry 
fern to kindle the fires. Around fires already 
burning, long poles placed horizontally on 
solid, bifurcated branches, in the form of spits 
presented to the flames whole sheep, quarters 
of venison, of chamois, bustards, wreaths of 
francolins, partridges, and hazel-hens. 

Before these festival preparations, Zagrab 
passed with an air rather regretful than covet¬ 
ous. 

In the distance, he saw the soldiers burnish- 
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ing their arms; then the ferreters, scattered 
along the outskirts of the woods, and who 
seemed in their silent chase, to turn their eyes 
oftener upon him than upon the snares which 
they had extended for the rabbits and the 
marmot tes. 

Farther still, at the extremity of the path 
he was pursuing, he perceived the chiefs delib¬ 
erating in the ravine, whose heads alone, 
rising from the ground, were agitated, ap¬ 
proached each other, and grew animated, 
according to the phases of the discussion. 

Is it by the effect of calculation or of chance 
that all these men, occupied apparently with 
the care of their arms, the hunting of game, 
their deliberations, the search for combustibles 
or preparations for the repast, thus form 
around him as it were a long, circular chain, 
interrupted only here and there when jutting 
rocks and other accidents of the ground op¬ 
pose themselves to his passage P 

Is he then the prisoner rather than the 
guest of the Slaves ? 

At this moment, from the height which he 
occupies, he perceives a white form extended 
on the ground. Though he catches a glimpse 
of it only through tall ferns which cast over 
it a shade mottled with luminous reflections, 
by the start it gives him, Zagrab has recog¬ 
nized the Montenegrine. 

The latter, reclining on a carpet of grass, 
with her elbow resting on the ground, is 
doubtless seeking in this position the repose 
which she needs to recruit ber entirely after 
the fatigues and emotions of the day. 

Using precautions, the Croat descended 
horn his plateau, and, describing a long curve 
towards the right of the valley took the oppo¬ 
site direction to that where Chrisna lay. 
Thanks to this manoeuvre and to an elevation 
of ground placed between himself and her, 
those of his observers who could still follow 
him with their eyes, saw him alone, the others 
saw only Chrisna. 

Affecting the movements of a hunter, he 
seemed to be watching the flight of a flock of 
pigeons through the air. Having reached the 
foot of the hillock where the Montenegrine 
was lying, he stopped and cast around him a 
new glance of inspection; after which, stoop¬ 
ing and holding his breath, he slowly climbed 
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the eminence. Arrived at the summit, by 
hiding his head beneath the tufts of fern, he 
was hoping to make his voice reach the ear of 
Chrisna, and to have a free and confidential 
conversation with her, when the sound of con¬ 
fused words suddenly reached his ear. 0 

He listened and distinguished two voices; 
the one clear and distinct, which he easily 
recognized; the other, dull, stifled, scarcely 
articulate. This second interlocutor, whose 
presence he had not suspected,—who could it 
beP 

Half rising, he advanced, putting aside on 
the right and left, the branches of fern. What 
suddenly arrested him ? His foot had just 
involuntarily struck a bird’s nest, at the foot 
of one of the tall stems. It was a nest of 
nightingales. The affrighted mother, with 
bristling feathers, uttering cries, prepared to 
defend her little ones; but the intrepid hunter, 
this Croat whom we have just thought so 
terrible, penitent at having for an instant dis¬ 
turbed her in her maternal cares, had already 
beat a retreat. It is often thus; we will not 
try to explain the logic of similar characters, 
in which are constantly conflicting the gentle 
instincts of the heart and the rude teachings 
of a half savage education. 

On drawing back to look for another route, 
Zagrab had dislodged a stone which rolled 
down the slope. When he had scaled the 
summit of the hill, all beneath him had again 
become silent, and he saw Chrisna going away 
alone, with a dreamy air. 

Powers of heaven! should he thus allow to 
escape him the only opportunity which per¬ 
haps remained for him to learn at last the 
mysteries of iniquity, which, for nearly a year, 
have thrown their shadows around his heart 
as on his forehead ? No! she must hear him, 
must reply to him. Woe to him who inter¬ 
feres between them at this solemn moment! 
He hastens to the spot which she has just 
quitted. He finds no one there, and Chrisna 
has already gained an exposed pathway; to 
attempt to join her, would be to risk the ob¬ 
servation of all the Slaves. 

Disconcerted, beside himself, finding be¬ 
neath his hand a pole, a long branch stripped 
of foliage, he began to beat with it the hedge 
and copses, in order to compel the unknown 
interlocutor to emerge from his concealment; 
and, beneath his multiplied blows, it seemed 
to him that the hedges, the shrubs, uttered 


sighs and plaints, and, amid these plaints, his 
name was pronounced. 

Seized with surprise, almost with terror, 
Zagrab started and crossed himself; then 
turned his head to the right, to the left, in 
every direction: nothing appeared; but, lis¬ 
tening he distinguished these words:— 

“ Already returned P Can this Zagrab be 
relied upon P Do you not fear to compro¬ 
mise yourselfP forget the unfortunate! 99 

He recognized then the indistinct and 
veiled voice which, ten minutes before, had 
replied to that of Chrisna. 

“ Whence came this voice P To whom did 
it belong P” 

In the midst of this wild valley, did a mar¬ 
vellous echo make it resound from one angle 
of the rock to another P 

But it was not with an echo that Chrisna 
was just conversing. 

After a minute inspection, the Croat, by 
means of the pole which he still held, put 
aside the tufted branches of an enormous 
briar which grew at the base of the hillock, 
and with a vigorous arm pulling up and turn¬ 
ing aside this vast drapery of verdure, he un¬ 
covered a block of stone, in the centre of 
which was a large fissure. Into this he thrust 
his stick and felt the ground enlarge in the 
form of a tunnel. 

There is no longer room for doubt This 
fissure opens a secret communication with one 
of the numerous caverns with which this 
country is filled. 

“ At the bottom of this den some wretch 
is groaning, a prisoner of Z6ny, like me per¬ 
haps,” said he to himself. u Is this then the 
fate which awaits me ? 99 

He was stooping towards the fissure to in¬ 
terrogate in his turn the inhabitant of the 
cavern, who alone had pronounced his name, 
when he felt himself touched on the shoulder. 

He hastily turned. Chrisna stood before 
him. 

“ Ah! it is you at last, Chrisna Carlowitz ! 99 
said he in a rough tone and crossing his arms 
over his athletic breast. “ The hour of ex¬ 
planation has come ! How is it, that after 
so many researches, I find myself among these 
bandits and in the power of their chief? 
Justify yourself if you can—if you dare.” 

The young woman cast on him a fixed and 
mild glance; then, without replying other¬ 
wise, said,— 
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“ Cousin, replace that bush which you re¬ 
moved.” 

“Why so? Have we nothing better to 
do ? Speak. Are you not the wife of this 
man, Zeny ? He pretends that it is so. Is 
it true ? Speak! ” 

“ Hasten to restore this bush to its place, 
my good Zagrab, and in the same* position it 
occupied before,” repeated Chrisna; “it is 
important—it must be done—I entreat you.” 

The placid look of Chrisna, meeting that 
of Zagrab, had already softened its wild 
gleam ; the sound of this A’oice, once so pow¬ 
erful over him, re-awoke in his heart a double 
sentiment of tenderness and submission. He 
obeyed, but still threatening, and like those 
dogs who, while they yield to the will of a 
child, seem to protest against their own weak¬ 
ness. Casting down his head and muttering, 
be took up his stick, again raised the bush 
and threw the confused mass upon the bare 
rock. In her turn, Chrisna seized the pole, 
using it to restore each branch to its natural 
position j then, leaning towards the Croat, she 
said in a low tone,— 

“ Beware of revealing the secret which you 
have just discovered; your life, perhaps mine, 
depends upon it.” 

“Who then is the prisoner confined there ? ” 

“ A Hungarian magnate—aZapolsky. The 
entrance to his cavern, well guarded by our 
soldiers, is Mow, near the great ravine where 
the Slaves are at this rtioment.” 

“ Let us not lose time in useless words,” 
returned Zagrab with a movement of impa¬ 
tience. “ My business is with you, and you 
alone. Yes or no, are you the wife of Pierre 
Zeny ? ” 

“ No ! ” said Chrisna covering her face with 
both hands. 

“ Then why have you followed him P Do 
you love him P ” 

“ I have already replied to that question.” 

“ If I am to believe your words, you hate 
him. Nevertheless that word,'you scarcely 
pronounced, and have already contradicted by 
refusing to give up to him the gold chain be¬ 
cause he gave it up to you. Did you not say 
so yourself ? ” 

Chrisna shook her head, and with a smiling 
glance, said,— 

“Cousin, are you then still the rude and 
simple child of Licaria P I should have thought 
your profession of soldier would have made 
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you more clear-sighted. To restore this chain 
to the Sclavonian, was to ordain myself your 
departure; for after having acquitted his debt 
of gratitude to yon, he would have dismissed 
you without delay,—and you would have de¬ 
puted alone.” 

Zagrab raised his head; the deep wrinkle 
which furrowed his brow suddenly disap¬ 
peared. 

“You have relied on me to deliver you 
from his power, cousin. That was a good 
thought! So, we shall depart together. ” 

“Yes, when I shall have performed the 
duty which remains for me to fulfil. You 
will aid me in it, friend, for it is for this 
especially that I shall have need of you.” 

“ What is this duty ? ” 

She pointed to the bush which covered the 
fissure in the rock. 

“ Again the prisoner 1 ” 

“A future awaits him who shall deliver 
him.” 

“Have you become mercenary, Chrisna 
Carlowitz? We have something else to do 
besides assisting Hungarian m agn ates. What 
interest so powerful draws you towards him ? 
Is it he whom you love ? ” 

“ I have seen him but once and that at a 
distance and by night.” 

“ Is he young ? Is he handsome ? ” 

“ I do not know; I have not asked him; 
and what imports it to me to know P Listen 
to me friend,” pursued she, “ and close your 
heart to every evil thought. I have made a 
vow to deliver this captive; it is a pious action 
which 'I have imposed on myself in order to 
redeem my faults. You know that I am a 
poor foolish child on whom you ought to have 
pity, ns I, in other days, had pity on you. 
This vow I have renewed nine times, invoking 
to my aid the good Lady of Agram, in whom 
you have so much confidence.” 

“ But do you think Z6ny will allow me to 
take root here among these mountains P Time 
will fail us.” 

“ Address will supply the place of time, and 
God will be on our side. Has he not already 
put me in communication with the unfortunate 
man whose safety he has confided to me? 
Besides, this Marko, this pretended collector 
of whom Z6ny spoke, has received no other 
mission than to go on the Dalmatian coast to 
seek the ransom of the prisoner; should he 
return with the sum, then the poor Magyar is 
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free; and I released from my vow, am ready 
to accompany you; it is only in the contrary 
case that I shall call for your assistance; will 
you promise it to me?” 

As she finished, with a movement full of 
affectionate confidence, she let her hand fall 
on the shoulder of the young soldier. 

Beneath this light pressure, the vigorous 
child of Croatia seemed to stoop, as if his 
strength was exhausted; a painful tremor 
seized his limbs, and he murmured with down¬ 
cast tone and unquiet look:— 

° Woman! woman! are you then a sor¬ 
ceress and leagued with the demon, that your 
voice should trouble me to such a degree; 
that beneath your hand my breast should be 
oppressed and my limbs fail me. Have you, 
like the accursed children, two pupils in each 
eye, that your glance should thus unman me? 
No! you are indeed Chrisna, my relative— 
Chrisna, the sainted maiden of other times! 
Then, under what inferior star was I born, 
that when our two wills meet yours should 
remain direct and firm, and mine constantly 
vacillate ? Nevertheless you are weak, and I 
am strong. I could crush you between my 
fingers, like a corn-stalk; whence comes my 
cowardice? Just now, 1, the son of those 
proud mountaineers who suck in the ardor of 
vengeance with their milk, 1 thought only of 
punishing; you speak, and my confidence in 
you returns without my being able to compre¬ 
hend the cause; beneath the breath of your 
voice, my energy relaxes like the string of the 
guzla beneath an autumnal mist. Instead of 
pursuing my projects of hatred, I miibt asso¬ 
ciate myself in your projects of deliverance, 
in favor of whom? Do I know? What 
matters it ? You will it, let it be so; yes, I 
will join in the oath which you have made to 
my good protectress, the Virgin of Agram! ” 
Chrisna made a movement of joy, imme¬ 
diately repressed by Zagrab, who resumed 
with an accent of authority:— 

“ But, to this alliance, I attach one condi¬ 
tion ; for once, reply with perfect frankness. 
This Pierre Z6ny, since you do not love him, 
since he is not your husband, what is he to 
you ? Who brought you among his people, if 
it was not himself? You will consent to ac¬ 
company me you say! First name him whom 
you accompanied when you left us! ” 

The young woman, collecting herself, re¬ 
mained for some time silent, then in a tone 


of profound emotion, replied, with the figura¬ 
tive language natural to her countrymen:— 

“ Friend, why seek to disturb the ashes of 
the past ? You might find there a half ex¬ 
tinct brand, which might destroy the pic&cnt 
and even the future. Nevertheless, if you de¬ 
mand it, even were you to kill me after having 
heard me, you shall know all. But we can¬ 
not here, without danger, prolong this conver¬ 
sation. Night will come, and after the repast 
which is preparing, we shall have little to fear 
from our guardians; be attentive to the sig¬ 
nal ! ” 

Zagrab would have persisted; but a lively 
clamor was heard around them, mingled with 
the sharp sound of rattles. The hour for din¬ 
ner had come. He immediately ascended the 
hillock, and, turning his back on Chrisna, who 
resumed her route towards the Valley of 
Mosses, he ascertained his position, in order 
to respond to the invitation of his host and 
take his part in the repast. 


CHAPTER V.—A DINNER ON THE GRASS. 


Beneath a long avenue of lentisks which 
formed the festive hall, the whole band dis¬ 
seminated in groups, was already assembled. 
The ground served at once as table and seats; 
the poignards were transformed into forks as 
well as knives; cakes of bread baked in the 
ashes, cans, tankards, filled with spring water ' 
softened or warmed from a tierce of pear 
brandy, circulated around; they ate & la 
gamelle , and drank d la regalade. 

The table of Z6ny around which the other 
leaders were also assembled, was distinguished 
only by a peculiar luxury. Laden with red 
fruits, the horizontal branches of an enormous 
shrub, with serrated foliage, extended them¬ 
selves above the heads of the guests, and, 
while protecting them from the rays of the 
sun, seemed to put in advance, a part of the 
dessert within reach of their hands. Divers 
platforins of wood, arranged in a circle, sup¬ 
ported quarters of mutton, of venison, and of 
the wild boar, which collected and piled to¬ 
gether, presented as it were an immense 
pyramid of meat, the sight of which whetted 
the appetites of the Slaves. 

Two longing eyes especially grew radiant 
before this marvellous monument, essaying 
to estimate its height and dimensions, and to 
count the appetizing courses. They were 
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those of a Transylvanian Dalmatian, the giant 
Dumbrosk, the husband of Dame Margatt. 

Around this principal ornament, in ten 
similar recipients, appear in two rows, a 
multitude of other dishes; hares, marmottes, 
marcassins, (young wild boars), bustards, in 
fine every species of hairy and feathered game, 
which during a long period of repose and 
tranquillity, had had time to increase in this 
uninhabited part of Montenegro. As a third 
service, afterwards came vegetables and 
ragouts, contained in calabashes; salmis of 
francolins; wood-pigeons h la polenta; the 
tongue and kidneys of the tchimber; the 
livers and gizzards of poultry with caper- 
sauce ; artichokes fried with slices of the wild 
boar; asparagus of the last season, mingled 
with fennel, nothing was wanting to this 
plentiful repast, which sufficed to show, that 
if the Slaves had but partially participated in 
our civilization, they had at least not remained 
entirely strangers to * the grand art of gas¬ 
tronomy. 

The bienniel onagra, that valuable plant, 
indigenous to Montenegro, and which, up to 
this time, in the rest of Europe, Germany 
alone has been able to cultivate, also figured 
there in the double use of its leaves and suc¬ 
culent roots. 

Finally and by way of dessert, watermelons, 
egg-plants, honey-combs, procured not with¬ 
out difficulty from those rocky grottos which 
the bees of the country transform into im¬ 
mense hives, every fruit of the climate and 
of the season, completed the repast, in which 
caviare, composed of the eggs of the large 
sturgeon of the Danube, garlic, onions, pepper, 
and pimento was lavished as a seasoning in¬ 
dispensable to such guests. 

Pierre Z6ny had seated at his right hand 
the Croatian soldier, the hero of the ffcte, but 
at a distance; by a relic of etiquette, no one 
had a right to elbow at table the ex-King of 
the Danube. 

Already throughout the whole line, the bene - 
diciU had been variously murmured, here ac¬ 
cording to the Greek, there according to 
the Latin ritual; some foreheads even, avoid¬ 
ing the sign of the cross, were inclined to¬ 
wards the East ; for, among our heroes, if 
God did not number very fervent adorers, he 
had at least all sorts of them. 

Men exercising temporarily the office of 
waiters, went from table to table, distributing 
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| solid fragments of roast meat taken from the 
pyramid, and which the president of each 
group afterwards divided into portions. 

Exhausted by the fatigues of the day, 
Zagrab was preparing to do honor to the 
repast of his host like a hunter and a soldier, 
when the latter suddenly apostrophized him: 

“ Jean, son of Jean, spare thy appetite, for 
here is a piece of game which we must taste 
together. ” 

And bending forward, he reached a dish 
covered with the leaves of the cherry-laurel, 
among which lay a roasted bird, which still 
preserved entire the feathers of its head and 
wings, and whose tail, spread out like a wheel, 
betokened a choice dish. 

The other chiefs immediately exchanged 
among themselves a glance of intelligence, 
and, with the. exception of Dumbrosk, all 
ceased to occupy themselves with the feast, 
in order to concentrate their at tention on the 
scene which was about to follow. 

“ Do you recognize this heath-cock, Jean ? ” 
said Z6ny after having completely stripped the 
bird of the foliage which enveloped it. 

“ If it is the one I killed, it is welcome,” re¬ 
plied the Croat. 

“ It is at least that which one of us killed, 
Jean,” returned Z6ny, still with the same 
mocking smile; “ without wishing to revive 
between us the quarrel of the morning, we 
desire to know exactly, comrade, which of us 
was in the right to insist he had brought it 
down. What kind of shot did you use ? ” 

Zagrab searched in his pouch; he drew 
from it a ram’s horn closed at its base by a 
copper cover, and, throwing it before him, 
said,— 

“A medium sized shot, suitable for any 
game.” 

“ No other P ” 

u No other. Here is the proof.” 

Paoli Mackenitz, the Nestor of the band, a 
grave and serious-minded personage, who was 
usually chosen as final arbiter in all contests, 
poured a part of the contents of the horn into 
one band, which he immediately closed, and 
presenting the other, open in the form of a 
shell, to Z6ny, said,— 

“ The proof is for you as well as for him, is 
it not P ” 

Z6ny drew from one of his pockets ,a little 
leathern bag, and poured out half a charge of 
shot into the hand extended by the old Slave. 
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44 Let it be clearly understood between us, 
once for .all, Jean, that this trial is made with¬ 
out any grudge, on account of the past.” 

“ Then why make it?” said the Croat 
44 Simple curiosity, comrade! I wish to 
know which of us two is the most skilful” 

44 By the Virgin, I alone fired!” 

44 By St. Lucifer, I can say as much! ” 

As he spoke, Z6ny thrust the point of his 
dagger between the neck and wing, where 
the wound appeared; a few little grains of 
buckshot dropped out and rattled upon the 
wooden plate. Paoli opened the hand which 
contained the specimen of Z6ny. 

The young soldier turned pale; his brow 
become suddenly wrinkled. 

New glances were interchanged between 
the chiefs. 

“ He is a traitor! a spy! ” murmured some, 
in a low tone. “It is in lead and not in 
gold, that our master should pay his debt to 
him! ” 

Alone among all, Dumbrosk took no part in 
the debate. He was devouring. 

44 Let the subject be dropped,” said Z6ny, 
affecting an air of generosity. 

And, pushing away the heath-cock with his 
hand, he threw some laurel leaves over it, as 
if to hide the cause of the quarrel. But, 
Zagrab, drawing the bird towards himself, 
exclaimed,— 

“ No! this is not the grouse I killed.” 

44 It is at least the one upon which we both 
laid our hands at once, this morning.” 

44 Who will prove it to me P ” returned the 
Croat. 

14 Do you doubt my good faith ? ” 

44 You doubted mine! ” 

44 Have I said so ? ” 

44 What imports a honeyed word, if there is 
bitterness in the heart P ” 

The quarrel was threatening to break out 
again, and already on both sides, whatever 
efforts were made to restrain themselves, the 
words of gendarme and brigand were rising to 
their lips, when suddenly lifting his brow with 
an air of triumph and defiance, Zagrab said 
pointing to the heath-cock,— 

44 1 have not then lied.” 

He had just discovered another wound con¬ 
cealed by the thigh of the bird, and the 
wound searched, this time it was medium¬ 
sized shot,d touie chasse t which dropped from 
it. 

Impartial, impassible, as the law, old Paoli 


quietly opened his other hand. The shot were 
identically similar. 

Z6ny could with difficulty explain the exact 
simultaneousness of this double explosion, 
attaining the same olgect and losing itself in 
the same echo; but at last, rising and address¬ 
ing the Croat, assuming the theatrical position 
habitual with him, he said, with an affectionate 
and familiar gesture,— 

44 My guest, you had indeed well divined; a 
leaven of suspicion was still fermenting in me, 
and, to rid myself of it, I needed this last trial, 
from which your frankness and your friendship 
should both come out clear and strong. 
Now, I firmly believe your word, yes, you 
came among these mountains of Montenegro 
only to pursue the pleasures of the chase; 
yes, it was indeed you, you alone, who in the 
defiles of Sluin, spared my life, as to-day it 
was you who saved that of Chrisna.” 

And, casting an imperious glance around 
him, Z6ny continued:— 

44 If others, too hastily alarmed, at first con¬ 
ceived injurious suspicions concerning you, I 
hope that at tips moment, they are satisfied, 
as well as myself.” 

Some of the guests replied to this address 
by a sign in the affirmative. 

, 44 It was, I have been told,” resumed Z6ny 
in a tone of solemnity, 44 a custom among our 
ancestors, before taking part in any bold 
enterprise or contracting a new friendship, to 
pledge themselves by an oath made over the 
body of a pheasant or a heron. Well! I will 
take my oath over this^ioble bird Which we 
killed together. May the day soon come 
when, with one accord we may strike a com¬ 
mon enemy! According to our customs when 
two brave soldiers bound their hearts together, 
as with , a solid thong, they become half- 
brothers (pobratimi). Then, after having left 
their guns crossed at the door of the church, 
they entered there, and knelt before the priest 
that he might bless them. We have neither 
church, pope, nor priest; what matters it ? ” 
And extending his hand, he continued, 44 Will 
you become my pobratim , Jean ? ” 

44 1 cannot,” said the Croat, without re¬ 
sponding otherwise to the gesture of the 
Sclavonian; 44 does not the Illyrian law or¬ 
dain that the pobratimi shall not part with 
each other P and we are soon to separate. It 
decrees that they pray together before the 
same altar, and our communion is different: 
you are a Greek, I, a Roman Catholic; it 
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ordains also that they fight for the same 
cause, beside each other; and I am a soldier 
of Austria, Zdny, of the Austria against which 
you and yours have taken up arms.” 

“ You are right, comrade, and your refusal 
does but add to the good opinion I had 
formed of you.” 

A noise more like that produced by the 
howling of the wind through a cavity or the 
rear of a wild beast, than i\\e sound of an in¬ 
strument invented by men, was heard' with¬ 
out. 

The soldiers seated at the different tables 
listened with tokens of lively anxiety. 

At a second sound similar to the first, but 
more distinct, all the guests rose utteriug 
cries of joy. 

“ What time is it ? ” asked Zeny. " 

“Half past three,” replied the Cattaran 
soldier, after having drawn from his pocket a 
large silver watch, which, amid the general 
preoccupation, did not fail to enkindle around 
him certain covetous glances. 

“ You will doubtless soon be free to leave 
us, Jean,” said the Sclavonian. “ If through 
the unwillingness of the Montenegrine, you 
did not receive the chain, you will have, I hope, 
twice its weight in coined gold, to take with 
you to Verba this very day.” 

At these words which seemed to fix the 
moment for his approaching departure Zagrab 
was troubled. 

By what means should he prolong his stay 
among the Slaves ? How should he ever be 
able to perform the giission accepted by him¬ 
self with regard to the prisoner? This 
Pierre Zenv, since he was not the husband of 
Chrisna, since she hated him, what was he 
then to her? For an instant he had been 
moved by his protestations of friendship and 
of devotion! for an instant he had laid his 
own hand into that hand extended towards 
him; nevertheless, his instinct has told him, 
this is the unknown enemy whom for a year 
past he has pursued in his dreams of ven¬ 
geance. Chrisna alone can dispel his doubts, 
put an end to his perplexities, and Chrisna, 
when shall he see her ? 

While he was thus reflecting, the same 
sound, a third time repeated, and still nearer, 
seemed to awake all the echoes of the Valley 
of Ferns at once. 

At this third summons, Zdny putting his 
fingers to his lips, uttered a shrill whistle like 
the cry of an eagle. 
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They saw then, on the summit of a high 
hill of chalk, naked and barren, outlined be¬ 
neath the oblique rays of the sun, the profile 
of a man holding in his hand a buffalo horn 
which served him as a trumpet. 

The man with the trumpet suddenly de¬ 
scended from the summit of the hill, by slid¬ 
ing down on his iron heels. Like a train of 
powder, a chalky ihist rapidly furrowed the 
slope of the mountain$ and, a few moments 
afterwards, there emerged from the cloud an 
individual, white from head to foot, who might 
have been taken for the statue of the com¬ 
mander in the. Festin de Pierre, and who 
came with uplifted hand and military salute, 
to place himself at the table of the chief. 

“ Vive Marko,” exclaimed in chorus the 
guests, already all assembled around the new 
arrival, with the exception of the Dalmatian 
Dumbrosk, who remained opposite the pyra¬ 
mid, of which he had undertaken the entire 
demolition. 

When Marko had shaken himself and taken 
time to breathe, Pierre Z6ny said to him,— 

“ Well, my faithful follower, let us see, give 
an account of your mission. You reached 
the Qulf of Narenta, did, you not ? you have 
seen the Count Zapolsky ? ” 

“I have seen him, my general, I have 
spoken to him,” replied Marko again, some¬ 
what out of. breath. “ He was at one of his 
farms, on the shores of the gulf, when the 
master of the trabacolo landed us there, 
Assan the Morlaque and myself. I went 
directly to the Count; I found him surrounded 
by Hungarian peasants, whom he has trans¬ 
ported thither, as he says, in order to people 
Dalmatia with a few honest men. They were 
all at work like slaves, and he himself, the 
noble Zapolsky, with whip in hand, was using 
it to drive the teams of his ploughs, and his 
honest peasants a little also.” 

“Well! What then?” 

My lord, I bring you bad news,* I said ; 

* your beloved and honored nephew, George 
Arnstein, has been taken by the independent 
Slaves, who may do him an injury.’ This was 
the way I commenced.” 

“ Very well! And what did he reply ? ” 

“ He replied that those whom I called the 
Slaves were bandits, and his nephew a rake, 
spendthrift, who had already devoured the 
fortune which he had inherited from his de 
ceased father, that he was of age, and that 
his affairs did not concern him, and hopp! 
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and burr! and dac! and watt! —He began 
to whip up his oxen, without seeming to care 
about hearing the rest.” 

“ You were not the man to be discouraged 
at so little, Marko! ” 

“ No, indeed, my general, you will com¬ 
prehend that I had not made this voyage 
from the Gulf of Cattaro to the Gulf of Na- 
renta, in an open trabacolo , at the risk of 
being broiled by the sun, pierced by the wind, 
drowned by the sea or hung by the Austrians, 
only for the pleasure of saluting the old churl 
and giving him news of his family. 1 ’ 

“Well! What then?” 

“ Then,” pursued Marko, “ with your mis¬ 
sive in my hand, my general, I followed my 
old fox between two furrows. ‘Is it you 
again, bird of ill omen ? * said he, looking at 
me aslant. Nevertheless he took the letter, 
and its reading seemed to give him matter for 
reflection; for, as he glanced over it, he 
rubbed his chin or combed his beard with his 
fingers. After which, turning towards me, 
and examining me more in detail, he said,— 

“ * Who are you ? ’ 

“ * The captain of the boat and messenger 
to Ragusa! * 

“ * Your name P * 

“ * Dimitri Petmuno.’ 

“ * Well, Petmuno, my friend, by way of ac¬ 
knowledging your good offices, I have a great 
desire to send you to. the gulf to take a two 
hours bath, with your head at the bottom, your 
feet at the surface. This letter is but a tissue 
of falsehoods and forgeries; Pierre Z6ny is 
dead, my nephew George is at Vienna, and 
you are but a beggar and a rascal! 

“ You killed him, did you not ? ” said one 
of the younger chiefs, bending his head to 
that of Marko. 

“ No, I did not kill him, but I assured him, 
loudly and firmly that he alone was mistaken; 
that this signature was indeed that of Z6ny, 
of the chief of the Slaves, more powerful than 
ever, and of whom his nephew George was 
the prisoner. To convince him, I invoked 
God, the Virgin, and all the happy inhabitants 
of the holy Paradise, and concluded by de¬ 
claring that I should give him only till even¬ 
ing to prepare his reply, in specie or in in¬ 
gots.” 

“ Well said, my faithful follower! And 
then ? ” * 

“ Then he turned his back upon me, and 
hopp! and dac ! and watt! recommenced his 
driving. 


“ But when night came ? ” asked the Scla- 
vonian, whose impatience was beginning to 
turn to rage. 

“When night came,” replied Marko with 
assurance, “ Assan and I had at our heels all 
the Hungarians and all the dogs of the coun¬ 
try ; it was impossible to rejoin our trabacolo; 
we were forced, in order to flee as quickly as 
possible, to mount bare-backed the two first 
nags' which fell into our hands, and gain 
Herzegovina at full speed. Such was, my 
general, the reception which the Count Ladis- 
las Zapolsky gave your ambassadors.” 

“ The dog! may a thousand devils of hell 
broil him over a slow fire ! ” exclaimed Z6py, 
at last completely laying aside his guarded 
language and his official dignity. 

Around him, the chiefs wore downcast looks, 
A single countenance contracted for an in¬ 
stant with joy; it was that of Zagrab. This 
new incident might delay his departure. 

“But,” resumed Z6ny immediately, apos¬ 
trophizing Marko, “ messenger of misfortune, 
why then did you seem at first to promise us 
mountains and marvels ? ” 

“ It was because a happy thought is some¬ 
times worth a large sum; it is all I have brought 
you this time.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“The affair was an unfortunate one; we 
had estimated the prisoner below his value. 
Fifteen thousand Venetian ducats, fifteen 
thousand grammes for his ransom, when this 
George Arnstein is the heir of Count Zapol¬ 
sky! when the Count, notwithstanding his 
gypsy appearance, possesses as much gold as 
the mines of Schemnitz and the waters of the 
Aranyos combined could furnish in ten years! 
This gold, he keeps for himself, the old miser! 
he broods over it, he drinks it, he feasts his 
eyes upon it, he accumulates it in piles, in 
heaps, in mountains, in a ch&teau surrounded 
with moats and walls, which he calls his villa! 
When he was asked to ransom the life pf his 
nephew, he refused to deliver up to us the 
thousandth part; well, my general, I have 
thought that, in order to punish him, we 
ought to seize the whole; and the plan is 
practicable.” 

The circle of auditors around Marko drew 
closer by an electric movement. 

“ The more practicable,” resumed the ora¬ 
tor, “ that we have left friends on the route 
who are irritated at our prolonged stay in 
Montenegro. For his part, Assan the Mor- 
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laque so firmly believes in its success, that he 
wished to remain on the Dalmatian frontier, 
in an inhabited place called the Ruins, where 
he awaits us, while inspecting the country and 
the neighborhood/’ 

“Where is this villa which contains his 
treasure situated ? ” asked Zdny. 

“ Near Narenta, between the gulf and the 
river, my general.” 

“ And what distance separates us from it? ” 
“ By way of Herzegovina and Bosnia, which 
was the road I took on my return, it is three 
full days’ journey.” 

“ But it is an expedition of robbers, which 
Marko proposes to us! ” suddenly objected 
Paoli. “ Has the army of Slaves arrived at 
such a point that it dares to contend no longer 
except against villas ? ” 

“ Hola l ” said Marko; “ hola! my brave 
Polonais! ” that was the surname given to 
Paoli, who, as volunteer and under the orders 
of Kosciusko, had taken part in the late re¬ 
bellion in Poland. “The villa of Zapolsky 
is not built like any other. Have I neglected 
to inform you ? it is really a strong castle, 
surrounded with fosses and thick walls, and 
guarded by forty Heydukes armed to the 
teeth, who could easily break your old bones! ” 
“ My worthy comrade,” added Pierre Z6ny, 
“ the gold which is sought through a thousand 
perils and at the price of blood is not stolen, 
it is earned. Besides, in the struggle we are 
maintaining against our oppressors, does not 
booty at present constitute our only munitions, 
our grand general of the finances ? ” 

And, turning towards his men,— 

“ Companions, to those who believe us dead, 
we will soon teach the fact of our existence! 
Let them hear us utter the cry of revciUe, not 
from the heights of these mountains where 
they cannot reach us, but below, in the very 
midst of their possessions. We will conceal 
nothing! There is a perilous route to follow, 
a river and moats to cross, walls to scale, a 
fortress to carry by assault, gold to take!— 
Children, who among you wishes to share in 
the danger and in the booty ? ” 

“All! ” shouted the Slaves, uttering frenzied 
hurrahs. 


CHAFFER VI.—LAZO JU6SICH, THE HUNCHBACK. 

When the tumult was appeased,— 

“ What has become of our guest ? ” asked 
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Z6ny, resuming his place and finding that of 
Zagrab vacant. 

“ The soldiers of the emperor are not in 
the habit of feasting so long,” was the reply. 
“ He must have gono to whistle to the mar- 
mottes for amusement.” 

“I will profit by his absence, Pierre, to 
address to you one question,” said Paoli. 

“ Speak, my old comrade; you well know 
that my ear is always open to your words.” 

“ Well, what line of conduct have you 
traced out with regard to this Cattaran sol¬ 
dier ? Do you intend to allow him to depart 
to-night ? ” 
j “Undoubtedly.” 

“ Then, Pierre, what becomes of the expe- 
I dition to Narenta ?” 

“Why?” 

“Does not this man possess our secret? 
Has not the plan of Marko been proposed 
and adopted in his presence ? How will you 
assure yourself of his discretion ? ” 

“There is one method,” said Dumbrosk, 
with his mouth full; “ the only sure onej I 
will undertake it.” 

Z6ny cast upon him a furious glance. 

“Let no one here forget that this man is 
my friend, and that he has saved the life of 
Chrisna.” 

“So, we renounce the projected enter¬ 
prise ? ” 

“ If needs be, we renounce it! ” 

All the chiefs looked at each other with a 
stupified air, and while, from the other tables, 
joyous and noisy clamors were heard, at that 
of Z6ny, good humor seemed suddenly to 
have flown at the same time with appetite. 

After a prolonged silence,— 

“Kisilova! Kisilova! when shall I see thee 
again ?”—suddenly exclaimed one of the 
guests, as in a song addressed to an absent 
country. 

This was a countryman of Z6ny, a young 
Sdavonian, with lofty mien, red and bristling 
beard, a resonant voice, softened by the grace¬ 
ful dialect of his country, and whose blue 
eyes, full of delicacy and vivacity, tempered 
whatever was, at first glance, barbarous in his 
physiognomy. 

“ I know not why,” added he with an air 
of vague reverie, and half reclining on an ele¬ 
vation of the ground, “ I know not why the 
air we breathe in these valleys should Awaken 
in my heart the memories of our Sclavonia! 
Master, I would like to speak with you! ” 
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“ The moment is well chosen! ” muttered 
some with a gesture of disdain. 

44 Speak, Ogulin,” Z6ny hastened to reply, 
willing that the young chief should thus in¬ 
terrupt this stormy silence. 

44 When I inhabited by turns Kisilova and 
the verdant islands of the Save, do you know 
what a life I led, master? I practised every 
trade, and found it for my interest. I hunted 
the beaver and the otter in the rivers, the 
bear and lynx in the forests. Hunting or fish¬ 
ing, I provided my table abundantly with deli* 
cate fish and excellent game. I had the 
superintendence of a vast plantation of plum- 
trees, whose fruits, fermented, gave me a 
delicious arrack; I cultivated also the precious 
tobacco of Possego, with which eve§ our 
neighbor Turkey has nothing to compete, 
except that of Lataki£, and what I gathered, 
I consumed for myself alone, and in every 
form. Master, was not that a fortunate 
life ? ” 

44 What is it to us ? ” said one of the audi¬ 
tors impatiently. 

Ogulin made a sign with his hand and 
resumed,— 

“ More still, I had a friend, a joyous com¬ 
panion of my hunts, my labors, my pleasures; 
better yet, I had a mistress, beautiful, active, 
loving like all the daughters of Gradiska. 
How I loved her, and how my heart bounded 
in my breast, if I only heard at a distance on 
the ground, the little copper heels and silver 
bells of her red boots! Well, one day the 
name of Pierre Z6ny reached me; his camp 
was then pitched not far from the rapids of 
the Danube; three hundred cavaliers well 
equipped, marched under bis orders, and his 
numerous soldiers were scattered like clouds 
of grasshoppers from the deserts of Barmegh 
to the valleys of Harzag. Oh! it was then 
the King of the Danube had eyes all around 
his head to watch over his men, arms of 
iron to protect them, feet of the stag and 
gazelle to go wherever there was danger; it 
was then that the Emperor could not sleep 
when the name of Pierre Zeny had been mur¬ 
mured in his ear, and that he began to fear 
the Slaves, as formerly he had feared the 
French! At the sound of war, of independ¬ 
ence and of triumph, I comprehended that I 
was of that Slavonic race to which the world 
was one day to belong! I threw a glance of 
despair on my plantations, and I bade adieu to 
my pleasant country of Kisilova, to my dear 
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forests, to my beloved islands of the Save. 
Stana wept, sobbed, writhed with grief and 
anger; but I had broken with my heart, and 
laughed as I looked at her. My friend, to 
whom I had confided my project of departure, 
would have opposed it; he threatened to re¬ 
veal it to the Austrian governor. I seized my 
sabre, and his blood flowed. Yes, Pierre 
Zeny, for you I refused my mistress and had 
nearly killed my friend! — Now,” added 
Ogulin, casting his head down with discour¬ 
agement, 44 I regret them both ! ” 

44 And why do you regret them ? ” said Zeny, 
whose face, in spite of himself betrayed 
emotion. 

Ogulin did not reply, but another chief 
speaking in his stead said,— 

44 Because what he did for you, Pierre, you 
refuse to do for us! ” 

44 You will it, you all will it!—Weil, I de¬ 
liver this Croat to you!” hastily replied 
Z6ny. “ I will not balance the safety of my 
soldiers against one man,—were this man my 
brother! At all events, what should I care if 
one soldier is wanting at roll-call in a Cattaran 
regiment! Am I then so anxious to have the 
rpiks of the emperor’s soldiers full ? I de¬ 
liver him up to you, I tell you,—now, what 
do you do with him ? ” 

| 44 Master,” said a Rousniak, who, from a 

hideous leprosy which disfigured his face, had 
acquired the name of the Wild Boar, 44 your 
friend has nothing to fear while he remains 
among us, we are very hospitable ! ” 

44 Well,—and afterwards ? ” ' 

44 Afterwards—when the hour comes im 
which he is to return to Verba safe and sound,. 
Dumbrosk and myself will undertake to- 
serve as guides to this brave soldier. He 
will travel but the more safely.” 

And a cannibal laugh relaxed his frightful 
and purple face. 

44 God help him!” said the Sclavonian.. 
44 But are you very sure that he paid attention 
to the recital of Marko,—that he understood 
our project ? ” 

He was still speaking when Zagrab, who* 
had just been makings vain attempt tore- 
join Chrisna, re-entered beneath the enclosure 
of the lentisks; beside him was a new per¬ 
sonage, whose presence awoke noisy clamors 
from all the Slaves. 

This was a Montenegrin, with wan com¬ 
plexion, prominent shoulders, and, head half 
shaved in front; dressed in. the white Greek 
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gunine, and Turkish drawers; on his head he 
wore a little red cap, thrown back, and en¬ 
circled in the form of a turban by a ragged 
kerchief of striped cotton. To complete the- 
costume of this personage, his feet were thrust 
into espadrilles of goatskin; from his knit sash, 
clouded and brayed like the rest of his cos¬ 
tume, hung a long pipe, a kand-jar with horn 
handle, and an ink-horn decorated with 
little ornaments of rusty copper. His humped 
shoulder, with the aid of his bent left v arm, 
supported a basket of woven rushes, which, 
grotesque much more than the other utensils 
of his paraphernalia, attracted eager glances. 

At once the messenger of Chrisna, purveyor 
of Z6ny, public scribe, this actor, playing all 
parts, even that of laughing-stock for the 
bandits, was Lazo Jussich. 

“Here he comes! here he comes!” ex¬ 
claimed with a gleam of joy in their eyes 
those of the guests who hoped to touch the 
contents of the basket. 

“ How handsome he is! what a fine form! 
has this Cupid of the daughters of Mentene- 
gro! ” repeated others with increasing hilar¬ 
ity and clapping their hands. “ He is very 
late! but he has come at last! Let me pass, 
that I may kiss him. Vive Lazo!” 

Although accustomed to the more or Jess 
delicate raillery and even to the brutality of 
the Slaves, Lazo Jussich was standing abashed 
at this reception, when, suddenly a vigorous 
arm raised him from the ground, as if he had 
been an empty bottle, and transported him, 
* all palpitating, to the very centre of the table 
of the chiefs, where he, his basket, ink-horn, 
kand-jar, and pipe, rolled pell-mell among the 
debris of the feast 

A hurricane of frantic laughter was imme¬ 
diately prolonged throughout the whole line. 

The author of this spicy trick, was Dum- 
'brosk. 

Recovering his footing not without diffi¬ 
culty, and emerging safe and sound from the 
ruins of the colossal feast, Lazo Jussich, his 
body aching from the grasp of the giant, and 
his garments still more dilapidated than 
before, withdrew apart, with a ferocious and 
pouting air. 

Then Z6ny turning to the Croat, said: 

“The night is approaching and we are 
about to separate, comrade; this man, this 
Lazo, will serve you as a guide to regain 
Verba. It was agreed that you should take 
with you, on leaving me, a token of my grati- 


rude; hut you see, Jean, my good will in your 
behalf has encountered an obstacle. You 
heard, did you not, the recital of my faithful 
Marko.” 

Zdny and his men listened with anxiety 
for the reply of the Croat. 

“You heard it?—you comprehended its 
purport, did you not P 99 repeated the ques¬ 
tioner. 

“ Yes,” replied Zagrab, without suspecting 
that this simple monosyllable was to be turned, 
like the blade of a poignard, against him. 

“ It is well! ” returned the Sclavonian, ad¬ 
dressing to the others a glance of intelli¬ 
gence. “ Then you know that, if I am at 
this moment unable to discharge my debt to 
you,4t will not be so always. I will give you 
a draft for two thousand sequins, payable at 
sight, on a Jew at Cattaro; he would not 
give you ten paras for it to-day; but when 
the rumor of our expedition shall have reached 
him, he will not charge you more than twenty 
per cent Lazo carries with him all the nec¬ 
essary writing materials.” 

And he made a sign to the Montenegnn. 

“ What do I want with this paper; 99 asked 
Zagrab. “Ought not your word to suffice 
me ? And this word, even, I give you back. 
Let there no longer be question of debt and 
gratitude between us. Let us separate quits 
on this point. Adieu ! 99 

And without taking other leave of the 
Slavic chief, throwing his gun en bandoulttre 
over his shoulder, he approached Lazo. The 
Rousniak and Dumbrosk then came out 
from the circle of the auditors, ready to 
serve as guides to the Croat. 

But a new revolution had just taken place 
in the mind of the Sclavonian. Hardly had 
Zagrab started, than he followed him. 

“ Do not leave us yet, Jean; do not depart 
alone from this valley; go to-morrow and 
with us! ” 

“How?” 

“You are a soldier; you should love war. 
Why not share with us our dangers and our 
good fortune P ” 

“ I! But do you forget that I am in the 
service of the emperor.” 

“ Have you not leave of absence P and how 
can it be better employed P ” 

“ But it expires in a few days! ” 

“ A few days will suffice us; the business 
will be promptly done, and the results must 
be fortunate for us.” 
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“Do not tempt me, Z6ny,” replied the 
Croat, his eye kindling with a sadder flame. 
“ Do not tempt me! a Croat is a mountaineer, 
and, if I consulted only my inclination, I 
should rather march with you up and down 
these heights, than to promenade endlessly 
to and fro on the glacis of a fortress. But 
the son of my father a deserter! ” 

“ You will be in time to return to Cattaro, 
I tell yon; I swear it to you hy the Danube! 
Come, come with us to visit the gulf of Na- 
renta! It is there only that I can recompense 
you like a king! Come, friend, come!—I ask 
it of you as a last service of which you can¬ 
not yourself comprehend the importance, but 
which is not less, perhaps, than those you 
have already rendered me.” 

“ Let it be so then! ” said Zagrab, feigning 
to yield to the solicitations of Z6ny. 

During this scene, Paolo and Marko were 
explaining to Oguiin and some other chiefs, 
the causes which had wrought this new revul¬ 
sion in the will of the master. The disap¬ 
pearance of these two men (for it would have 
been difficult to have prevented Lazo from 
sharing the fate of Zagrab), setting out for 
Verba the same day and never reaching it, 
might awaken the suspicions of the Montene¬ 
grins, and close forever, to the Slaves, all 
access to the Black Mountains; while in 
opening their ranks to the Croat, they had 
him beneath their surveillance, within reach 
of their carbines. Instead of a single pris¬ 
oner, they had two to conduct; that was all. 
Circumstances should by and by decide what 
was to be done with both. These reasons 
seemed sufficient, and a general hurra wel¬ 
comed the voluntary engagement of the Cat- 
taran soldier. Dumbrosk was not the last 
to congratulate him and press his hand. In 
order worthily to entertain this new and im¬ 
portant recruit, the repast, so often inter¬ 
rupted, was resumed and prolonged. 

“ Let the torches be lighted! let us lay 
hands on our provisions of wines and brandies; 
why need we spare, now that the affair of 
Narenta is settled ? ” said Zeny, whose head 
was beginning to warm. “ By St. Spiridion, 
Jean, I will empty yonder basket in your 
honor.” 

‘•Well said!” replied Dumbrosk; “I am 
thirsty! ” 

The wines of Hungary and those of Mon¬ 
tenegro circulated. All the joyous words, all 
the impulses of gayety imprisoned in leather 
bottles from Buda and Czevnisca, in flasks 
from Zara and Cattaro, were poured out along 
with floods of rum, arrack and maraschino. 


An hour afterwards, all the quests were ex¬ 
tended on the same spot which had served 
them as a seat and a table; all lay beside 
their arms, like a battalion of heroes glori¬ 
ously fallen on the battle-field. 

The wind, which had arisen, agitated at 
once the foliage of the lentisks and the flames 
of the torches; the light cast through the 
interstices of the fluctuating dome, stud¬ 
ded it with innumerable scintillations. It was 
like a sky of verdure illuminated from below 
by fantastic stars; applied to the trees, the 
torches before consuming, suddenly emitted 
unexpected gleams; the burning resin fell in 
glowing drops like little blazing meteors, or 
running along the trunks like melted lava, 
made them resemble columns of jasper or 
granite, with fiery flutings, and filled the Val¬ 
ley of Ferns with light, combustion, and magic 
vapors. 

To this picture spectators were wanting. 
Nevertheless Zagrab was still on the watch; 
but his national instincts led him but feebly to 
contemplative emotions. Suddenly amid the 
tremors of the air, he heard some notes of a 
Croatian song, which had more than once re¬ 
sounded in his ear in the valleys of Licavia. 
He soon rejoined Chrisna in the direction of 
the Valley of Mosses. No one could hear 
what they said, but when the Croat returned 
beneath the lentisks, his brow was dripping 
with perspiration. After having cast on Z6ny 
the glance of a hyena, he suddenly turned his 
head, and, thrusting into the ground at a 
single stroke the entire blade of his hunting- 
knife, broke it, murmuring:— 

“Good Virgin of Agram, my protectress, 
thou whose name I bear,* give me strength 
and patience. I will not shed his blood, I 
swear it to thee; but I must have vengeance!” 

Meanwhile, through the rugged mountain 
paths, one man was stealing in the shadow to 
gain the valley of Scagliari. After having 
passed Verba, he could see on his left, the 
outline of Mt. Vermoz, and on the other side, 
as a black point, a projection from the ground 
the fort of the Trinity, occupied by the Aus¬ 
trians. Panting, breathless, this man then 
paused, suffocating with heat and fatigue; he 
took off his scanty turban and shook in the 
air his half shaved forehead. Then, in order 
to give himself courage to finish his route, 
putting aside the skirts of his white gunine , 
he examined with a triumphant air, by the 
starlight, a large silver watch which hung on 
his breast. 

This man was Lazo Jussich,the hunchback; 
this watch, was that of Jean Zagrab. 

* Agram is the German name of the city called 
Zagrab in the Croatian tongue, which is only one 
of the numerous dialects of the Slavic or Illyrian 
language. 
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PAST 

CHAPTER I.—UNDER THE COWL. 

In the plains of Bosnia, between the moun¬ 
tains of Cemerno and the forests of Herze¬ 
govina, in the first rays of morning, a young 
girl was about to cut rushes on the banks of a 
pond; some men, strangers in the oountry, 
suddenly appeared at her side. Through a 
sentiment of modesty the child hid her face 
with a tuft of the reeds she was holding in 
her hand, and from an impulse of curiosity, 
spreading them out in the form of a fan, for¬ 
tunate at seeing without being 6een, she 
peeped between the separated stems. These 
men were covered with dust and appeared to 
have taken a long journey. At first she felt 
moved with compassion for them; but they 
had a stern and feroeious air, and she was 
afraid. They passed on; her fears were 
quieted and she continued to cut her rushes. 

The same day some monks of the Greek 
ritual, with bearded chins, occupied in remov¬ 
ing stones from a little field belonging to their 
community, perceived afar off a caravan of 
persons on foot winding along a mountain 
side; they thought it a pilgrimage, or at least 
the emigration of some tribe who were seek¬ 
ing to improve their fortunes by changing 
their country. At all events, they offered up 
YOW8 for the success of the enterprise and 
even bestowed their benediction on the pil¬ 
grims. What astonished the good fathers 
most was, that one of the brethren, who, find¬ 
ing the heat great, had laid aside his gown 
on commencing his labors, could not find it 
again when the caravan had gone past. 

The next day, this same caravan, more 
numerous than at its point of departure, was 
pursuing its march, divided into two com¬ 
panies. The first, composed of young and 
active men, with vigorous step and vigilant 
eye, cleared the way. 

At the head of the second appeared an in¬ 
dividual entirely buried beneath the costume 
of a monk, and who was escorted by two 
satellites; the one with gray beard, the other 
of colossal stature, with pistols in their hands. 
It would not have been easy to tell the age 
of the pretended monk by his appearance any 
more than by his features. His face masked 
by his cowl, he was scarcely able to distinguish 
where to put his foot; his long gown, fastened 
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by a girdle around the waist in a multitude of 
folds, puffed out over his back in an ungrace¬ 
ful manner; his hands, crossed on his breast, 
less through an impulse of pious compunction 
than by a measure of prudence on the part 
of his guards, impeded the movements of his 
arras and compelled him to an awkward gait, 
increased still more by the fatigue of the 
journey, which had swollen his feet and worn 
his shoes to tatters. 

“Mercy, gentlemen!” exclaimed he sud¬ 
denly, throwing himself on the ground. “ Of 
what use is this interminable race ? Can you 
not kill me here as well as elsewhere ? ” 

“ Who told you that we intend to kill you, 
Monsieur Count?” replied he of the gray- 
beard : “ come, get up, a little more patience! ” 
“ I cannot take another step. Torn and 
aching feet afford but a poor support to an 
empty stomach! If you wish me to accom¬ 
pany you, procure a horse for me, at least! ” 

“ Our cavalry are asleep beneath the fagots,” 
replied his interlocutor with the most perfect 
sang-froid; “ but they will awake before long. 
Patience! ” ' 

“Patience! patience!” repeated the false 
monk without stirring from the spot. “ Do 
you think to appease my fatigue and hunger 
by giving me an enigma to divine ? ” 

“ Who of us is not hungry ? ” replied the 
colossus, his other satellite; *' but we are ap¬ 
proaching the refectory and the stable; come, 
onward! ” 

His two guards took him by the arms and 
raised him to his feet. The remainder of the 
second troop, after a period of delay necessi¬ 
tated by this incident, resumed their march. 
At the rear of an array of persons of all sorts, 
came a litter closed by curtains of foliage, and 
carried by robust porters, with square feet 
and broad shoulders. In this litter, two wo¬ 
men, one young and the other old, were con¬ 
versing in a low tone. 

“ Listen, Margatt,” murmured the younger 
in the ear of her companion, “ it is to your 
husband that the guardianship of the prisoner 
has been confided, as well as to Paoli, it is 
true. But the latter is old, it would be easy 
to elude his vigilance; besides, at night, they 
will watch by turns. In the midst of these 
forests where no road is traced, it would be 
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so easy to attempt an escape, especially by 
night.” 

44 You still persist in your plan, then, tnig - 
nonne ? ” replied the old woman with a crafty 
air. 

And, playing, as if absently, with the end 
of the gold chain which was passed through 
Chrisna’s girdle,— 

44 Ah! if it were indeed my little George!— 
if I were very sure of it! ” 

44 It is indeed he, Morgatt ; it is he! George 
d’Amstein, the only son of Count Frederick, 
your former master!” interrupted Chrisna, 
with vehemence. 

44 How do you know, mtgnonnet who told 
you so P ” 

44 Himself!” 

And by this revelation, made almost unin¬ 
tentionally, Chrisna saw herself compelled to 
come to a complete confidence on the subject 
of the mysterious correspondence which she 
had found means to carry on with the pris¬ 
oner. The curiosity of Margatt was satisfied 
but not her avarice. 

Her mistress then held up to her view the 
rich reward which the prisoner would pay for 
bis liberty, if ever, thanks to her, he should 
succeed in recovering it. 

44 That is well,” said Margatt; 44 but do you 
see, my child, if I am not quite so young as 
yourself, I am more experienced. As for me, 
this little trinket here would be more likely 
to give me a desire to do good than the finest 
words,however gilded. 

Chrisna comprehended that she could not 
conquer her ill-will without a concession: 
44 After all,” said she, 44 it is not giving away 
this chain to use it for his interest; I will still 
reserve his part” 

She twisted violently a link which she suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking, and presenting a long 
fragment of the chain to Margatt said,— 

44 Here, I give this to you in his name.” 

The old woman hastened to slip her booty 
into her pocket; then, with an air of regret, 
said,— 

44 What a pity to divide thus such a valua¬ 
ble jewel! ” 

44 But will he not need it himself, Margatt, 
to pay his expenses and his guides, if he 
should soon be free, as I hope, since you con¬ 
sent to intercede for us with your husband P ” 

44 1 intercede for you! ” exclaimed the old 
woman; 44 have I said a word about that P 


What can you expect me to obtain from 
Dumbrosk? He has repulsed me these eight 
years! ” 

Without being discouraged by this sudden 
revulsion, Chrisna essayed to make her earner- 
iste comprehend that Dumbrosk might per¬ 
haps be less averse to a reconciliation than 
she supposed. Time might have enlightened 
him as to his true interests. He had, doubt¬ 
less, more than once, amid his fatigues and 
privations, regretted his residence at CEden- 
burg. At the idea that, thanks to the protec¬ 
tion of the new master of the domain, saved 
by him, he might there find welcome and se¬ 
curity, was it not possible his sentiments 
would suddenly change P Who could say he 
might not yet make a good husband P Men 
who have most loved noise and war are often 
those who afterwards best appreciate tran¬ 
quillity and repose. 

Still in a low tone, Chrisna continued to 
talk of reconciliation and a certain recom¬ 
pense. 

The little round eyes of Margatt shone 
with unusual brilliancy; her mouth, which had 
never been masked with a smile, was half 
opened; her neck and shoulders were drawn 
up and bridled, and thanks to the projection of 
her hooked nose, she bore a close resemblance 
to an owl which is preparing to utter a cry. 
This cry which the owly woman at last allowed 
to escape, was one of pleasure. 

Can it be believed P That which had just 
moved most powerfully her hopes and given 
to the withered fibres of her heart as it were 
a galvanic shock, was neither the hope of re¬ 
ward nor of return to (Edenburg; it was be¬ 
fore all, above all, the intoxicating idea that 
she might perhaps recover the affections of 
her giant, and pass with bjm days woven of 
silk and gold. 

Not far from the palanquin, two men, 
marching at the same pace, with guns slung 
over their shoulders, were conversing together, 
hut one only of the two seemed to express 
himself with confidence and familiarity. 

^ 44 1 may confide in you, what I am careful 
not to tell my men,” said the latter; 44 but her 
very coldness has given constancy to a pas¬ 
sion which I thought but transient; I love 
her more than it is permitted a warrior to 
love. Her presence has become so indispen¬ 
sable to me, that she must accompany me 
everywhere, even in this expedition where 
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•access depends upon a coup de main, and 
where she may be in the way. What can I 
do ? This love is stronger than I ? ” 

“ And has she ever loved you ? ” asked his 
oompanion. 

“ Who can know the heart of a woman ? 
but why not ? she came in search of me of 
her own accord. Nevertheless, for some time 
past, she has grown cool at my approach; 
when she fixes her eyes upon me, I surprise 
in them sharp and angry glances. Perhaps,” 
pursued Z&ny, “ she has had enough of the 
life we lead. Would you believe it P I have 
thought of retiring with her into Russia and 
asking to be allowed to serve under the Czar. 
Ought he not to assist those who have fought 
for the cause of the Slaves, which is his own P 
This project—who knows ?—1 have not yet 
announced it to Chrisna—But I have said 
enough about my weaknesses,” said he inter¬ 
rupting himself; 44 you will end by despising 
me. In your turn, Jean, give me your confi¬ 
dence. For want of love affairs, confide to 
me your soldier’s adventures; for you have 
perhaps never loved, have you ? ” 

44 Once—only once.” 

44 It was then serious ? ” 

“I will let you judge for yourself—by and 
by.” 

44 Why not now ? ” 

44 It is a long story, and my breath is short 
when I am marching. But I understand 
nothing of the route by which you have led 
us, Zeny,” continued Zagrab, turning the con¬ 
versation. 44 Our direction should be towards 
the Gulf of Narenta,andl cannot divine how 
we are to attain this end and touch at Dalma¬ 
tia, by following the lands of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina.” 

44 Herzegovina is but partly Turkish,” ob¬ 
jected Z6ny with an acquiescent air. 44 Another 
half day, and these forests will become Austrian, 
and still protected by them, we shall soon be 
separated from the habitation of the old Mag¬ 
yar only by mountains, where it will be easy 
to disguise our numbers Our plan has not 
been carelessly laid.” 

. The brow of Zagrab contracted beneath an 
anxious thought. 

44 You may be in the right, Z6ny,” said he; 
44 but I am thinking of my furlough which is 
about to expire.” 

44 Be easy, my friend; the expedition once 
over, the first barque can bear you speedily 
* n one gulf to the other.” 4 

~8 


At this moment Marko came to interrupt 
the conversation. 

44 General,” said he, 44 we are approaching; 
you can give the signal.” 

Not far from thence, in a vast clearing of 
the forest, three Cumanian Tartars, extended 
beneath an oak, with their eyes half closed, 
were peopling with their dreams the desert 
which surrounded them. As if by the effect 
of a mirage, their fairy Dolibaba showed 
them, amid the warm vapors which enveloped 
the earth, the reed cabins abandoned by them 
on the undulating banks of the Theiss. 

In the clearing, twenty horses, without 
bridles;were sleeping, buried in the tall grass. 
But for the cooing of the turtle-doves, the 
most profound silence would have reigned in 
these solitudes. Suddenly the scream of an 
eagle, thrice repeated, was heard. The horses 
bounded to their feet and uttered prolonged 
neighings; the three men rose, and, shaking 
their heads, as if to dispel their dreams, 
said,— 

44 It is he!” 

A few moments afterwards, the Cumanian 
Tartars received the congratulations of the 
whole band; by order of the chiefs, heaps of 
branches, piled up behind impenetrable thick¬ 
ets were thrown down, searched, and from 
them taken bridles, saddles, bits, and even 
arms and provisions, buried there two months 
before, when the Slaves, after multiplied re¬ 
verses, had first been compelled to shelter 
themselves behind the frontier of Bosnia. 

While some occupied themselves in equip¬ 
ping the horses, and others took the rest and 
nourishment they needed, the pretended monk 
seated himself on the trunk of a tree thrown 
down by the wind. One of his guards (it was 
Paoli), taking pity on him, threw back his 
cowl to allow him a view of the sky, and from 
this greasy frock which seemed to conceal 
from the eye only a deformed being, another 
Lazo Jussich, arose a young head, with blond 
and curly hair, though strangely tangled and 
matted during the route, beneath the weight 
of the cowl. 

George Zapolsky might have been between 
twenty-three and twenty-four years of age; 
his features were delicate and fine; his akin, 
white as that of a woman, wore a dull pale¬ 
ness which the fatigue of the journey or the 
darkness of his cell alone might have given it. 
In the tones of his voice, in his blue eye, as ia 
his attitude, there was something of indolence, 
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voluptuousness and irony, which sufficiently 
announced that this descendant of a powerful 
race had exhausted his Hungarian vigor in 
the friction of an effeminate civilization. 

All escape appearing impossible at this mo* 
ment, Paoli untied the thong which confined 
the hands of the prisoner, and only remained 
beside him. The young Count thanked him 
by a courteous gesture. Afterwards, he 
stretched out his arms and extended his fingers 
so long compressed, with infantile joy; then, 
rising a moment, he repaired as well as he 
could the disorder of his hair, and cast around 
him a glance at once tranquil and inquisitive; 
after which, making of one of the branches of 
of the tree a support, a pillow for his back, he 
carelessly extended himself on the trunk as on 
a divan. 

“How. do you feel, Monsieur Count?” 
asked Paoli. 

“ Better, much better already; but my feet 
ache horribly. Fortunately,” added he, smil¬ 
ing at his old guardian, “ I shall now no longer 
touch the ground, since your cavalry has at 
least come out from beneath the fagots! 
You see that I have found out your enigma! 
I have taken time for it! I shall have a horse, 
shall I not ? You promised it to me!” 

“ And I will keep my word to you, young 
man,” replied Paoli to him, with an almost 
paternal air. 

“ And wliat is to be the duration of this 
halt?” 

“ Two hours at least.” 

“Thank God! two blessed hours of sun¬ 
shine ! That counts in a life which may be 
short? But are we to travel a long time 
thus ? And what is to be the end of this in¬ 
terminable march ? ” 

Paoli re-assumed his severe attitude, and 
maintained silence. 

“ Pardon me if I have been indiscreet,” re¬ 
sumed the young count; “ may I know, at 
least, where we are, and what is the name of 
this beautiful forest, where the ground is so 
rough for poor pedestrians ? ” 

The same silence on the part of Paoli. 

“ Decidedly,” said he to himself, “ it seems 
that my questions have an importance which 
I did not suspect.” 

And, assuming a more comfortable position 
on his rustic divan, he continued,— 

“Ah! it my former tutor, the Abbe 
Giulani, should learn that, for three days past, 
1 have travelled through countries of which I 


do not even know the names, what would he 
think of his pupil, he who made the inter¬ 
rogation point the principal element in every 
profitable journey ? And my good Venetian 
friends, those who think me at Home or 
Naples, enjoying the pleasures of the Corso, 
or visiting the ruins of Pompeii, while awaiting 
the fetes of the Carnival; what would be # 
their stupefaction if they knew that the 
Pompeii into which I have descended was but 
a cold cavern of Montenegro, and that all my 
joyous masquerades have been confined to 
this villanous monkish gown ! ” 

With his eyes fixed upon the ground, he 
was thus evoking the memory of his ancient 
preceptor and of his absent friends, perhaps 
in order to forget the strange companions 
who surrounded him, when two shades, of 
feminine form, glided up to the tree upon 
which he was extended. He raised his head. 

Followed by Margatt, Chrisna, with lofty 
brow, and shy like the huntress Diana, 
passed by him. 

“ Who is that woman ? ” asked he imme¬ 
diately of Paoli. 

" What is it to you ? ” 

“ Pardon me—you are right; I forget. 
She is very beautiful 9 ” 

The question of the young captive was sin¬ 
cere ; his astonishment was not pretended; 
never before this day had he seen his pro¬ 
tectress. 

The latter clearly understood the expression 
of admiration which had just been addressed to 
her, and a sudden blush covered her face. She 
slowly turned her eyes towards the false 
monk, attempting to assume an air of calm¬ 
ness and indifference, and was, in her turn, 
on the point of betraying herself by a move¬ 
ment of surprise,%lmost of affright, on find¬ 
ing him so handsome. 

She had never seen, except by night, and 
amid the tumult of an alarm, this prisoner in 
whose fate she had taken so lively an interest. 
At sight of him, she was, as it were, ashamed 
of her devotion. In her confusion, forgetting 
that she had come there, not alone to show 
herself, but especially to make herself known, 
to make the unfortunate man understand that, 
in the forests of Herzegovina as well as in the 
valleys of Montenegro, some one was watch¬ 
ing over him, she went on her way, while 
the young man followed her with admiring 
eyes. 

Paoli having then announced to George 
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that it was time to think of appeasing the 
hunger which tormented him, the latter re¬ 
plied, resuming his tone of light raillery, 
through which, nevertheless his real senti¬ 
ments revealed themselves. 

“ Ah ! not yet, my dear guardian, I pray 
you! it would be truly too many pleasures at 
once. We. must learn to save them, especi¬ 
ally when they are rare. Are not air, rest, 
light, enough for the moment, even without 
that charming apparition ? * 

A few moments afterwards, armed with one 
of those pretexts familiar to all women, 
Chrisna retraced her steps. Her hand which 
she alternately placed on her hair and at her 
girdle, her eyes which were looking here and 
there along the route she had just traversed, 
seemed to indicate that she had lost some¬ 
thing detached from her corsage or her 
coiffure . Stooping down, and appearing to 
assist in her researches, the cameriste , this 
time walked at a little distance behind her. 

“Margatt! ” said the young woman, rais¬ 
ing her voice so as to be heard by another 
than her servant, " do not lose courage,—as 
for my part, I have good hope. Keep your 
eyes well open—” 

The remainder of the sentence was ad¬ 
dressed only to Dame Margatt directly. 

At the sound of this voice, whose sweet echo 
suddenly awoke in his remembrance, George 
started; his invisible protectress had just 
unveiled herself to his eyes! Since she is 
beautiful, she must be powerful. He may 
then rely upon her assistance, confide in her 
promises! Notwithstanding his sufferings, 
which are but partially relieved, and the sin¬ 
ister faces by which he is surrounded, he is 
already visited by golden dreams; he hopes 
for liberty, perhaps for m<£e. Since he has 
seen his benefactress, his gratitude towards 
her has redoubled; at the age of Arnstein, a 
debt of gratitude is paid in love. 

Witnessing his agitation, and turning that 
she might not meet his eye, Chrisna again 
went away, putting her finger on her lip. 

Arnstein placed his hand on his heart. 

Seated on one of the trailing folds of his 
prisoner’s gown, and very tranquil with respect 
to him, whom he felt moving behind him, 
old Paoli had seen nothing, observed nothing, 
of these signs, these transports, these glances. 

But one other had observed all and seen 
all for him; and that other was Pierre 
Z6ny! 
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CHAPTER IL—FORMERLY. 

George Zapolsky, Count of Arnstein. by 
right of his mother, had in his veins a mix¬ 
ture of Austrian and Hungarian blood; but 
the Sarmatian type was in him almost en¬ 
tirely effaced; his mother was a German. 

One day, on his return from a campaign. 
Count Frederick Zapolsky saw, in the long 
avenue of oaks of old (Edenbnrg, the Countess, 
hearing in her arms her son, that only son, 
born on the evening of his departure, and his 
heart beat with joy and pride. As soon as 
he held in his arms this fragile, fair, and rosy 
child, his brow suddenly contracted as if with 
shame and confusion. 

“ By St. Andrew!” muttered he, “ the child 
resembles a Saxon more tlian a Magyar! 
What a figure will he one day make in the 
chamber of the magnates, in the midst of 
black hair and bronzed faces! My brother 
Ladislas was right in opposing my alliance 
with a daughter of Austria.” 

And without having caressed it, he returned 
the child to its mother. \ 

At a later period, forgetting his pride of 
race, having recovered his natural sentiments, 
and contemplating his child with affection, the 
count said to his wife,— 

“ Elizabeth, he will resemble you; he will 
owe to you his beauty; 1 wish him to owe to 
me his strength and courage; exercises of 
arms and on horseback must early be taught 
him in order to develop and transform these 
delicate and puny limbs; we must commission 
the air and the sunshine to embrown his skin; 

I desire that this child, the last drop of the 
royal blood of Jean Zapolsky, be brought up 
as roughly as that of the meanest of our peas¬ 
ants. It is thus that of our girl I will have 
made a boy, a man, a hussar, a centaur, a 
worthy descendant of Arpad! ” 

Count Frederick attempted to put these 
projects entirely into execution. From his 
earliest years, removed from the care of wo¬ 
men, little George ran about naked in sum¬ 
mer, exposed to the heat of a burning sky; 
in winter, with his feet half clad, his body half 
covered with a little bunda (sack of sheep¬ 
skin), he played among the snow and mud, 
with hia young and rustic village companions. 

u George,” said the Count to the child, who 
then listened to him with fixed eye, but with¬ 
out even trying to comprehend him, “ the na¬ 
tion to which you belong is a nation of soldiers. 
After having shaken off the yoke of the Turks, 
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and subdued the ancient races confounded 
with ours, we must remain up and on horse 
to sustain ourselves; Hungary is a camp; it 
is one of the armed frontiers of Europe, as 
was formerly Poland on the North. We have 
confided the guardianship of our liberties to 
Austria; we must therefore fight, first for 
ourselves, afterwards for her, perhaps against 
her. I will explain that to you by and by. 
But this is the reason why those of the great 
Magyar family should constantly remain *ith 
their hands on their sabres. It is a life of 
fatigues, but which has its pleasures for it is 
also a life of devotion.” 

And, after this discourse or some other of 
the same kind, making him mount without a 
saddle a little jongre, a species of active and 
indefatigable horse which are found only in 
Hungary, both, during whole hours, would 
gallop over the putzas, vast meadows scat¬ 
tered along the Danube, and stretching out 
even beyond the river, in an immense plain, 
to the desert of Barmegh. 

George was then seven years old; accord¬ 
ing to his father’s wishes, his skin, formerly 
so white, of a tissue so delicate, was, not 
positively bronzed, but russet and hardened 
by the sun, and all the women of the chateau, 
cameristes arid others, secretly murmured 
against their master, who had thus sought to 
give so beautiful a child the complexion of a 

gyp*y- 

Meanwhile the pupil began to fail in his 
task; in consequence of his races in the 
putzas , he was attacked by a fever which was 
protracted for a long time. An invalid, he 
necessarily fell back upon the care of his 
mother. Scarcely had he begun to recover, 
when she ceased to watch beside him. To 
the questions of little George the reply was 
made:— 

“ She is indisposed; she is sick also.” 

Then, in the chateau, faces became grave 
and silent. The child ceased to interrogate. 

One morning, the Count, pale and gloomy, 
entered his chamber, made him dress, took 
him by the hand and conducted him directly 
to his mother's apartment, after haring 
scarcely articulated these words:— 

" My son, prepare yourself for the greatest 
of sorrows.” 

The shutters were closed, though it was 
day, and waxlights were burning here and 
there, and even beside the bed of the Countess. 
Seated on this bed, with her feet on the 


estrade, and supported by cushions, the latter, 
richly clad in violet velvet, with pearls in he. 
hair, and around her neck; golden brande- 
bourgs, also enriched with pearls, adorned th* 
false button-holes of her robe, whose parted 
skirts revealed, at the bottom of a satin petti¬ 
coat, the escutcheon of the Zapolsky, their 
device and the symbolic and fatal figure of 
the white monk. The national ornament of 
the Hungarian ladies, the long, muslin veil, 
descended from the bead of the countess over 
her shoulders, and covered her hands, spark¬ 
ling with jewels. 

On entering this chamber poor George at 
first heard, as a confused murmur, sighs, and 
words pronounced in a low tone. Terrified 
and trembling, he walked with downcast 
brow, having a presentiment of the misfortune 
which threatened him, but unable yet to be¬ 
lieve in it. Raising* his eyes at last, he saw 
his mother adorned with her richest garments, 
still beautiful and seeming to smile upon him; 
he uttered a cry of joy and sprang towards 
her. In the midst of his enthusiasm, his 
father stopped him,— 

u My son, kneel and pray to God for your 
mother: she is dead.” 

And the child fainted, uttering a sob 
echoed by all the people of the household. 

A year later, another scene of an entirely 
different character, and which was destined 
also to dwell in his memory, passed before his 
eyes in this same chateau of old CEdenburg. 

It was in 1809. Already masters of Vienna, 
the French nevertheless still felt the double¬ 
headed eagle struggle beneath them. After 
the doubtful affair of Essling, Napoleon of¬ 
fered the Hungarians to recognize and sustain 
them as a free and independent power, if 
they would separate themselves from Austria, 
asking of them only neutrality. To this pro¬ 
position, which might perhaps have tempted 
her if Austria had been triumphant, the noble 
and faithful Hungary of Maria Theresa re¬ 
sponded only by the war-cry. Insurrection 
was proclaimed; insurrection, that is to say 
the rising en masse against the foreigner; 
the last man, the last horse, the last crown, 
were placed at the service of the country! 

One day George heard the clarion resound 
in the grand avenue of oaks; the vast courts of 
the chateau were filled with cavaliers in bril¬ 
liant uniforms, and villagers half-clad, poorly 
armed, but almost all proudly mounted on 
the humble courser, their pupil, their compan- 
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ion, and which had the night before been 
harnessed to the plough. These were the 
bravest and most active among the vassals of 
old (Edenburg. 

Beside them were noble peasants, wearing 
spurs; in their ranks floated the national 
standard, green, white, and red. The clarions 
quickly approached, sounding the March of 
Rakotzi, the old Magyar hero, and one of the 
glorious ancestors of Count Frederick. At 
the same instant, the latter, in grand-costume 
of colonel of hussars, appeared on the highest 
step of the chateau; a general hurrah wel¬ 
comed him, banners were waved, sabres glis¬ 
tened in the sun: Eljen / Eljen! (Vivat!) 
exclaimed the multitude, forming themselves 
in a line in order to be reviewed. 

The count rode past the ranks, then called 
for his son,— 

“Why, are you not already fifteen, George?” 
said he,.“ you should have received the bap¬ 
tism of fire at my side. Whatever may hap¬ 
pen, remember who you are, and from whom 
descended! ” 

Taking him in his arms, he embraced him, 
and confused at feeling his heart melt amidst 
the embrace, he hastily gave the signal of de¬ 
parture, casting one more glance upon his 
son. 

It was a last adieu. 

An instant afterwards, the child was clap¬ 
ping his hands and uttering joyous cries as he 
heard the March of Hakotzi, which in loud 
tones was prolonged beneath the grand avenue 
of oaks. 

Left with his paternal and maternal grand¬ 
fathers, George, as if he had wished to be 
able to animate around him these vast de¬ 
serted courts, these long silent apartments, 
soon became noisy and intractable; he seemed 
to multiply himself to such a degree that one 
would have thought a troop of boys had been 
let loose in the old manor. The doors opened 
and closed with violence; bells rang of them¬ 
selves; the chapel was found illuminated, 
while the chaplain, the honest Abb6 Giulani, 
was still asleep. 

To tame this wildness, the three old men, 
the two grandfathers and the abb£, holding a 
council, decided that the youth should be sent 
to study in the universities. He first entered 
that of Presburg; two years afterwards that 
of Vienna, always under the surveillance of 
the good Abb6 Giulani. 

Up to this time, to tell the truth, George, a 
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combination of energy and indolence aban¬ 
doning himself by turns to the foolish inspira¬ 
tions of youth, and to the good instincts wliich 
he inherited from his race, had not yet allowed 
his Mentors to discover his tendencies to per¬ 
versity and real want of discipline. But he 
was approaching that critical period of life 
when the character, yet undecided, seeks a 
basis to rest and fix upon; when the passions, 
apparently inert, begin to disturb the senses 
by their approaching and mysterious develop¬ 
ment. By a blind and fatal exigency of soci¬ 
ety, at this moment which is to decide their 
future, our sons are at college or in the uni¬ 
versities, and who receives, who directs, the 
first aspirations of the 60 ul ? The first comer, 
a comrade, and not their own family! 

It was thus with George. Among his fel¬ 
low-students was a young man a few years 
I older than himself, a scoffer, a sceptic, one of 
those precocious and frivolous philosophers 
who pride themselves on dis-illusion when 
they have not yet learned to estimate the 
real value of things; who disdainfully thrust 
aside the cup before even placing it to their 
lips. Such was Christian*; Christian was not, 
in other respects, deficient in talent or knowl¬ 
edge. He possessed that humorous gayetv, 
a mixture of folly and gravity, of the finest 
Teutonic minds; beneath that brilliant varnish 
of vice, which attracts and seduces light 
heads, there existed in him, perhaps, more 
good sense and uprightness than he wished to 
have appear. 

His vanity had bid defiance to his reason, 
and he had taken sides against the latter. 

George suffered himself to be dazzled; in 
spite of the remonstrances of his tutor, a 
man of pure heart but narrow mind, who 
foresaw danger without being able to prevent 
it, he became the friend of this sceptical brag¬ 
gart who boasted of believing in nothing, not 
even in friendship. 

At the expiration of his university studies, 
George, still accompanied by the abb£, went 
to visit the great capitals of Europe. Letters 
of introduction from the powerful Metternich, 
allied to his maternal family, aided by his youth 
and good mien, procured him a welcome 
everywhere. In the midst of the attentions 
and civilities of which, thanks to this high 
patronage, he found himself the object, the 
taste for luxury and pleasure was developed 
in him; he began to put in practice that fa¬ 
vorite maxim of the philosopher Christian,— 
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“The intelligence of man should be the 
servant of his senses; he who knows not how 
to turn all things to his positive well-being is 
unskilful or foolish.” 

On his return to Vienna, master of his for¬ 
tune, already shattered by the insurrection of 
1809, George launched into extravagant ex¬ 
penses, calculated to complete his ruin. The 
abbe dared to make remonstrances. 

“ Ought I not to maintain worthily the name 
of my father?” replied the young man. 

And this name, he repudiated in part, as 
savoring too much of the barbarian, the Sar- 
matian, the sheepskin. 

In the high, aristocratic saloons of Vienna, 
it was no longer a Zapolsky who was an- 
nouned, it was the Count d'Arnstein, the rela¬ 
tive of Prince Metternich. The latter, pursu¬ 
ing in this the constant policy of Austria, aided 
in the metamorphosis, delighted to Germanize 
a Magyar lion, the descendant of the royal 
competitor of Ferdinand I. 

George performed his new rdle so well that 
he almost prided himself on forgetting the 
language and customs of his native country. 
Absorbed entirely in fetes and intrigues, he 
troubled himself very little to know whether 
the money he lavished was furnished by Hun¬ 
gary, and whether his place in the Chamber 
of Magnates remained vacant. He had lost 
that instinctive love of country, that sentiment 
of nationality, so powerful among the con¬ 
querors of the Slaves. 

“God spoke the word of creation in the 
Magyar language, and if he again deigns to 
show himself to men, he will appear to them 
under the national costume of the Hun¬ 
garians.” 

This old adage, uttered almost devotion ally 
along the great river, from Presburg to Pesth, 
from Pesth to the Rapids of the Danube, and 
which even his father had proudly repeated to 
him, now excited only the joyous ridicule of 
the Count d’Arnstein. So far from believing 
that God would thus appear to men, he ceased 
to think of God at all. He recognized but 
one god, pleasure, and when in the service of 
this divinity, terrible by the deceptions with 
which she pays her followers, he had ex¬ 
hausted the remains of his faith and strength; 
in order to recover them he took it into his 
head to become a god himself. •• 

To become a god is not to-day, especially 
in Germany, a thing very rare. For this pur¬ 


pose, it is only necessary to reach the upper 
round of the philosophical ladder of the 
school of Hegel. It is the negation of all 
which is not self; it is the adoration of the 
individual by the individual; it is man pros¬ 
trating himself before the glass; in fine, it is 
selfishness elevated to the dignity of a wor¬ 
ship. Nevertheless, to do justice to Amstein, 
it was not entirely in this sense that he under¬ 
stood it. 

Let us see how this fine idea was suggested 
to him and what followed. 

On his return from a journey to Paris, one 
morning, Christian unexpectedly arrived at 
the house of his former fellow-student. The 
philosopher had eaten up the slender patri¬ 
mony which belonged to him; in order to be 
something he had become a painter, and, still 
sceptical, scarcely believed even in his own 
talents. 

The artist and the great nobleman, in 
virtue of the rights of university companion¬ 
ship, had not ceased to live on a footing of 
perfect equality; if one of the two bent before 
the superiority of the other, it was the noble 
descendant of Jean Zapolsky. 

Christian found George enveloped in a 
silken robe-de-chambre, extended on a divan, 
and with his eyelids half closed. 

44 Are you asleep ? ” said he to him \ 44 has 
our good abbe been serving up to you one of 
his ragouts of morality, seasoned with the 
Latin of the kitchen and with Greek ? Are 
you still acquainted with Greek, George ? ” 

44 Faith, no! Greek is Magyar to me at 
present. As for the abb6,1 have sent him to 
(Edenburg to watch my creditors, who are 
about to cut down my forests.” 

44 And how does life go with you P ” 

44 It drags heavily.” 

41 You are no longer in love, then ? ” 

44 During your absence, I have thought my¬ 
self so once.” 

44 A great lady, doubtless? a brunette, I 
hope P ” 

44 A young girl,—a blonde."” 

44 You are a blonde yourself; this love is 
contrary to the law of nature; in order to 
maintain a level, she wills that extremes and 
contrasts should meet.” 

44 That is possible) but it was precisely be¬ 
cause of the color of her hair that I allowed 
myself to be caught—I have a horror of 
blondes.” 
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44 1 do not understand you.” 

"Doubtless!* 9 returned Arnstein; "I was 
not on my guard against her." 

“ And your suoeess ? 99 

“ At the Yery first word, we understood each 
other. 99 

"Good! 99 

" But at the second, all was orer. 99 

"HowaoP" 

“ I said to her: Love! She replied to me: 
Marriage! 1 fled, I saw herno more; I have 
forgotten her, but no matter! It seems to 
me that since that time, I have contracted a 
frightful malady. 99 

"WhatP" 

" Ennui.” 

44 So why do you, imprudent fellow, always 
carry your heart up to those lofty regions 
where air is wanting, where cold penetrates 
it P Great ladies inspire me with ennui." 

44 What is to be done, then P 99 

44 Address yourself to small ones! That re¬ 
quires less thought and costs less money." 

Arnstein made a gesture of repugnance, 
folded his robe-de-chambre and buried himself 
in the cushions of his divan. 

"Whence comes that air of ill-humor, 
Monsieur Count, when I wish to save you 
at once, from ennui and from ruin P 99 re¬ 
sumed Christian, raising his Yoice in a magis¬ 
terial tone; " let us use our good sense, if you 
please. Let us discuss the matter and com¬ 
pare notes. What are you, almost always, 
with your fine ladies P A distraction, a play¬ 
thing to amuse their caprice, one flag the 
more conquered to their amorous panoply, 
one name added to their list; then, after¬ 
wards, a disagreeable recollection, often a re¬ 
straint, sometimes a disgrace, a species of 
terrifying phantom when the time for their 
devotions arrives.' A fine rdle for a gallant 
man to play indeed! And I do not here take 
into the account the humiliating restraint 
which one must impose on one’s self, the 
hypocritical and degrading stratagems to 
which one must have recourse; but for which 
lightning flashes from the eyes of husbands 
and brothers; swords cross each other; blood 
flows. And all this to obtain on your knees 
a studied glance, a hasty and trembling 
interview, where one talks of love and per¬ 
spires with fear. Search the heart of your idol, 
what will you find there, Monsieur Count? 
Vanity, tinsel, glitter, falsehood. Ah, it is not 
thus, my friend, with the simple daughters of 
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the people. My mistress laughs at me openly 
in the face of the sun showing her teeth white 
and glistening as the crowns of an usurer; 
as far as she can see me, her eye emits joyous 
sparks, and, with raised brow, pointing me out 
with her hand, she says to her companions: 
1 There is my lover! 9 At evening, beneath the 
green avenues of the Augarten or the Prater , 
proud to hang on my arm, she walks, with her 
head on my shoulder, chatting in a low tone; 
at the Casino, after the waltz, it is she who 
fills my can, and sometimes helps me empty 
it. I make a gesture, she divines me; I say 
a word, she fears not to follow me even to my 
attic, and triumphant, clapping her wings, 
sings at my window before closing it. Is not 
this true love, George P and what has this 
love cost me P A little golden cross on St. 
Rosalie’s day, and a necklace of American 
beads on Christmas-eve ? ” 

George shook his head and buried himself 
still deeper in his cushions. 

" Oh, my worthy gentleman, such a mistress 
would cover you with confusion, would she 
not P but with these brave girls there is more 
than one part to be played; first, that of lover, 
it is the only one convenient for me; you can 
add to it, and at a trifling expense, that of 
magician! You see yourself, George, pene¬ 
trating under a modest appearance, the hum¬ 
ble abode inhabited by a young and pretty 
seamstress who during twelve hours of the 
day, bends over her needle which affords her 
a scanty subsistence; at first, you make her 
love you for yourself, as they say in the French 
comic operas; then, suddenly, you pass to the 
other rdle; with one stroke of your wand, you 
change calico for silk dresses; the two straw 
chairs into red cloth fauteuils with black 
rosettes; the cherry-wood furniture into ma¬ 
hogany or ebony; the delf ware into porce¬ 
lain ; the American into coral beads; and the 
attic becomes a delightful room, in which the 
happiest of creatures prostrates herself before 
you in adoration; for, with love, have you not 
just bestowed upon her all the other luxuries 
of life! In her eyes, you are no longer a man, 
you are a god! and, by my grandfather’s wig. 
Monsieur Count, it seems to me that it is not 
degrading to play the part of a god! 99 

Arnstein had disengaged himself from his 
cushions. He remained for some time pen¬ 
sive with his hand to his forehead. 

"Do you know you are tempting me?" 
said he afterwards to Christian; " I feel my- 
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self allured by tbe personation, not of the 
lore?, but of tbe other. The die is cast! To¬ 
morrow I shall transform myself into a deity.” 

The next day in the faubourg of Leopold- 
stadt, George, dressed with the greatest sim¬ 
plicity, accosted a young seamstress whose 
eye laughed beneath the cotton lace of her 
cap. 

Wilhelmine took him for a student, and 
granted him a first interview solely on account 
of his good looks. Very soon Jupiter 
emerged from his cloud and dazzled her. 
Meanwhile, if the beauty disdained neither 
silk dresses nor ebony furniture, she had a 
still higher ambition, that of entering the 
grand theatre of Vienna in quality of figurante. 
A stroke with the wand, and her desires were 
gratified. George obtained for her an order 
of debut. The day of glory arrived, the 
daughter of a former comedian, Wilhelmine 
obtained an immense success, and when the 
Count d’ Arnstein presented himself at her 
dressing-room to compliment her, he found 
the approaches to it already obstructed with 
admirers. 

The god recognized his equal, a goddess. 

The most brilliant offers were showered 
from all sides on the triumphant Wilhelmine; 
but Wilhelmine bad a grateful heart; she 
pointed to her young patron, and the enthusi¬ 
astic crowd of admirers immediately disap¬ 
peared, except the most experienced, who said 
to themselves: “ We will wait! ” 

Not to be ungrateful, Arnstein felt obliged 
to compensate her for her rare disinterested¬ 
ness. A new stroke of the wand, and the 
silk was transformed into velvet brocade; the 
ebony into rose and citron-wood; the neck¬ 
lace of coral into one of diamonds. Then, 
one fine evening George found the door of the 
house which be had given to Wilhelmine closed 
to him. Christian had supplanted him. The 
lover had driven away the god. 

Furious as a simple mortal, George wrote 
to Christian,— 

“ You are a disloyal friend and a traitorj 
this evening at six o’clock, I will await you 
with weapons in the little avenue of the 
Prater .” 

Christian replied by the same messenger,— 

“ You are but a student still; this evening 
at six o’clock, I will come and dine with you! ” 

On aceosting him. Christian said,— 

M Havel not counselled you to a cheap love, an 
economical divinity, an Eden furnished with 


mahogany, and the part of the god which you 
chose, was that of Jupiter in a golden shower! 
The forests of (Edenburg are already mort¬ 
gaged ; I began to tremble for the stones of 
the chateau. This is the reason why I whis¬ 
tled away your Danes. Give me your hand 
and let us to dinner. 

George thought no more of revenging him¬ 
self upon Christian, but on Wilhelmine. The 
only method which occurred to him, was to 
lavish his favors on her companions and 
rivals. In the environs of Vienna, on the banks 
of the river, he bought a rich and sumptuous 
dwelling, and the meadows, the vineyards, 
the forests < of old (Edenburg began to be 
swallowed up there, in the abyss of a perpetual 
fete. 


Christian showed himself there but rarely. 
He had in vain attempted to moderate the , 
disastrous impulse given by bim. George 
began to look upon him as a preacher and a 
moralist, and pitied him. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the number of 
his favorites, tbe most profound ennui seized 
him in the midst of his dissipations and his 
orgies. He caressed then with a sort of des¬ 
perate joy the idea of becoming a trappist, or 
seeking his luxuries in avarice like his uncle 
Ladislas. Surfeited with honey, he coveted 
the bitter relish of absinthe. But how could 
he pause on this slippery path P Strength to 
do so wag wanting and old (Edenburg con¬ 
tinued to crumble to the songs of syrens. 

Already armed with that Hungarian law 
which gives tbe creditors a right to seize 
on the fiefs, on condition of recognizing 
the crown as legitimate heir when the 
complete extinction of a noble family occurs, 
usurers had invaded the ancient domain of the 
Zapolekys. The careless Arnstein had not 
even deigned to employ his last legal re¬ 
source opposition by force, an opposition con¬ 
secrated by the customs of the/country, and 
which might have delayed his ruin. He was 
too much of an Austrian to avail himself of the 
eccentricities of the Magyar code. A modern 
Sardanapalus, he was witnessing his disaster, 
crowned with roses as at a banquet, attempt¬ 
ing to taste his last drop of intoxication, when 
suddenly amid the dances, the joyous peals, 
the clashing of wine-cups, he perceived a pale, 
serious, and despairing face j it was that of the 
Abb6 GiulanL 

Aftefr having maintained a useless corre¬ 
spondence with his pupil, having lavished good 
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advice upon him in letters which were not 
even read, suddenly enlightened by the sight 
of the Jews throwing themselves on their 
prey, he had precipitately left old (Edenburg. 

Arrived at yienna in the morning, arming 
himself with a grand resolution, it was not be¬ 
fore George that he first presented himself, but 
before the prime minister* thinking that he 
alone was powerful enough to allay the storm. 

The latter knew the situation of matters; 
nevertheless, during the lamentable recital of 
the honest Giulani, he assumed an air of 
astonishment and indignation, beneath which 
be concealed a smile of triumph. 

“ We can do nothing contrary to the law,” 
said he; “ but the Emperor has not forgotten 
the services of the father; he will take them 
into account in dealing with the son; he must 
4 marry; it is the only method of putting an 
end to his dissipation. *We will choose a 
wife for him; after which, perhaps, he may 
be granted the favor of a command, either in 
the Gallician regiments forming, or in the 
Croatian soldiery. You may say this to him, 
that it is necessary that he should leave, travel, 
cause himself to*be forgotten, for some time.” 

This rapid summary finished, the minister 
developed with more complaisance his good 
intentions with regard to the young Count 
d’Arnstein, his relative; then he dismissed 
the abb£. 

The unexpected apparition of his ancient 
tutor produced upon George the effect of a 
discordant note in a concert He saw in him 
only a disturber of his pleasures, who had 
come to add a bass of complaints to the joyous 
songs of his guests. Pressing the hands of 
the good man with an abstracted air, he ad¬ 
dressed to him some careless compliment of 
welcome and ordered refreshments to be 
served. 

The abb£ but half responded to the pres¬ 
sure of his hand, refused the refreshments 
offered, took a seat, and with heroic resolu¬ 
tion, still in his stern and rigid attitude, leaned 
his chin on a tall cane, and remained immov¬ 
able like a scarecrow among this flock of 
starlings. It was the black flag draping the 
festal hall. Unable to dislodge the intruder, 
some attempted to amuse themselves at his 
expense. The abb6 did not stir. 

Arnstein grew sober; the joyous revels by 
degrees ceased, the guests went away, and the 
old tutor and his former pupil at last remained 
alone. 
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Then the abb6 frankly related to George 
his interview with the minister, and, without 
being interrupted arrived at the conclusion. 

“ I thank the prince for his good-will,” said 
George; “ but I shall not marry!” 

“ Nevertheless, you are ruined! What do 
you intend to do P 99 

“ Do I know P—Kill myself, perhaps. Yes,” 
resumed he with a dreamy smile; “that is an 
idea which has more than once occurred to 
me. A pleasant death after a sweet, short, 
and crowded life. At least one can choose 
the moment At the end of a night of fes¬ 
tivity, surrounded by one’s friends, a little 
opium in a glass of Johannisberg.—Fortun¬ 
ately, the prince has just sent me a few bottles 
of it” 

The abb£ made a movement of horror. 

“ Parbleu ! 99 pursued Arnstein, “ that 
would be a joyous trick to play on my credit¬ 
ors and my uncle Ladislas! Yes, he is my 
heir. In order to enter into possession, be 
will first be obliged to pay my debts, and, if the 
miser refuses to do so, as I doubt not be will, 
my property, seized or not, belongs to the 
State. What a figure will all my Macchabees 
make at my interment! I am sure of being 
sincerely lamented—by them, at least! I 
will think of it.” 

“ Malediction ! 99 exclaimed the abb6; “ see 
whither debauchery leads: to suicide:” 

“ But is it not then a suicide which you pro¬ 
pose to me P ” interrupted Arnstein. “ Mar¬ 
riage with some old devotee commissioned to 
convert and moralize me, would be suicide by 
ennui. And who but a dowager would be 
willing to take poor George ? 99 

“The dowager in question,” replied the 
abb6, “ is Mile. Amelia d’Osterwein, who is at 
present staying at Iiagusa with her aunt. I 
do not know her: is she young ? is she old ? 
I am ignorant; but you have paid your court 
to her, so I have been told by high authority. 
Mistress of her fortune, and free to dispose 
of her hand, she consents to give you both.” 

Here, the good Giulani developed for a 
long time to his former pupil all the positive 
advantages which would result for him in this 
marriage. 

And while he was lost in his figures and 
calculations, George was seized with sudden 
and unusual emotion. 

“ What! ” said he to himself, “ that word 
of love, which one evening, to the sound of 
the melody of a waltz, I murmured in your 
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ear, you believed, you still believe, Amelia P 
What! while I was giving my life and fortune 
to courtezans, while I lavished upon them so 
many promises and oaths, valueless to them 
as to me, from the shipwreck of my reason 
you saved one word, the only word of sincere 
love which I eve# pronounced, perhaps! and 
yOu have preserved it in the chaste recesses 
of your thoughts, that I might one day come 
to claim it from you! ” 

Then, cutting short the dissertations of the 
abb£:— 

“ I thank the minister for his kind inten¬ 
tions, and even for the exile which he im¬ 
poses upon me. Nevertheless, I will not 
marry Mile. d’Osterwein j it would be to re¬ 
quite her generosity but pborly. We will 
visit together your beautiful country of Italy, 
dear Giulani. On the way you shall go to 
Kagusa to bear to Mile. d’Osterwein the ex¬ 
pression of my regrets and my gratitude; 
you will tell her that I am unworthy of her— 
that—but, above all, let us go—let us go! 
take me hence, my old friend! ” 

That very night, they left the villa on the 
banks of the Danube, and traversed Hungary 
and Sclavonia to the Save. There, they sepa¬ 
rated. the abb6 going before to prepare lodg¬ 
ings, after having touched at Ragusa. As for 
the young Count D’Arastein, accompanied 
by two servants, having in his possession only 
the sum necessary for his journey and the 
gold chain, a family trinket which his father 
had worn in the great ceremonials of the Diet, 
he took another route towards the Adriatic, 
travelling by short stages, like a tourist, but 
always dragging ennui in his train. He was 
to rejoin the abb6 at Rome. 

It was during this journey, that one evening 
having ventured among the mountains, he had 
fallen into the hands of Pierre Z4ny. 

Isolation, captivity, the darkness of the 
cavern of Montenegro, had produced on him 
the beneficent effect which he had formerly 
hoped from a residence in a cloister. His en¬ 
feebled and satiated senses were there regen¬ 
erated by privations of every kind. He had 
learned once more to understand that pure air 
and sunshine may be joys to man ; he aspired 
to rest, to comfort, to freedom, to all those 
treasures which he had possessed without ap¬ 
preciating them ; at last, he desired! 

The first time the voice of Chrisna had 
reached him through the crevice of the rock, 
he had felt a delight more lively than his 
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most splendid fetes had ever afforded him I 
To-day, the sight of the beautiful Montenegrin 
had just completed the enchantment. 

" Ah! ” said George to himself, “ if Chris¬ 
tian could see her with her goddess-like bear¬ 
ing, he would be seized with the ecstacies of 
an artist! she is not a blonde; he would no 
longer oppose to me his terrible law of Na¬ 
ture!” 


CHAPTER in.— THE DISPERSION. 


The band had resumed its march; the 
prisoner, this time on horseback, as well as 
the leaders and some scouts, was fastened only 
at the stirrup. Could they fear to see him 
attempt flight amid the paths almost imprac¬ 
ticable, obstructed by thorny shrubs, hollies, 
briers and enormous ivies, which it was neces¬ 
sary to clear away with the hatchet ? 

The sombre and silent forests of Herze¬ 
govina became more and more uneven. Now 
they crossed marshes, now rocky heaths, sud¬ 
denly traversed by herds of buffaloes and 
tchimbers who, at sight of these invaders of 
their soKtudes, uttered a dull bellowing and 
hastened to regain the vast forests. 

Pierre Z6 ny, displaying his activity, was go¬ 
ing from one group to another, scolding the 
loiterers and encouraging all. 

Zagrab on one side, the prisoner on the 
other, were attempting to profit by those inci¬ 
dents of the route which threw some disorder 
into the ranks, to approach the litter: by 
turns they succeeded. Chrisna then stretched 
out her head; but behind Zagrab she en¬ 
countered the tawny face of the Rousniaque; 
behind the prisoner, the penetrating glance 
of Zdny. 

There was a moment when more than a 
pause was made along the whole line; this 
was a genuine alarm. 

The peasants of Herzegovina, like those of 
Bosnia,* half savage, divided by differences of 
race as well as of religion, some Roman Catho¬ 
lics, some Orthodox Greeks or even Mussul¬ 
mans, live among themselves in a state of almost 
perpetual warfare. Always on the qui vive, 
their shepherds, as they guard their flocks, 
keep their guns on their shoulders, and their 
suspicious eyes are turned rather in the direc¬ 
tion of their neighbors than in that of the 
wolves. 

Crossing arid and half-wooded hills, the 
Slaves, wanting water, had seen a light smoke 
arise from some cottages scattered here and 
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there among the copses and rocks, at a consid¬ 
erable distance from each other. These are 
what arc called in this country, as well as in 
Mon tenegro, villages. They resolved to knock 
at the door of one of these habitations. Half 
way there, they were received by the furious 
howling of enormous dogs, chained at the foot 
of a tree, and who served as watch-dogs to the 
family. 

The cottage to which they addressed them¬ 
selves, elevated scarcely above the ground, 
with its walls made of loam and its roofs 
covered with reeds, they found battlemented 
and surrounded with ditches and fortifications, 
behind which quickly appeared an old man 
with bristling hair and bearded face, his girdle 
gleaming with the pommels of pistols. Near 
him was a group of women with veiled faces 
and even children, brandishing sabres and 
carbines. 

Summoned to their homes by the barking 
redoubled in every direction, men, mostly clad 
in the skins of animals, appeared in their turn 
on the outskirts of the forests, or emerged 
from among the rocks. As well as the shep¬ 
herds, all were armed with guns, and hatchets 
hung at their sides. These were trappers, 
hunters of the bear or the buffalo, or collectors 
of the honey which the bees of Herzegovina 
deposit in the old trunks of trees transformed 
by them into hives. United by a common 
danger, postponing to the morrow their mu¬ 
tual hatred, they presented themselves with¬ 
out delay before the Slaved, the men in a 
double rank, arms in hand $ the women be¬ 
hind them, and the children, grouped in the 
rear, preparing cartridges and coming to the 
school of their fathers in order to accustom 
themselves to the whistling of balls. 

Though the pride of Z6ny revolted at see¬ 
ing a handful of peasants dare to offer him 
battle, it did not suit him to engage in a con¬ 
flict where success, though certain, could 
bring about only negative results. 

It therefore became necessary to come to 
terms with them. These men were for the most 
part Croats, whom a caprice of politics, a con¬ 
vention of diplomacy, had incorporated with 
Bosnia, and transferred from the dominion of 
Austria to that of Turkey. Zagreb was com¬ 
missioned by the chiefs to make his ancient 
comrades listen to reason; he parleyed with 
them and succeeded in making an arrange¬ 
ment. In consequence of this alarm, a council 
was held of which the Cattaran soldier formed 


a part; it was decided that, before traversing 
more populous countries, in order not to 
alarm the inhabitants by the apparent menace 
of a too numerous troop, they should divide 
into two grand sections, each of which, taking 
a different route, should be itself divided into 
little bands, which afterward^ at a given time, 
should re-unite at a common rendezvous. The 
Buin*. 

Z6ny congratulated himself more and more 
at having made a companion and an auxiliary 
of the Cattaran soldier, a man of good courage 
and good counsel. 

Among the Slaves, all the leaders at present 
shared this opinion, with the exception only 
of the Rousniaque. The latter conceiving that 
Zagrab had taken his place in the troop only 
through a presentiment of the fate reserved 
for him in case of refusal, and that he would 
soon attempt flight, did not lose sight of him, 
and was irritated to madness by the eulogies 
of which he was the object. 

While they were climbing a steep mountain, 
he said to Dumbrosk, taking him aside,— 

“ Listen to me, comrade; I suspect the Aus¬ 
trian soldier, do you know ? He will bring 
us misfortune: I tell you so. Wc two were 
to have put an end to him, up above there; 
well, during our night’s march, let us execute 
in Herzegovina the project conceived in 
Montenegro ? Does that suit you, hein ? ” 
To the profound surprise of the Rousniaque, 
Dumbrosk shook his head and replied,— 

“ Look elsewhere,comrade; I r&nnot do it.” 
41 And why so ? ” 

44 My old witch of a mother, who knew 
every thing, not only the plants of the earth 
which we trample under foot, but the stars of 
heaven which are over our heads, said to me: 
4 Boy, when you have once shot & man from 
behind, or stealthily planned to rid yourself 
of him in any manner, if the thing does not 
succeed, beware of repeating it against the 
same person; otherwise you will not only 
have killed a man, but made of him a vudr 
kolak, a vampyre, which by night during your 
sleep, will suck your blood.’ This was what 
my mother repeated to me twenty times. 
Thank you! I prefer not to risk myself.” 

44 You believe in that, do you, Dalmatian P ” 
44 You believe in nothing, Wild Boar ! ” 

44 You are a child, go! With such stupid 
ideas, you will never kill anybody! ” 

It was thus that among these grand woods, 
Chrisna on her aide Zagrab on bis, Morgatt 
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the prisoner, the Bousniaque, each had his 
secret thought; a multitude of emotions, of 
hopes, of fears, of interests foreign to the 
enterprise, contended # with each other; love, 
hatred, jealousy, revenge, all the passions 
murmured secretly; a thousand projects, 
6ome generous, others mysterious but terrible, 
crossed each other and hovered, like a cloud 
charged with thunder, over the little nomadic 
society, which seemed, apparently, to be 
occupied only with the road to be pursued and 
the object to be attained. 

As for George Arnstein, we should say 
since he had seen his protectress, less anxious 
for his liberty perhaps, he appeared occupied 
particularly in arranging his gown in more 
graceful, more studied folds. 

Meanwhile the project of separating into 
two bands was put into execution. Underthe 
orders of Ogulin, half of the troops, drawing 
off to the left, gained the open country, scat¬ 
tering in small sections as had been agreed 
upon. 

To the great regret of Zagrab, the Wild 
Boar was not included; his Argus remained 
near him; he had always there, beside him, 
that squinting and inquisitive eye, that hor¬ 
rible face, scarred by a hideous leprosy. He 
measured with discouragement the little time 
which remained to him for the fulfillment of 
his double mission. Thtf dispersion of the 
Slaves in reduced bands, incapable of resisting 
an im]K>sing force which might impede their 
passage, was something, it was not enough. 
Sometimes, when they searched the summit 
of a high and bold mountain, he would cast 
an interrogative look around the horizon; but 
there, any more than in the intermediate 
forests and valleys, nothing appeared which 
responded to his thoughts, to his hopes. He 
was therefore left to act alone!—not a com¬ 
panion on whom he could rely,—his only ac¬ 
complice, a woman!—a woman shut up in a 
litter, under the guard of a duenna, and whom 
he dared not approach, for fear of awaken¬ 
ing the suspicions of Z6ny or those of the 
Bousniaque. His isolation was becoming 
fatal to his energy. 

He asked himself what interest so powerful 
had he in the deliverance of the young Hun¬ 
garian P On the other hand, he felt his pro¬ 
jects of vengeance, his hatred against the 
Sclavonian, escaping from his heart by de¬ 
grees, as water escapes from the vase drop by 
drop through & fissure. Whatever was good. 
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and spontaneous in his nature pleaded in favor 
of this man w1k> had given him the name of 
friend. Then he took the resolution only to 
assist Chrisna in fulfilling her vow with re* 
gard to the prisoner, since hcMmd engaged to 
do so, and to leave the rest to God. 

Though he had thenceforth to march only 
in a single direction, the road was still rugged, 
and ^difficult. 

They had traversed the forests in the direc¬ 
tion of the Dalmatian frontier; mountainous 
and ravined ground, upon which were scat¬ 
tered here and there a few cabins, resembling 
the dens of wild beasts, developed itself to the 
eye beneath the worm vapors of evening 
which were ascending from the depths of the 
valleys; a more connected line of mist re¬ 
vealed the presence of the Narenta, which 
they were at last approaching. This sight 
restored some energy to the troop, and they 
hastened their march, descending towards the 
river, which they soon reached, but without 
the power to quench their thirst there, owing 
to the steepness of its banks. The heat waa 
oppressive; at the base of the mountains, 
were seen little lakes whose motionless waters 
reflected a metallic gleam; in the paths lead* 
ing to habitations, they encountered rare herds* 
of cattle or sheep with twisted horns, which*, 
with drooping ears and anxious eyes, regained 
their stables breathlessly; a storm was threat¬ 
ening, the atmosphere was sultry, and the 
cavaliers, half asleep, gave themselves up to* 
the movements of their horses. 

The Slaves were thus coasting along the 
banks of the Narenta, when the mule laden> 
with their munitions of war, which they had 
hidden in packages of merchandize to give 
them a pacific air, made a bound and suddenly 
disappeared in the river, borne away by a 
rapid current. 

This accident, the true cause of which no 
one but Zagrab suspected, might prove fatal 
to the enterprise. Z6ny did not hesitate; 
They were only a few leagues from the Turk¬ 
ish city of Mostar, celebrated for it manufac¬ 
tory of arms. He had formerly bad relations 
with it, and. immediately repaired thither, ao* 
companied only by h's faithful Marko and a 
few of his men; but the Bousniaque was not 
of the number. 

No matter! as beneath a deleterious, dis¬ 
organizing influence, the troop was diminish¬ 
ing ; thfe most efficient leaders, Ogulin, Marko, 
Z6ny himself had just left it. But it was 
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necessary to make haste in order to attain the 
object before the return of Z6ny. 

The Croat was reflecting upon this, when, 
not far from him, the litter stopped. The 
bearers, exhausted with fatigue, refused to 
take another step forward, and those who 
were to replace them objected that the time 
for the exchange had not come. Among such 
men, discussions took place with closed fists, 
and arguments left a mark. The conflict was 
about to commence; Zagrab interfered, ap¬ 
pealed to the well-disposed who would con¬ 
sent to play the part of substitutes, and, 
preaching by example, offered himself first. 

When old Paoli Mackenwitz, to whom 
Z6ny had delegated the command, arrived at 
the spot in order to settle the disturbance, he 
heard only the shouts which were arising in 
honor of the new bearer of the litter; and 
he saw him at his post, active and proud, with 
the pole on his shoulder, behind the palan¬ 
quin. The Wild Boar did not understand 
this manoeuvre, which seemed to deprive the 
Cattaran of the means of escaping; neverthe¬ 
less he promised to do his best to watch him. 

Master of the position, having at last ap¬ 
proached Chrisna, openly and with the appro¬ 
bation of the Slaves, Zagrab, who had found 
means to select for a companion in his task, 
an Albanian soldier little conversant with the 
Illyrian dialects, and who had, besides ac¬ 
quired the surname of Dcaf-Ear , patiently 
awaited the favorable moment. 

They had regained the forest, whose shade, 
rendered more dense by that of evening, 
threw our travellers into complete obscurity. 
A curtain of foliage was then raised, two 
hands met an if in recognition, and that which 
trembled in the other during this rapid con¬ 
tact, was not the smallest and softest. 

Zagrab kept himself as closely as possible 
•to the body of the litter; Chrisna advanced 
her head towards him, and he could exchange 
with her words enough to learn her inten¬ 
tions, to tell her what he had already done, 
and consult her on what remained to do. 

*< At the approaching halt! ” said the young 
woman; “ it will be too late to-morrow.” 

And she informed him of the intelligence 
which she had obtained from her old camer- 
iste. 

During this conversation, whose suppressed 
murmur was easily lost amid the sound of the 
footsteps, the complaints, the oath# of the 
rest of the caravan, the last fragmenfcof the 
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gold chain passed from the hands of the 
Montenegrine into those of the Croat to be 
restored to the owner; then the curtain of 
foliage was dropped, and Chrisna found her¬ 
self face to face with Margatt, who remained 
in her place, immovable, silent, and as it were 
in a state of torpor. 

“The moment is approaching, Margatt,” 
said she to her . 1 

Margatt did not reply. 

“ Are you asleep, my good Margatt ? ” 

“ No, I am not asleep; I am thinking,” at 
last replied the old woman in a dry and brief 
tone. 

“ Were you thinking of our project? ” 

“Of our project!—Say yours, ma mig- 
nonne , and my opinion is that we should both 
do well to renounce it.” 

“ Do you think so, Margatt? renounce it ? 
—Has your courage failed, just at the mo¬ 
ment of action, and when every thing seems 
to favor us ? Z6ny is absent; the obscurity 
which reigns at this hour, the forest, even the 
storm which is gathering, all must be favor¬ 
able to our success.” 

“ But what would you have me do alone, 
one, a feeble creature, against all these mis¬ 
creants P ” 

“ You will not be so much alone as you 
think for, Margatt; Dumbrosk will aid you. 
Perhaps there may be found in the company 
some kind soul who will lend him assistance. 
As for you, the only thing you have to do, is 
to act with your husband, to persuade him— 
that is all.” 

“ That is all!—excuse me!—you speak 
quite at your ease!—that is all! one would 
think the matter in question was simply to 
tame a chaffinch ! Besides, do you not hear, 
as Well as myself, in the depths of these 
woods, the screams of the owl and the ospray ? 
That is a bad sign. You bewitched me this 
morning, but it was madness; I renounce it! 
Explain your affair to the good Virgin, and 
withdraw your vow; Bhe will not bear malice, 
certainly! Tell her that it was I who was 
unwilling.” 

As she was still speaking, a shock was felt 
in the litter. They had arrived at the even¬ 
ing halt. 

Already lighted torches were illuminating 
here and there the centre of a vast chestnut 
wood. Chrisna, without thinking of leaving 
her place, seeing all her hopes ruined, was 
redoubling her entreaties with her capricious 
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and intractable companion, without being able 
to obtain any thing from her, when a tall 
shadow was outlined on the side of the litter; 
a large round head introduced itself—it was 
Dumbrosk. 

After having cast upon the women a half 
* curious, half smiling glance, he said, address¬ 
ing Chrisna:— 

“ You must have been cold within there! ” 

Turning afterwards to Margatt,— 

M Good evening, old woman j have you any 
liquor about youP The sun has drank up 
mine, and nearly finished me too, the sot! ” 

To any one else, the apostrophe and the j 
question would have seemed equally abusive. 
It was not so with Dame Margatt! What 
imported it to her what epithet her little 
Dumb used in addressing her! He has at 
least spoken to her! He has at last broken 
that almost ten years’ silence which afflicted 
her so much. As for his request, nothing 
could be more simple or more natural. In 
fact, the respectable follower of Chrisna was 
accustomed never to travel without providing 
herself with a little willow flask well filled 
with some comforting cordial, rum or arrack. 
She hastened therefore to search in her pocket 
and draw from it the beloved flask. In her 
precipitation, she took out every thing, the 
fragment of the gold chain, which she imme¬ 
diately restored to its hiding place, and the 
bottle of osier, which she presented to her 
husband, with the most gracious grimace she 
could compose. 

Dumbrosk, after having emptied it at one 
draught —h la regalade , restored it to her, 
accompanied by a: “ Thanks my good Mar¬ 
gatt! ” which had nearly overcome the happy 
creature. Then, returning to Chrisna, he 
said,— 

“ The master is not here to watch over you, 
but be tranquil, Montenegrine, I will charge 
myself to do so, by order of the Pole. You 
will not have here a pretty little grotto as 
above there; but the leaves of the trees will 
make a soft couch for you as well as for Mme. 
Dumbrosk.” 

And he took leave of the two women, in 
order to put into execution his projects of 
gallantry. 

Margatt opened her eyes wide. Had she 
understood clearly P was it not a dream P 
“ My good Margatt! Madame Dumbrosk ” 
She had nervous tremors; she was no longer 
mistress of herself. For the second time 


since mprning completely metamorphosed, she 
had recovered her good-will; she no longer 
doubted of success! 

“ Decidedly, I have been too severe with 
him,” said she; “ if his proceedings towards 
me have not always been agreeable, there ha 3 
been on his part more thoughtlessness than 
malice; he was so young! Youth must in¬ 
deed pass away! Yes, I was wrong in despair¬ 
ing so soon. He will return to me! ” 

And already the future opened new hori¬ 
zons of happiness in the direction of CEden- 
burg; and in the transports of her joy, taking 
the hands of Chrisna, almost as happy as 
herself, she chanted all those Hungarian airs 
with which she pretended to have lulled to 
sleep formerly her young master and beloved 
lord, Count George Arnstein Zapolsky. 

Meanwhile, the chestnut wood had been 
transformed into a camp. By the care of 
Paoli, provisions had been distributed ; each, 
preparing his couch as well as possible, sought 
a corner of mossy ground, where a tree might 
furnish him at once tfith a shelter and a pil¬ 
low. Fires kindled, not to secure against the 
cold, but to keep off the wild beasts, presented 
besides, to the most dainty of the troop, the 
facility for comforting the stomach by a warm 
supper. 

Dumbrosk did not delay his return to the 
litter; he brought provisions to the two wo¬ 
men. Faithful to the engagements made 
with herself, Chrisna had laid in her provi¬ 
sions in advance. As for Margatt, happiness 
had taken away her appetite. At this mo¬ 
ment, she said, she only felt disposed to 
shake off the stiffness of her limbs, and would 
willingly yield to her dear Dumb the double 
portion, if the latter, after having supped, 
would consent to accompany her in a walk. 
She had much to say to him. 

All this was said by her, not in a single 
wave, but by little ripples of words, mounting 
I one above another and invading the ground 
| in proportion as it appeared to be accessible. 

“ If you have any thing to say to me, Mar¬ 
guerite,” replied the colossus, attempting to 
soften the tones of his sonorous voice, “I 
have an hour at your service. The Wild 
Boar is keeping guard beside the Magyar, 
until I relieve him; the child is asleep, and 
his bed too well surrounded for him to stir 
from the spot; then, if the Montenegrine can 
do without you, the moment is favorable fot a 
walk; supper will come afterwards.” 
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Chrisna hastened to give her full acquies¬ 
cence, and refusing to profit by the bed of 
foliage which the Palmatian had prepared for 
her, remained in her litter, with her eyes 
fixed on Zagrab and on the prisoner. 

The two spouses, at the same pace, but at 
a little distance from each other, gained, to 
the great astonishment of some Slaves who 
perceived them, the open road before them, 
and were soon lost in the obscurity. 

This was the same road the band had taken 
in order to reach the chestnut wood. From 
the recesses of the dense thickets, the owl 
and the ospray were still uttering their 
mournful cries; but the triumphant Madame 
Dumbrosk no longer thought them presages 
of misfortune. 


CHAPTER IV.—DALMATIAN BUCOLICS* 

With modest reserve, stifling with happi¬ 
ness, her eyes cast down, and her heart palpi¬ 
tating, Dame Margatt believed herself still 
on that happy day when, walking beside her 
beloved giant, she had been to receive the 
nuptial benediction in the chapel of (Eden- 
burg. The poor woman forgot that the 
nuptial benediction had been followed by the 
wedding repast, and the wedding repast by 
neglect and desertion. 

Without thinking that the shadows were 
falling thick between them, she secretly ad¬ 
dressed to the prodigal son who seemed to be 
returning to her, an affectionate glance, which 
did not reach its destination; then, she drew 
nearer to him, and after some hesitation, 
under pretext that the inequalities of the path 
made her stumble, suddenly took his arm, 
uttering a sigh. 

Dumbrosk allowed her to do so, and even 
submitted with a good grace to this gentle 
embrace. 

After a few moments of silence, the wife 
murmured,— 

“We have many things to say to each 
other, Dumb.” 

“ I believe you, Margatt; I am all ears ; 
perhaps I have something to tell you in my 
turn; and first, let us sit down.’’ 

He gained one of the banks by the road¬ 
side, and threw himself at the foot of a birch- 
tree. 

When the gentle Margatt had seated her¬ 
self beside him, with her hand on the knee 
of her beloved, she said to him,— 


“ My little Dumb, do you remember (Eden- 
burg P ” 

“ Was it to talk about (Edenburg that 
you brought me here P Talk of the sun and 
moon, if you will, Hungarian woman, though 
at present neither are visible; talk of your 
mistress, the Montenegrine, if such is your 
pleasure; I am very willing. It is perhaps 
on this subject that you have some confidence 
to make me. Have you any reason to com¬ 
plain of her? Has she offended you P If 
she is Madame Zdny you are Madame Dum¬ 
brosk—let her remember! ” 

“ I have nothing to say of her, but of our¬ 
selves, Dumb, and though you do not seem in 
a humor to dwell upon times past, yet it is of 
those times especially that I wish to converse 
with you. I have my reasons!” 

“If you have your reasons, Marguerite, 
and they are good ones, it is enough!—that 
is another thing,” replied the Dalmatian with 
entire submission. 

“ Where will be the harm, Dumb, though 
we do refresh our memories a little by refer¬ 
ring to that joyous period when you paid your 
court to me, sir P Do you remember the day 
when you arrived in the country with your 
mother who told fortunes ? How poor and 
puny you both were! According to the cus¬ 
tom, I sheltered and entertained you, for 
three days, in the back-yard of the chateau, 
on the side of the kennel. You devoured 
every thing that was offered you, little gour¬ 
mand, and had not then enough; you even 
took of the portion of the dogs. I do not re¬ 
mind you of this to reproach you; it is only to 
say that before arriving at our house, you had 
known poverty, poor child! Afterwards, your 
mother pretended that you were good for 
nothing but to watch the hogs; but I had a bet¬ 
ter opinion of you from having seen you swim 
in Lake Neusiedler. You swam from (Eden¬ 
burg to (Eust without leaving the salt water; 
three leagues! and when you emerged from 
it, all dripping, you might have been taken 
for the spirit of the lake, the goblin of the reeds, 
you were so straight, tall, and well-formed. 
You had no longer on those villanous ragged 
garments! And to keep hogs with such a 
form! no! So I immediately looked about 
for some other occupation for you. Thanks 
to the Abbd Giulani, our young master’s tutor, 
I had a place given you in the pheasantry of 
the chateau; pheasants are more noble than 
swine. It was your business to gather ants 
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eggs to feed the birds. Going out in the 
morning you scarcely returned at evening; 
you played truant in the woods; you loved 
only the woods. What was to be done, as 
that was your taste ? # I caused you then to 
be appointed game-keeper in the forests of 
my lord; but instead of watching the poach¬ 
ers, as was your duty, you began to poach 
with them. No matter, I was not discour¬ 
aged, so much was I pleased with yotr already.” 

“ Here is a pretty litany! ” murmured 
Dumbrosk, folding his arms; “you have a 
good memory, Hungarian.” 

“ Patience! ” replied Margatt, who, in order 
to introduce the subject adroitly, and awaken 
in the heart of the ingrate sentiments too long 
suppressed, had thought herself very ingen¬ 
ious in reminding him at first, in the form of a 
preamble, of all the gratitude he owed her 
and the abject state from which she had 
drawn him. “ Yes, you pleased me,” resumed 
she; “ besides, had I not become your only 
protectress P Your mother had already been 
driven from the country as a gypsy— ” 

“ And a thief! ” interrupted the Dalmatian. 
“ But I have allowed you to talk long enough, 
I hope. If I have been willing to postpone 
my supper, k was not entirely to hear you ex¬ 
patiate long on ancient history. Dispatch.” 

“ What I wish above all to remind you of, 
Dumb,” resumed Margatt, at first slightly dis¬ 
concerted, hut soon recovering herself “ is not 
of our love, but only of the comfort we then 
enjoyed. My lord was already at the Uni¬ 
versity with his tutor; I was then of some 
consequence at CEdenburg. What good times! 
Every evening you came to the chateau to 
warm yourself at the kitchen fire, and poach 
upon the roast meat, as you had done on the 
game. I had a good place, and you the same 
—a good shelter where we might both have 
remained at our ease,” added she with a sigh; 
“ but Heaven did not permit it.” 

And Margatt, approaching Dumbrosk, and 
lowering her voice, resumed all at once in a 
solemn and mysterious tone,— 

“ Well! if you will, Dumb, this good time 
may return! ” 

“ Ah ! bah! ” said the latter with an allur¬ 
ing air. “ And how so, my good Marguerite P 99 
u Listen to me, mignon. At present, you 
are passing your life in running about with¬ 
out knowing whither you are going, or in 
fighting without knowing against whom. You 
are not always sure of making four meals; 


every night, you must lie on the ground, and 
sleep badly, for fear of pandours; every morn¬ 
ing you run the risk of awakening to the 
sound of an arquebusade, with a leaden bul¬ 
let in your head. Tell me, would it not be 
more pleasant more agreeable, to resume 
your ancient life, to recommence it anew, as 
if you had never left the bonks of the Neu- 
siedler ?—to find it more delightful still, more 
joyous, with an honest income, a large, free 
life, which would cost you hut one good act. 
Would that suit you, Dumb ? ” 

“Explain yourself clearly,” cried Dum¬ 
brosk ; “ did you dream all that, or has some 
fairy been making you fine promises P ” 

“ A fairy ? perhaps so,” replied Margatt. 

“ Then it is the Montenegrine! ” 

“ Why the Montenegrine P Do I nbt know 
more than she does about things at CEden¬ 
burg P It is an idea which has occurred to 
me, and which must have entered your head 
as well as mine; for you knew, before I did, 
the name of the Magyar-—of this-prisoner who 
accompanies us.” 

“ His name ? I have troubled myself very 
little about it! All I know is, that his rela¬ 
tive, the old boar whom we are about to attack 
in his lair, is a Zapolsky.” 

“Well! was not Count Frederick, my 
former master, a Zapolsky P ” 

“ Is the youth also a relative of Count 
Frederick P His nephew, perhaps ?” 

“ Better than that, Dumb; his son, his own 
son. It is our young master, the legitimate 
owner of the chateau of (Edenburg, the child 
whom I dandled on my knees! ” 

“ And whom you detested, as you have told 
me a hundred times.” 

“ He was so roguish P Besides, I then de¬ 
tested all children; I had as it were a pre¬ 
sentiment that I should never be a mother!” 

And the glance of Margatt, laden with 
tender reproach, was directed towards the 
Dalmatian, on whom it seemed to produce the 
same effect as the blow of a pin on an anvil. 

“ But,” resumed the latter, “ of what use 
can this Count d* Arnstien, admitting that it 
be indeed himself, be to us, now that he has 
fallen into the claws of the Sclavonian, as a 
wren into those of a vulture! ” 

“ Has not Z6ny given him to you to guard, 
little Dumb ? If you leave the cage open, the 
bird will fly.” 

“ You are right—nothing is easier! Brute 
that I am,” said he, striking his forehead, 
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not to have divined it at the first word! 
But if I deliver him from the clutches of the 
Sclavonian, is it very certain that it will be 
turned to my account ? ” 

“ That is understood, little Dumb; it is a 
thing agreed upon,” said Margatt, radiant with 
joy at seeing the good turn the affair was 
taking; nothing shall be wanting of what I 
promised you—the right of fishing the right 
of hunting, and the rest. He has declared 
it, the worthy young man; he is a noble man, 
his word is enough.” 

“ You have then spoken with him, my good 
Marguerite ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then how do you know that such is his 
intention ? ” 

“ I will tell you by and by; I know, let that 
suffice. So you consent 1 ” 

“ The young count said it to the Montene- 
grine, then ? ” 

“No!” 

“ But the Montenegrins has something to 
do with it, has she not P ” 

“ No, little Dumb; it is I,—I alone.” 

“ Tell the truth, my good Marguerite, was 
it she who advised you.” 

“No, no, my child.” 

“ Thou liest viper,” suddenly exclaimed the 
giant, resuming his formidable tone. “ Thou 
liest! The proof that you are speaking here 
in the name of another, is that your services 
have been paid for in advance by that trinket 
wjiich you are concealing there.” 

And by a rapid gesture, hastily thrusting 
his hand into the pocket of the cameriste, he 
drew from it the fragment of the gold chain. 

At the unexpected exclamation of her be¬ 
loved bandit, Dame Margatt at first remained 
stupefied, with gaping mouth, but as soon as 
she trembled for her chain, her presence of 
mind returned. 

By a sudden clairvoyance, she thought she 
had now divined Dumbrosk’s object in appar¬ 
ently becoming reconciled to her ; his little at¬ 
tentions, his civilities, all seemed explained by 
a single fact. When she handed the flask to 
him, he had seen the end of the chain peep 
from her pocket at the same time; and it was 
to steal it, to despoil her of this long coveted 
treasure, that the wolf had treacherously be¬ 
come a sheep. 

Her supposition, probable as it was, did not 
even half enlighten her on the real motives 
which had actuated Dumbrosk. 
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If Dumbrosk, not without a heroic effort, 
had suoceeded for several minutes in sup¬ 
pressing the asperities of his rough nature, in 
| sheathing bis daws, in subduing the harshness 
of his coarse voice, it was less through 
cupidity than in obedience to the orders of his 
general. 

At the preceding halt, a witness of the 
signs of intelligence between Chrisna and the 
prisoner, Zenv, unexpectedly struck with a 
jealous thought had resolved to learn, as soon 
as possible, whether it was well founded. In 
order to obtain certain information, could he 
at once address himself to Chrisna ? Whether 
she was guilty or not, this would be to pro¬ 
voke an explosion which would be inconven¬ 
ient under present circumstances. Margatt, 
constantly with her mistress, must necessarily 
be acquainted with the intrigue; but the 
pride of the Sclavonian could not stoop to 
ask information of such a woman, before 
whom he must necessarily display his weak¬ 
ness and his suspicions, perhaps unjust. It 
had therefore occurred to him that his thick- 
skulled Dalmatian would, in quality of hus¬ 
band, perform the task much more easily than 
himself, and without compromising the pride 
of the chief of the Slaves. Before setting 
out for Mostar, he had come to an explana¬ 
tion with Dumbrosk, who, little diplomatic by 
nature, had accepted this honorable mission 
only as an unpleasant duty imposed upon him 
by military discipline. 

It was thus, that, in spite of himself he had 
been obliged to play his part in this species 
of conjugal bucolics; but if, until now, this 
pair of birds of prey had pretended to coo 
like doves, the scene had just suddenly 
changed; the husband had already resumed 
his habits of violence and brutality, and the 
tender spouse, bristling in her turn, did not 
appear to be disposed to yield without a 
•struggle. 

Seizing the fragment of the chain, which 
she held by one end, and the Dalmatian by 
the other, she exclaimed,— 

“ Give me that, Dumb! give it to me!—it 
is my property!—or rather, it is the property 
of the Montenegrine! ” 

“ Thou liest! it is the price she paid for 
thy silence on the subject of her amours with 
the Magyar. It is confiscated.” 

And, giving the contested object a shake, 
he forced the duenna to let go of it. 

“Ah! brigand!” 
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Bounding like a lioness which had just 
been robbed of its whelps, Margatt essayed, 
but vainly, to imprint her nails on the face of 
the giant, then standing, and consequently out 
of her reach. 

“ Give me my chain, robber! give me my 
chain, swineherd!—kill me at once, wretch!” 

“ Patience in your turn, my dove. Ah! you 
thought me capable of betraying my master 
and forsaking my brave companions ! Why P 
I ask you ? To go and shut myself up in a 
Hungarian hovel with your old tanned hide, 
which is good for nothing but a drum head.” 

“Give me my chain!” repeated Margatt, 
struggling with all her might. 

But the other did not stir. Seising both 
Margatt’s hands in one of his own, with that 
which remained free suspending the fragment 
of the chain before the eyes of his captive, he 
said,— 

a * There is your chain, enjoy the sight of it, 
and count the links, while a ray of moonlight 
falls upon us.” 

In fact, at this moment, the moon, as if at¬ 
tentive to this singular scene, showed itself 
amid dense copper-colored clouds. 

“ May fire roast you!” suddenly exclaimed 
Dumbrosk. “ There is but half the chain! 
Where is the other half P” 

“ I will not tell you!—give me my chain!— 
my chain! ” 

“ If this trinket is really yours, as I doubt 
not, it belongs to me, old woman. In a well- 
ordered household, are not all things in com¬ 
mon P But the Montenegrine is not the wo¬ 
man to do things by halves 5 where have you 
put the other half? * 

And, again thrusting his hand into Mar¬ 
gatt’s pockets, he transferred their contents 
into his own, even to an old pair of scissors, a 
silver thimble, and a ball of thread, whose 
weight announced the presence of a secret 
treasure, the fruit of the savings or rapines of 
the old cameriste. 

During this spoliation, which she was 
powerless to prevent, Margatt’s rage became 
convulsive; her little eyes flashed lightning, 
which illuminated the red edges of her eye¬ 
lids. 

“ Ah, wretch! ah, brigand ! ” exclaimed 
she, stiffening and writhing in her attempts to 
escape the vigorous clutches which held her. 

“ You are despoiling me! you are robbing 
me! Is that all you want, zingaro P ” 

“ No, my angel, it is not all, and, while we 


are conversing on various subjects, like good 
people who have nothing better to do, you 
shall, here, this very moment, tell me what 
are the relations between tbe prisoner and the 
Montenegrine. I am curious to know. Come, 
come, keep still j I do not wish you to grind 
your teeth, but to ply your tongue. You 
love to talk, let us talk. Tell me what signi¬ 
fied those gestures whioh both made on that 
great thoroughfare of Herzegovina, where we 
baited about noon, and where you favored 
them by pretending to be in search of some- 
ing which you had not lost What did they 
say to each other P What did they mean to 
say P Hein! you know, do you not P 
“ Give me what you have taken from me 
brigand! and let go my arm, you hurt me! ” 
“ Do not turn the conversation, my good 
woman. Listen to me. You must tell me 
allj if not, as sure as I am the son of my 
mother, who was, like yourself, an aceursed 
witch, with the hand which remains free, I 
will strangle you! and very soon these owls, 
which now and then, from the recesses of the 
woods, mingle their conversation with ours, 
shall eat out your eyes and the little flesh 
which is left on your poor carcass; is that 
your will P No j well then, speak.” 

“ I tell you you hurt me! ” 

“ Will you speak P ” 

“ Give me my chain, assassin! give me all 
that——” 

She did not finish; the last words of the 
sentence remained in her throat, interrupted 
in their passage by the hand of the bandjt. 

With her neck throttled, and her wrists as 
it were between two vices, Margatt remained 
motionless, her body stiff, her eyes projecting, 
her cheeks scarlet, uttering a plaintive rattle 
which resembled an imprecation as much as a 
supplication. 

“ I have but to raise my arm and lift you 
from the groundj you would be hung, and I 
a widower,” resumed Dumbrosk; “ my fingers 
without being hemp, can do the work of a 
rope. It is very convenient to be at once the 
gallows and the executioner. But I will be 
gentle,” said he, loosening his grasp so that 
his victim could breathe a little. “ Let us 
see, old woman, will you speak now P ” 

“Yes! yes!” replied she in a stifled and 
hissing voice, “ I will speak.” 

“Very well! What said the Montene¬ 
grine P what do you know about her and the 
Magyar?” 
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And for the moment he restored to her the 
double liberty of motion and of speech. 

Margatt let herself slide to the foot of the 
tree; on her knees, with her trembling hands 
thrust into her hair, which hung in long, gray 
locks over her shoulders, she remained thus 
several minutes, panting, struggling to re¬ 
cover her breath. Then, letting her hands 
fall on the ground, as if with discouragement, 
she murmured,— 

“ I will speak! I will speak! can I do othei 
wise since the brigand compels me to ? And 
yet he has given me back nothing, neither my 
gold chain, nor my poor money, which I had 
found means to conceal so well! And to 
think that he is my husband! and that it was 
I who willed it when I had but to choose! ” 

“ Come! come! no complaints, mother, and 
speak quickly; or—” 

And, stooping towards her, he showed her 
his two hands, half bent, of which each ap¬ 
proached her neck. 

But suddenly bounding to her feet, her 
strength doubled by rage, Margatt exclaimed, 
throwing a double handful of dust into his 
face:— 

“ You shall know nothing, brigand ! n 

And before the Dalmatian, stupified with 
surprise, and half blinded, could recover him¬ 
self, darting on him, she buried her nails, hard 
and crooked as those of a panther, in his face. 
He attempted to thrust her aside, but his 
hand encountered the large mouth of his 
worthy companion, and the howl which 
escaped him, sufficiently proved that her teeth 
had deeply penetrated his flesh. 

Satisfied with her victory, but renouncing 
the honor of remaining mistress of the Vat tie- 
field, Margatt immediately broke through the 
forest, leaving on the branches of the trees 
and on the thorns of the bushes, fragments of 
her garments, even of her hair, and fled uttering 
stifled cries which were responded to by the 
screeching of the owls, the buzzards and the 
osprays, suddenly alarmed on their nocturnal 
perches. 

Swearing furiously, and rubbing his eyes so 
as almost to start them from their sockets, 
Dumbrosk at first remained immovable. 
When he was preparing to pursue the fugitive, 
he thought he heard, amid the discordant 
cries around him, the sound of a gun and the 
whistling of a ball among the foliage. 

This sound, this whistling, was thrice re¬ 
peated. ' 

$6 


It is the call of the sentinels, doubtless ; 
there is- an alarm in the camp. He regains 
the road; near the chestnut wood, he per¬ 
ceives torches going and coming, crossing 
each other in every direction ; he listens; 
coufused murmurs are mingling with the unut- 
terings of distant thunders. 

At the' same instant, the rapid gallop of a 
horse reaches his ear. 


CHAPTER V.—THE RUINS. 

In that part of Dalmatia which formerly 
belonged to the little republic of Ragusa, not 
far from the Narenta, on an uncultivated and 
desert soil, but where the hand of man has 
left as traces some plantations of olive-trees 
and Corinthian grapes, now stand, half buried 
beneath the sand, a few miserable buildings, 
tottering, dilapidated, and justly called The 
Ruins . 

These ruins, formerly built, then abandoned, 
by German or Dalmatian settlers, such as 
may be met with, formed into colonies, in the 
most sterile parts of the country, rest on one 
side against a little mountainous chain, the 
last branches of which, scarcely rising from 
the ground, fence them in in front as if to 6erve 
as ramparts. On the left, along this crest, 
abound thickets of briars and of acacias, in 
the midst of which fruit-trees, formerly de¬ 
signed to be cultivated and trimmed, can 
scarcely be perceived, stifled as they now are 
by this spontaneous and exuberant vegetation; 
on the right,^ties outspread a vast plain which 
permits the eye to rove as far as the terraced 
summits of the forests of Herzegovina. A 
large excavated road, yawning before the 
principal building, serves as a way of com¬ 
munication with the plain. 

It was there, among these ruins, that a 
little red and stubbed man, Assan the Mor- 
laque, at first sent, in company with Marko, 
to treat with the old Zapolsky, and left in this 
spot to study the localities, had, during a 
week, awaited the arrival of the Slaves. 

Of Turkish origin, like all those of his race, 
agile and vigorous, capable of clearing at 
three bounds the steepest peaks, of climbing 
trees like a wild cat, always in motion, always 
active, always smiling, but with a smile which 
cleft his mouth from ear to ear, Assan had 
been surnamed The Monkey by his compan¬ 
ions, and the latter considered him a very gay 
man. The joyous Morlaque was nevertheless) 
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in cane of necessity, employed by Z 4 ny in 
quality of distributor of thrashings or execu¬ 
tor of important missions, honorable func¬ 
tions, of which he acquitted himself not only 
with zeal, but if we may so speak, with de¬ 
light. 

During his sojourn in this country, which 
was his own (for Morlachia, so celebrated by 
its sorcerers and its poets, is but a Dalmatian 
canton, one square more on this grand 
chequer-board of people of every sort), he 
had first studied the neighborhood of the 
dwelling of the old Count, he had measured 
its walls, sounded its ditches; sometimes even, 
at nightfall, gliding along a bastion, concealed 
beneath long tufts of ivy and clematis, he had 
been able, through the embrasure of a battle¬ 
ment, to cast his eye into the courts of the 
chateau, and had numbered its defenders. 

Meanwhile Paoli, for some hours already 
installed at The Ruins , had received the de¬ 
tailed information of Assan only with a sad 
and serious countenance. The morning was 
passing away; Pierre 7 A ny had not yet ap¬ 
peared; since daybreak a storm had been 
raging; an incessant thunder was shaking the 
clouds which were dissolving in torrents of 
rain. The old man was beginning to fail be¬ 
neath the responsibility of the command, 
when, at the cry of an eagle thrice repeated, 
every face suddenly brightened, with the ex¬ 
ception of that of Paoli, whose downcast and 
gloomy air was remarked by the Sclavonian, 
even amid the acclamations of joy which 
saluted his return. • 

Immediately drawing him into one of the 
hovels, a long building where the Slaves had 
improvised a stable for their horses, and which 
Zeny transformed for the present into a hall 
of conference,— 

#< What is the matter, my brave Pole, that 
a misfortune seems to be concealed under 
each hair of your old gray eyebrows ? ” asked 
he of him, letting fall his mantle and seating 
himself on a saddle lying on the ground, 
v M Speak ! what news ? ” 

“ Bad! ” replied Paoli. “ Disturbed on his 
march by the Bosniaque populations rising in 
arms against him, Ogulin has not yet been 
able to rejoin us; from the account of the 
messenger whom he has taken care to dis¬ 
patch to us, he cannot be at The Ruins before 
night.” 

“ Is that all ? ” said Z6ny, with the most 
deliberate air in the world; “ nothing is com¬ 


promised, since it is not until night that we 
could make our visit to Monseigneur Zapolsky. 
Are not mountains and the darkness our best 
auxiliaries P ” 

“ Agreed, Pierre; Ogulin is punctual and 
skilful, I know; I believe he will rejoin us at 
the appointed hour; but can his footmen ac¬ 
company him, now that the rains have washed 
the pathways P that would be, it seems to me, 
a task hard enough for his horsemen if I may 
judge by the horse of his messenger, which 
you may see yonder in that corner, and cap¬ 
arisoned with mud from head to foot.” 

' “ The sun is shining now, warm and golden; 
in a few hours, it will have dried up all the 
mud of the plain. Have you nothing more 
to tell me, my brave man ? Then summon 
this messenger that I may interrogate him.” 

“ What I have to say to you besides, Pierre, 
is that I fear the old Magyar is on the watch 
in our direction. Since yesterday, the Count 
has left his farms on the gulf; he has recalled 
his laborers, even those from the islands of 
Lezina and of Sabioncello, and a part of them 
have accompanied him into his castle, where 
he is now doubtless awake and well barri¬ 
caded.” 

“ By St. Demetrius! my old comrade, you 
are easily alarmed to-day; shall carbines 
tremble before shovels and pick-axes, Slaves 
before Magyars, soldiers before laborers? 
Assan must know all his manoeuvres; tell that 
Morlaque monkey that I wish to speak to 
him. Is that all you had to inform me? 
Nothing more;—And the prisoner ? ” 

“ Bad news on that subject also, Pierre P” 

The brow of Z6ny until then tranquil and 
smiling, suddenly became obscured. 

M At the night halt,” pursued the old Slave, 
without perceiving the emotion of the chief, 
“ the prisoner, though he was placed between 
the Rousniaque and myself, suddenly freed 
himself from his bonds, and profited by the 
darkness and the sleep of all, to escape.” 

u He has gone! You have allowed him to 
escape! ” howled Z6ny with fearful impreca¬ 
tions, which made the frightened ears of the 
horses ranged along the walls stand up. 

And, without giving Paoli time to explain 
himself,— 

“ Miserable old man! why did I persist in 
confiding in you, in you alone? You were 
asleep, were you not P May Heaven confound 
and crush you! Go! it seems as if my poign- 
ard hissed in its sheath, as if my pistols were 
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preparing of themselves to fire upon you! 
Go! I am afraid of my auger! ” 

The old man stood at first as if stunned by 
the blow; then his trembling hand, after hav¬ 
ing been borne to his forehead, fell on the 
hilt of his sabre. But immediately as if 
speaking to himself, he murmured,— 

“No! no! have I not myself chosen him 
as my chief—when I might perhaps have 
been his! No matter] I must respect in him 
the representative of the sacred cause to which 
I have devoted myself.” 

And restoring the blade to the scabbard, 
crossing his arms, and fixing on Zdny a look 
laden with more of grief than of bitterness, he 
said to him,— 

“Kill me, Pierre; but at least do not dis¬ 
honor him whom you formerly oalled your 
father and your friend! ” 

Descended from a rich and noble family 
among the Slovachians of Hungary the young 
Paoli Mackewitz had gained his first ranks in 
the Austrian army. Become possessor of his 
fortune, he had lavished it entirely in the 
cause of Poland, in the regeneration of which 
he then saw the hope of Slavism. After hav¬ 
ing fought against the Russians, under the 
orders of Madalinsky and of Kosciusko, after 
having taken an active part in divers partial 
revolts, discouraged at last in this direction, 
less by reverses than by new convictions which 
had taken place in him, Paoli, notwithstand¬ 
ing the surname of Pole which he still re¬ 
tained had singularly modified and enlarged 
his ideas on the Slavic question. He saw the 
solution of it at present only in an appeal to 
all the races of the same origin, whether they 
were under the dependence of the Emperor, 
the Czar, or even that of the Sultan. 

Returned to his country, he had just passed 
ten years in fighting against Germanism and 
Magyarism, when he encountered Pierre Z 4 ny 
in a secret society, established on the same 
basis as the vejiies of Italian carbonarism. 
Z6ny then held a subaltern command in one 
of the military colonies of Austria. Ambitious, 
impatient to emerge from the low position in 
which, notwithstanding his want of birth and 
fortune, he had long felt himsqlf restrained, a 
man of good mien, fluent speech, sometimes 
brilliant, endowed in the highest degree with 
that presumptuous confidence which sees 
nothing beyond its strength, the Sclavonian 
soldier had soon dazzled the honest Slavic 
patriot. An intimacy was formed between 
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them, an intimacy especially eemented by a 
common love of the great country to which 
Z6ny had already given a pledge, by rudely 
severing the bands which attached him to the 
service of the Emperor. 

Nevertheless, when it became necessary to 
carry his plans into effect, to make a new at¬ 
tempt to raise the old Slavic flag buried for so 
many centuries in the depths of the primitive 
soil, a plurality of voices was raised to pro¬ 
claim as chief Paoli Mackewitz, the companion 
of Kosciusko. 

Paoli, more disinterested than clear-sighted, 
placing the success of his cause above his own, 
alleging his age and the infirmities which were 
already attacking him, had himself transferred 
the suffrages to Pierre Z6ny. 

Since then, he had not ceased to aid him 
by his advice and his experience. Better ac¬ 
quainted than he with the science of war, 
knowing more about armed conspiracies, he 
had, almost alone, prepared the plans, com¬ 
bined the measures which had given the ap¬ 
pearance of triumph to this first insurrection, 
and always keeping himself in the shade, the 
old patriot had never turned aside to the 
benefit of his own vanity a single one of those 
rays which composed the aureola of Pierrf 
Z6ny. 

1 At a later period, intoxicated with the vapor 
of success, the latter listened only to his own 
inspirations; reverses came, and Paoli did not 
the less remain a submissive and faithful 
soldier. 

| Such was the respective position of these 
two men, when Z6ny thus threatened and in¬ 
sulted Paoli. 

Before the pale countenance of the old man, 
before these memories, the Sclavonian, mod¬ 
erating, not without effort, the thunder of his 
voice, said,— 

“ Perhaps I have been in the wrong to be 
angry. I had resolved to remain calm to-day, 
in order to sustain the confidence of our men. 
There are often more storms in my head than 
my face suffers to be divined. Is it my fault 
if they sudddhly burst forth in spite of myself? 
—Give me your hand.” 

But Paoli remained with folded arms and in 
the same attitude. 

“ Do you not then comprehend,” resumed 
Zeny, stamping his foot, “that with this 
George Arnstein our last resource escapes us. 
Force and stratagem,—all fail us at once. 
Do you think then, that I am not, as well ai 
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yourself, uneasy at the absence of Ogulin P 
This letter, which we intended to have dic¬ 
tated to our prisoner, might at least in part, 
have supplied the defect of our forces. What 
shall take its place P —The sabre and the car¬ 
bine P —But will the 6abre and the carbine be 
sufficient if, as you fear, Zapolsky has just 
reinforced himself by his bands of laborers P 
The Dalmatian militia will soon be summoned 
to his aid! Where is our prisoner P Doubt¬ 
less with his uncle, to whom he is unveiling 
our march and our projects! Our enterprise 
has failed! ” 

“ No, Pierre,” said Paoli at last, emerging 
from his silence; “ Count George d’Arnstein 
is not with his uncle; he is still in your 
power.” 

“What say youP” exclaimed Z6ny his 
brown eyes suddenly sparkling. “But why 
did you not tell me this at first” 

“ Did you give me time, Pierre P ” 

“ Pardon me, my brave comrade; but, let 
us see ; he is still in my power, say you P ” 

“Yes, Pierre, thanks to Dumbrosk, who 
happened to be exactly on the route the young 
man was taking at a gallop. The Dalmatian 
did not hesitate to receive full in his breast 
the shock of the horse, in order to throw the 
rider.” 

“ But then, if the fugitive has been retaken 
why did you seem to have unpleasant news to 
communicate on this subject P ” 

“ Because there is a traitor among us, 
Pierre. The young Count could not have 
escaped without being seconded in his attempt 
at flight.” 

“ And who is this traitor P ” 

“I!—yes, Pierre; I,—or the Bousniaque! 
We two were alone charged with the guard 
of the prisoner.” 

“It is well! I understand!—And you are 
sure it was this accursed leper P ” 

“ Yes; proofs against him are not wanting. 
At the cry of alarm, when I rose, the Wild 
Boar was no longer there; he had deserted 
his post; for it was his turn to keep his eyes 
open. Besides, it was on his horse that the 
young Count fled, and the cords which had 
served to bind him were found in the mantle 
of hi8 accomplice.” 

“ The wretch! ” murmured Z6ny with 
clenched fists. “ And what did he say in his 
defence ? ” 

“ He pretended that he went away only to 
watch the Cattaran.” 


“ How P ” 

“ A false pretext, Pierre; the Cattaran had 
not stirred from the enclosure where we had 
encamped. One of the first,—the very first, 
I believe, be had discovered the flight of the 
Magyar, and immediately mounted his horse 
in pursuit; but the girths had been cut,— 
doubtless by the Bousniaque, as you may 
see; for, if I am not mistaken, the saddle of 
this Cattaran serves you* at this moment for a 
seat.” 

“ Jean is a brave soldier,—and we will do 
justice to all,” replied Zeny. 

The vain attempt at flight, whose final re¬ 
sult seemed to have destroyed all the hopes 
of Chrisna, had been made thus. 

George d’Arnstein had, in fact, been placed 
between Paoli and the Bousniaque, and each 
of them, by an excess of precaution, held in 
his hand an end of the cord which bound the 
prisoner. At a little distance before them, 
Zagrab seemed to be occupied exclusively 
with his last repast for the day. Quiet was 
beginning to be restored among this assem¬ 
blage of men, just pow talkative and turbu¬ 
lent. 

With most, sleep had triumphed over hun¬ 
ger. Paoli himself, overcome with heat and 
fatigue, after having given the necessary orders 
for encampment and assured himself of the 
condition of the prisoner, slept extended on 
his mantle. 

Doubly bound to wakefulness, the Bousnia¬ 
que darted his wild glance more on the Croat 
than on the Magyar. He persisted in seeing 
in the Cattaran soldier only an enemy always 
ready to escape him. 

Meanwhile the fires, no longer fed were be¬ 
ginning to languish and cast only fitful and 
reddish gleams. With the exception of the 
Wild Boar , all were asleep or seeming to be 
so. 


At this moment, through the obscurity, the 
latter saw as it were a shadow rise from the 
ground hefore him, and slowly gain one of 
the most dense thickets of the forest. 

He recognized the Croat. 

After having hastily assured himself of the 
position of the prisoner, tranquil on this sub¬ 
ject, he rose in his turn, took from among 
the weapons placed beside him his double 
barrelled carbine, which he immediately 
loaded, and sprang on his track. 

Scarcely h^ad he cleared the enclosure, when 
Zagrab, who, knowing the instincts of his 
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enemy, had carefully calculated hit manoeuvre, 
re-appeared there immediately, and near the 
very spot which the other had just left vacant. 
With the promptness and agility natural to 
the men of his country, he glided beneath the 
cloak which the Rousniaque had just left, 
took the poignard of the bandit and cut the 
bonds which detained the captive, leaving in 
the hands of Paoli only a useless end of float¬ 
ing cord. 

Two minutes had not passed away, when 
the Count George d’Arnstein, having recovered 
possession of the second fragment of his 
chain, was proudly bestriding the very horse 
of the Rousniaque, and, after having thanked 
Zagrab by a gesture, and cast a look of regret 
towards the litter, free at last, galloped with 
loosened bridle along the first path which 
presented itself. But upon this route, he was 
destined to encounter Dumbrosk. 

“ Shall I send to you first Assan, or the mes¬ 
senger of Ogulin ? ” afterwards resumed Pabli. 

“ Neither! Send me Dumbrosk; tell the 
messenger to wait; tell Assan to go, well 
accompanied, to that Red Russian pig, and to 
administer to him fifty good blows of the 
leaded thong on his shoulders; we will after¬ 
wards decide what else shall be done with 
him. Go, comrade; forget what I said at a 
moment when the blood mounted to my brain 
to disturb it, as do our Sclavonian wines; and 
let Dumbrosk come to me immediately.” 

An instant afterwards, the Dalmatian giant 
entered, stooping, the door of the stable which, 
at Uns moment, served as an audience-hall to 
the King of the Danube. 

“ Ah! you are there, my faithful, my de¬ 
voted servant!” said the master to him, 
accosting him familiarly and in a tone of joy¬ 
ous humor. “ I have been informed of your 
noble deeds, Dumbrosk! If you are some¬ 
times restive and undisciplined, we can at least 
rely upon your vigilance. I know that, 
thanks to your zeal, our captive is still our 
captive. I will not forget the service you have 
rendered us by arresting the eagle in his 
flight.” 

With downcast eyes, and wriggling his 
shoulders, the giant seemed to receive the 
congratulations of his master with an air full 
of modesty, like a child usually roguish and 
noisy, who for the first time, hears fall from 
the lips of his preceptor, compliments on his 
good conduct. 
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“ And was it the eagle who thus disfigured 
your face P ” asked Z6ny, seeking to dissimu¬ 
late under a frivolous tone his most serious 
motive for this conversation. 

“This,” said Dumbrosk, “is indeed the 
mark of a claw, but of the claw of an owl. 
It was my tender spouse who sharpened her 
nails on my face.” 

“ Ah! it is true, I forgot! ” said Z6ny, at¬ 
tempting to preserve his air of indifference; 
“ I had commissioned you to obtain from Mar- 
gatt certain information—” 

And he left the sentence unfinished. 

“Information respecting the Magyar and 
the Montenegrine—yes, master,” said the 
Dalmatian, completing the thought, which 
Z6ny, even before his confidant, dared not ex¬ 
press more clearly. 

“ Well, you were then able to bring your 
wife to this conversation P What was the re¬ 
sult of it ? ” 

“ It seems to me that the traces of the con¬ 
versation are sufficiently visible,” said the hus¬ 
band, pointing to the deep scratches which 
furrowed his visage. “ It is just to say, how¬ 
ever, that the dialogue did not commence 
thus. On the contrary she was at first all 
honey,—but with honey people may catch 
flies but not Dumbrosks. She was the first 
to mention the prisoner. Would you believe 
it, master ? this handsome young Zapolsky 
was brought up by Marguerite. At least, 
she knew him as a child, and gave me to 
understand that if we could succeed jn deliv¬ 
ering this nobleman, we should both lead the 
life of a hospodar, which consists in folding 
one’s arms and sleeping—except at meal¬ 
times.” 

“ And what did she say of Chrisna ? ” asked 
Z6ny with more emotion than he wished to 
show. 

“Nothing!—I could obtain nothing from 
her on this subject. It was in vain that I 
appealed to her by every fine sentiment, and 
even also a little by the throat—nothing! ” 

“Where is MarjgattP I must speak to 
her! to herself—this instant!” exclaimed 
Z6ny, a prey to extraordinary agitation. 

Dumbrosk scratched his ear,— 

“ What do you intend to do with her, mas¬ 
ter P” 

“ Where is she P ” repeated the Sclavonian. 
“ With her mistress, doubtless ? ” 

“ I do not think so. She has perhaps gone 
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to CEdenbtirg,—or elsewhere—but she has 
not returned from the wood—no one has seen 
her.” 

“ You have killed her!” 

44 1 ? ” said Dumbrosk with a marked tone 
of repulsion; 44 I never knew but two women; 
my mother, who was no better than others, 
for she beat me till she tore my jacket, and 
afterwards beat me wotse with rage at being 
obliged to mend it;—and my beloved Mar- 
gatt—No matter! to us Transylvanian Dalma¬ 
tians, women are as sacred as priests and 
poets. I may have my own ideas about them 
—I believe they are good for nothing, but I 
respect them. No, no, I should never have 
courage to kill a woman—even my own 
wife!” 

“ Margatt did not accuse Chrisna—Margatt 
was acquainted with the prisoner! She 
brought him up! ” murmured Z6ny, with his 
hand on his forehead and talking to himself 
without listening longer to the words of Dum¬ 
brosk. 44 Why might not Margatt alone have 
conceived the project of the deliverance of 
this Zapolsky, associating the Kousniaque 
with it, by the hope of a reward? Those 
words of Chrisna which I wished interpreted, 
were addressed only to Margatt—that glance 
of the young man—Eh! is it not the disposi¬ 
tion of these noble libertines to make grim¬ 
aces thus before the beauty of women P Be¬ 
side* where and how could they have become 
acquainted ? Come, come, jealousy has made 
me mad! ” 

Addressing himself then to Dumbrosk, he 
said,— 

44 Let there be no more question of this 
subject between us; forget what I have said 
to you, and keep sileiice on what you have 
supposed. I know now the real culprits; 
Chrisna has had nothing to do with this plot; 
I am convinced of it.” 

44 That is possible,” replied Dumbrosk, 
winking with a malicious air; 44 nevertheless, 
master, either my brain is out of order, or 
she has had a hand in it. Here are the 
proofs, which I found half in the pocket of 
Madame Dumbrosk, half in that of the Mag¬ 
yar.” 

And, drawing from a sort of bag which 
hung at his girdle the two fragments of the 
gold chain, unrolling one with each hand, he 
made them glisten and jingle before the eyes 
of Z6ny. 


The latter hastily snatched them from him, 
and with one bound sprang out of the stable. 


CHAPTER VI.—STRATAGEM AND VIOLENCE. 

On the same line, but at a little distance 
from the stables, stood the principal a ruin, 
which was opposite the excavated road and 
the little rocky hill, covered with brush and 
underwood. 

In the second story of this building in two 
chambers, separated from each other by a long 
attic lighted on the side of the plain, were 
confined two prisoners; on one side, the 
Kousniaque, on the other George d’Arnstein. 

The cell of the latter, defaced by the waters 
of rains, received the light through the rusty 
bars of a large, unglazed window, in the direc¬ 
tion of the mountains. The capricious ara¬ 
besques traced by humidity on the walls of this 
wretched lodging were its only decorations. 

tArnstein, bound only by his feet, but under 
the guard of some well-armed soldiers, lay 
extended on the damp floor, having for a 
mattress and covering only his monk’s gown; 
for a pillow only his bent arm. 

. Nevertheless, exhausted by so many suc¬ 
cessive fatigues and emotions, he was still 
sleeping soundly; and in his dreams two 
women, the one fragile and blonde, smiling 
and adorned, the other with proud step and 
black eyes, were appearing to him by turns, 
like two consoling angels, and giving to his 
sleep the semblance of a voluptuous repose 
after a pleasant day of love and of f£tes. 

The Wild Boar was not asleep; he was 
roaring with rage, protesting his innocence 
with an enforcement of oaths, and calling the 
master with loud cries. Instead of the mas¬ 
tery it was Assan the Morlaque who presented 
himself. 

On the ground floor of the building in a 
large, low, and square room, a species of barn 
I with nitrified floor, and where the light en¬ 
tered only by an open door, were assembled 
the Slavic chiefs, some standing others seated 
in a circle, with their legs crossed; others still, 
extended half asleep, or leaning against the 
wall; all exhaling from their large pipes jets 
of bluish smoke which, rising to the ceiling 
seemed to suspend a cloud above their heads, 
and at least conceal from their eyes the mis¬ 
erable and naked aspect of the hall in which 
they were. 
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Old Paoli was conversing in a low tone with 
Ogulin’a messenger; a little farther on, Marko l 
was giving to those around him the details of 
his journey to Mostar ; here and there, a voice 
was beard, now jesting, now anxious, inquiring 
respecting the health of Dame Margatt, and 
the nature of the wounds traced on the face 
of Dumbrosk, or cursing the delays in pursu¬ 
ing the enterprise. Nearer to the door, and 
consequently to the light, some were arrang¬ 
ing before them in cabalistic numbers, black 
and sticky cards, and prognosticating to all 
glory and fortune; others, rattling dice {n the 
dice-box, for want of money were staking the 
last buttons from their vests or the buckles of 
their hats. Zagrab alone, leaning back in a 
corner, against the wall, with the scrupulous 
care of a soldier seemed to be exclusively oc¬ 
cupied in repairing the disorder of his gar¬ 
ments sullied by the mud or torn by the 
briers. 

Then, from time to time, a shadow sud¬ 
denly intercepted the light and disappeared. 
It was Chrisna. 

Still firm, unshaken in her resolution to 
fulfil her vow and save the prisoner, but hav¬ 
ing exhausted her resources and almost her 
hopes, thoughtful and with downcast brow, 
6he was wandering about the ruins. 

Sometimes, pausing on the threshold of the 
common hall, her eye would rapidly cast an 
interrogative glance on that of Zagrab. 

In the midst of these conversations, these 
occupations, these queries of the Slaves, a 
more decided sound was beard without, and, 
followed by Dumbrosk, Z6ny hastily entered 
the hall. He went directly to the envoy 
of Ogulin, dismissed him in three words, then 
addressing Marko, said in a brief and panting 
tone:— 

“Let the Magyar be summoned; before 
long he must have rendered us the only ser¬ 
vice which we can expect from him. Let him 
come then, let him write, and then die! 99 

Every head was raised. 

What t ” said Paoli; “ have we brought 
him all the way from Montenegro, only that 
he might die at our entrance into Dalmatia? ” 

At this moment, the ceiling of the hall 
seemed to bend beneath the trampling of 
eet, and they heard the Rousniaque howl be- 
eath the whip which was scourging his 
houlders. 

“Can you guess whence those cries pro- 
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ceedP* pursued the Sclavonian, addressing 
Paoli; u ah! why did we not put an end to 
our prisoner in the Valley of Ferns ! But 
for his presence among us, we should not 
have numbered one traitor in our ranks! It 
is time to open at last the correspondence be¬ 
tween the uncle and nephew, and to close 
it at once : for, his letter written, I swear by 
the Danube, the Count George d’Arnstein 
shall die! Against a ransom taken by force, 
we will exchange a corpse and not a living 
man.” 

“ Well spoken!” said Assan, who had^just 
re-appeared in the hall, and who, satisfied with 
this first execution, was rubbing his hands at 
the idea of that which was to follow, more 
complete, more decisive. “But this corpse, 
are we to embarrass our baggage with it ? 99 
asked he. 

The flitting shadow of Chrisna, at this mo¬ 
ment appeared in the hall. Z6ny perceived 
it, and replied in a dry tone, fixing on the 
young woman the glance of a wild beast watch¬ 
ing its prey:— 

“ Re-assure yourself, Assan; we will carry 
only the prisoner’s head, which shall be salted 
and preserved, and which Zapolsky shall find 
uninjured, instead of his gold, in his emptied 
coffer! ” 

“ By the soul of my father, which went out 
I know not which way, since he was hung, 
that is a good thought! ” exclaimed the Mor- 
laque monkey. 

The laugh which received this sally of the 
joyous Assan, had hardly subsided, when the 
prisoner, preceded by Marko, made his en¬ 
trance through a little door cut at the ex¬ 
tremity of the hall. 

His eyes half open, his step almost somno¬ 
lent, his thoughts floating indecisively between 
the sweet dreams which had just cradled him 
and the contrast of his present position, 
George scarcely knew on which side the real¬ 
ity was to be found. 

He made a movement and awoke entirely. 

They presented to him a pen and some 
paper, enjoining him to write what they were 
about to dictate. He looked around him :— 

“ I see neither table nor seat,” said he. 

“ You are right ! 99 replied Dumbrosk; “ one 
cannot think of every thing.” 

Seizing then a long board, half worm-eaten, 
which formed the only furniture of this dis¬ 
mal hall, he leaned it obliquely against the 
wall 
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“ To horse, comrade; there are your chair 
and desk.” 

“I confess, gentlemen, that I dislike all 
species of writing,” said the young man in a 
tone of impatient indolence. 

“ Write! ” was the reply in an imperative 
voice. 

“ But in order to write, one must at least 
be able to see; and this obscure room, into 
which the light enters only by the door—” 

“ I will open the windows for you! ” replied 
Dumbrosk, with one blow of his heel knock¬ 
ing down a whole pannel of the exterior wall; 
and he quietly went to rest himself among the 
group of smokers. 

George saluted Dumbrosk with a courteous 
air, as if to thank him, and at the same time 
to compliment him on his strength and his 
inventive genius ; then Marko presented the 
paper and pen to the prisoner; Assan held 
the inkstand for him. 

“ What is the matter in question, gentle¬ 
men P ” asked George. “ Do you require 
from me a bill of exchange ? Fix the sum; 
but, alas! I very much fear that Joseph Grul- 
man, my banker, will refuse to honor it.” 

“ You are to correspond with the Seigneur 
Zapolsky, your relative,” said Zdny to him. 

“ Ah! ” returned the young man with an 
air of hesitation and repugnance. Then, after 
having seemed to take his resolution, he 
added,— 

“ I am dependent upon you; I will obey. 
If it is another petition on the subject of what 
you call my ransom, I desire more than you, 
that it should succeed; but, between ourselves, 
we cannot expect much. The Seigneur Uadis- 
las Zapolsky thinks more of his gold than of 
his nephew. No matter.” 

“ The subject in question is not a demand 
of money! ” interrupted Z6ny. 

“ So much the better,” replied George. 
“ Dictate, I am ready.” 

And while Z6ny, Paoli, and Marko, were 
deliberating between them on the tenor of the 
letter, he examined the point of his pen, turn¬ 
ing towards the light, raised with his nail a 
light silken thread which had lodged in the 
cleft of the nib, and took his position, waiting 
with the most resigned air for the dictation 
to commence. 

The soldiers looked at each other, aston¬ 
ished at this submission, some perhaps disap¬ 
pointed that they had not to employ violence 
to force the will of their captive. During this 


time, Zagrab did not cease to keep his eyes 
fixed on Arnstein, but uselessly. The latter 
did not turn his head in that direction. 

The object of the letter was to induce old 
Zapolsky to leave his chateau, accompanied 
by some of his bravest servants, to go to 
meet his nephew, detained by fever rft Al- 
missa, on the coast of the Adriatic, and who 
had something to reveal to him of the highest 
importance to his dearest interests. Thanks 
to this fable, Z4ny hoped to profit by the 
mbraent of the sortie of the old Hungarian 
to introduce himself into the place, or, better 
still, to seize him by an ambuscade, a capture 
which assured that of the chateau. 

The tenor of the letter agreed upon, Zk .ny 
addressed George:— 

“ Write,” said he to him. 

And he began to dictate the following 
lines:— 

“ Escaped at last, and not without difficulty, 
fromlhe bandits—” 

“Would to God it were so,” murmured 
George, as he traced the words. 

“ But at present detained by fever at the 
convent of Almissa, I adjure you, my beloved 
uncle— ” 

The young man suddenly started back, 
shook his head and said,— 

“ I will not write that!” 

“ I shall know how to compel you to do so,” 
replied Z6ny with a threatening gesture. 

“ Never !—I will not write it! ” 

“You shall write it!” exclaimed twenty 
threatening voices at once. Dumbrosk was 
already attempting to rise from the ground in 
order to rush towards the prisoner. 

But, before his enormous body could recover 
its equilibrium, another, more active, had 
dashed towards George, with flaming glance, 
and seizing his hand with so much force as to 
crush it, replied,— 

“ You shall write! ” 

George uttered a cry of pain; his eyes were 
moistened with tears. But astonishment 
more than suffering was depicted on his coun¬ 
tenance, when he recognized, in him who had 
first tortured him so cruelly, Zagrab,—Zagrab 
already once his deliverer. 

Zeny himself wrested him from the clutches 
of the Croat, and addressing the prisoner, 
said,— 

“ Why this refusal which nothing can ex¬ 
plain? You seemed so well disposed to 
obey us.” 
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“ Do with me what you will,” replied the 
young man with a warmth of language foreign 
to his habits, " but never, never will I call my 
beloved uncle him who, after having pursued 
my mother with his hatred, has always been 
pitiless to me.” 

“ If that is all,” returned Z6ny, “ we will 
suppress the^seless words and finish our 
missive.” 

George resumed the pen; but the iron 
fingers of the Croat had imprinted themselves 
too deeply in his fragile and delicate hand, the 
flesh of which was crushed; the pen escaped 
him. Z6ny was compelled to be patient. 
The prisoner was given half an hour to re¬ 
cover, and was remanded to his prison, without 
bonds this time, but still under a good guard. 

Scarcely had he re-entered liis garret when, 
upright, pale, with ardent and fixed glance 
Chrisna presented herself there in her turn; 
and addressing an imperative gesture to the 
soldiers, said,— \ 

“ I must speak to the prisoner; go away ” 

They hesitated. 

“ What have you to fear P Are not these 
bars sufficient to re-assure you ? Is it then 
for me that you are afraid ? Well, remain in 
this corridor, but at a distance, for I must 
speak with him in secret; it is by the master’s 
order ! Go ! ” 

Chrisna was the wife of their chief. The 
Slaves had always seen in her a creature 
apart, something strange and supernatural. 
They bowed and went out. 

Motionless and mute before this unexpected 
apparition, George thought himself still dream¬ 
ing. The presence of the protecting angel 
had sufficed to efface even the remembrance 
of his present situation, and, in the mobility 
of his careless mind, he was not now thinking 
even of his deliverance. 

The young woman, without speaking, even 
without looking at him, after having for some¬ 
time listened in the direction of the door, im¬ 
mediately went towards the window, detached 
from it a bar previously loosened, gently 
placed it on the floor, and fastened strongly to 
another bar of the casement the cord which 
had served to bind the captive. 

“ There is not a moment to lose, ” mur¬ 
mured she ; “ the little court situated be¬ 
neath this window, is at present deserted; it 
opens on the mountain; fly! ” 

“ Fly! ” replied Arnstien; “ but it is to 
leave you exposed to his fury! ” 
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Without interupting her work, Chrisna re¬ 
plied to him only by a half smile and a move¬ 
ment of the shoulders which seemed to mani¬ 
fest her contempt for life. 

“ No! * resumed George, “ I have had 
enough of this last attempt at flight which was 
so unsuccessful; I renounce the struggle 
against fate; I will not deliver you to the 
resentment of that man.” 

“ Is that all ? ” said Chrisna, approaching 
him; “ I shall soon be in safety myself, and 
out of his power. Go! At the second turn 
of the mountain you will find a horse. Go! 
and may the Virgin be your guide; it is to her 
holy guardianship that I now confide you ! ” 

“ Well! ” said George, kneeling before her 
and casting upon her an ardent glance of ad¬ 
miration, “ let us fly together ! On this con¬ 
dition I accept, and will owe to you more 
than liberty! ” 

“ It is liberty alone which I can, which I de¬ 
sire to give you.” 

“ At least, Chrisna, may I see you again ? ” 

" See me again P Of what use would it be ? 
What can we have in common ? ” 

“ Chrisna, do you believe my heart desti¬ 
tute of gratitude and my eyes of sight P Be¬ 
fore having seen you, I started at your voice, 
and now—I love you! ” 

At these words the young woman proudly 
raised her head. 

“ What are you thinking of, Seigneur 
Count ? Am I then one of your great Saxon 
ladies or a red brodequin of your Hungary, 
that you speak to me thus ? I do not ask 
your gratitude, and that is the only bond of 
affection that could exist between you and me.” 

And, in an inexpressible state of trouble 
and impatience, she said,— 

“ Up! up ! will you thus remain nailed to 
the spot, when it is high time to act, when the 
minutes are centuries ? ” 

“ Well, since it must be so, since you will 
it,” replied George, rising and with the lone 
of a man who yields from indifference rather 
than by persuasion, " I will tempt God once 
more,—less from a desire to do so than 
through obedience to your orders, I declare it 
in all sincerity.” 

Then fixing anew on her his blue eye full 
of fire, he said,— 

" O my beautiful Providence, if I were be¬ 
loved, I should be bolder and more con¬ 
fident!” 

" Will you go P Do you not then under- 
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stand that your life is at stake ? In the name submitted resolutely enough to the evil 
of Christ, by the memory of your mother, go! ” chances of destiny. Having ardor and enthu- 
repeated Chrisna with an almost wild air. siasm only for pleasure, he opposed his inertia 
And after having with a rapid glance in- to the blows which struck him ; he slept vol- 
spected the little court, she returned towards untarily in the midst of his disaster, of which, 
the door, with her ear still on the watch, he thus systematically avoided measuring the 
while George at last seized the extremity of extent and sounding the depth. At the pres- 
the cord. ent moment, if he had not trembled for his 

But' suddenly tumultuous voices were heard; beautiful protectress ; if, from time to time, 
the door opened and Pierre Z6ny appeared, his glance had not rested on her, full of com- 
At sight of the Sclavonian, Chrisna threw her- miseration, one might perhaps have thought 
self back with a movement of despair. that, sole stranger to a drama of which the 

“ It was time! said Zeny casting a glance terrible denouement was approaching, he was 
towards the window. present only in the quality of a simple specta- 

One might have expected to see him at tor! He was almost thankful to Zeny for 
once break forth into imprecations and furi- having arrived in time to be an obstacle to 
ous transports; there was nothing. At his an attempt in which he, Amstein, saw only 
entrance, as if the spectacle before his eyes new fatigues and new sufferings. What he 
could- neither surprise nor offend him, he re- feared above every thing was physical suffer- 
sumed, in a voice scarcely moved,— ing, and this sceptic, who would have re- 

“It is well I” mained impassible before th6 fall of an era- 

And, turning towards those who had ac- pire, was frightened at the idea of the sting 
com pan led him,— of a bee. 

“ Your presence is not indispensable, com- At the entrance of the Sclavonian, thinking 
rades.” the affair a failure, he tranquilly allowed to> 

The Slaves retreated a few paces, the door fall upon the floor the extremity of the corA 
was closed behind them, and our three per- which he was holding; Z6ny raised it, and with, 
sonages remained alone, face to face. the same coolness, at least in appearance, 00* 

Notwithstanding his habitual violence, Z6ny cupied himself with detaching it from the bar 
when he imperiously willed it, recovered that and rolling it up. After which, approaching, 
singular faculty of restraint and reserve, a Chrisna and at last breaking this silence full 
privilege accorded, almost without exception, of tempests, he said to her in a low tone,— 
to all the descendants of the Scythians. “ Thou lovest him! ” 

With high head and folded arms, in an at- “ Thou liest! ” replied she in a loud and 

titude of affected calmness, he summoned to vibrating voice. 

his aid all the strength of his will in order to “ Very well! ” returned Z 4 ny, without? seem- 
remain master of himself in the explanation ing to be offended at the sharpness of the 
which was about to follow. reply. 

It was not thus with Chrisna. Before the And in a still suppressed tone,— 
failure of her plan, carried by her so near u Nevertheless you were conspiring for him 

completion, at the expense of so many efforts and against us; that was wrong. Have you 

and so much patience, she disdained to re- forgotten that the blood which flows in your 
strain herself longer $ her eyes became threat- veins is not of the same color with that of 
ening; her lips uttered language of severity, these Sarmatians! If I may believe the 
One would have thought that it was Z6ny words spoken by yourself yesterday in the. 
who was about to render an account to her. presence of Margatt, you were already plan- 
Between her and himself the idles were ex- ning his deliverance, and the Queen of the 
changed. Danube has not been a stranger to the events 

As for George, though he was, in fact, the of the past night.” 
person most dangerously compromised, he " Who repeated those words to you P n 
maintained, and without needing to feign it, a “ I heard them.” 

calm and resigned attitude. In this consisted “ You were acting as a spy upon me, 
his heroism. Not by philosophy, nor by then ?” 

strength of mind, but by one of those condi- “ Ought not a husband to watch over his 
tions essential to bis effeminate nature, he wife P ” 
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Chrisna made a gesture of disgust. 

“Besides," proceeded Z6ny, “your pres¬ 
ence, this cord, the detached bar, do they not 
sufficiently prove that both were preparing 
for flight.” 

“ I wished to save him, but not to accom¬ 
pany him,” said ChriBna; “ I wished to spare 
you a crime and repair that which you have 
already committed against bis person and 
that of his servants. You seised upon this 
stranger by a cowardly violence, by an in¬ 
famous snare 1 He was not making war upon 
you! ” 

“ Silent or declared, war is perpetual be¬ 
tween the Slaves and those who have dispos¬ 
sessed them of the soil of their ancestors,” 
replied Z6ny, bewildered by the attack, and 
thinking first of his own j ratification. “ From 
the Danube to the Adriatic, the land belongs 
to us—God wills it! You, yourself, once 
seemed to comprehend this. It appears it is 
no longer so. Besides, what reason has the 
Count to complain of me P What was I think¬ 
ing of at this moment P of renewing by cor¬ 
respondence his relations with the Seigneur 
Zapokky.” 

And in a tone which he sought to soften, 
he added,— 

“For the full authenticity of this corres¬ 
pondence, we shall doubtless need his armorial 
seaL It hangs at the end of that pretty gold 
'Chain, which you valued so highly, did you 
not, mitidika, because I gave it to you. 

Chrisna drew aside the pelisse which cov¬ 
ered her garments,— 

“ I have neither chain nor seal,” said she in 
a brief tone. 

“What have you done with them ?” 

“Need I reply? I feared stolen goods 
would only bring me misfortune !” 

“What have you done with them?” re¬ 
peated Z6ny, his eye commencing to gleam 
with a sinister brilliancy. 

“The chain?—well I threw it into the 
Narenta.” 

“ In my turn I say to thee, thou liest! ” 

And taking from his pocket the two frag¬ 
ments which Dumbrosk had given him, he 
6 aid,— 

“ Here are the chain and seal! Spare 
yourself new falsehoods and leave us ! ” 

Chrisna did not stir from the spot. 

“ Now,” continued the .Sclavonian, address¬ 
ing himself to his prisoner, “ I will take upon 
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myself the charge of sealing with your arms 
the letter which you are to write immediately.” 

“Write nothing!” exclaimed the Monte¬ 
negrins impetuously, with her arms extended 
towards Arnstein as if to protect him still; 
“ the letter once written, they will kill you!” 

Addressing herself to Zeny, she added,— 

“You see that I also have understood 
clearly 1 ” 

The countenance of the Sclavonian became 
purple; his wrath, restrained with difficulty, 
burst forth,— 

“ And you said you did not love him! ” 

“ I said so—but I do love him, do you hear ? 
Yes, my love for him equals the hatred which 
I have for you! ” 

Whirling in the air the cord which he still 
held, Z6ny struck the young woman a violent 
blow with it. 

George uttered a cry and sprang towards 
the bar detached from the window; but be¬ 
fore his trembling hand could reach it, twenty 
Slaves, chiefs or soldiers, had rushed into the 
room. 

“ Seize this woman! ” cried Zeny. 

Among the bandits, a few only dared take 
a step towards her; before the brilliancy of 
her effulgent beauty, others stopped and cast 
down their heads, as if withheld by a senti¬ 
ment of superstitious fear. But the energy 
of Chrisna was exhausted; her sight failed 
her, her limbs gave way, and Dumbrosk car¬ 
ried her out in his arms, half fainting. 

“ What has happened ? ” asked Paoii; “ and 
has he consented to write the letter ? 99 

“ The letter was the subject in question! ” 
interrupted Z6ny; “ I have done W'hat I could 
for the interest of all; but the honor of the 
chief concerns also the soldiers. With the 
people of our race, vengeance is the first of 
duties.” 

“ He who spares his enemy,” said Marko, 
“deserves that a woman should exchange 
clothes with him, and a child spit in his face.” 

“ He who forgets to avenge himself is not 
a man,” added the Sclavonian, “ and he who 
delays avenging himself is a man, but a 
coward! ” 

“ Amen! 99 muttered Zagrab, who entered 
at this moment, pale as a spectre. 

“Assan! Assan!” 

At this summons from the master, at this 
name, repeated frpm the top of the stairway 
to the bottom, the Morlaque stretched out in 
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fen obscure corner of the common hall, in the 
midst of a cloud of smoke, rose like a bat 
which is about to take flight, extended his 
arms and the skirts of the cloak in which he 
was enveloped, and in three bounds was be¬ 
side Zeny. 

“Listen,” said the latter to him, drawing 
him apart; 44 behind the hill facing The Ruins , 
on the left, in the direction of the Narenta, 
exists a cavity of ground, which, the south 
wind has filled with withered leaves.” 

Assan scratched his forehead and assumed 
an uneasy air, as if the master had proposed 
to him an enigma to divine: 

44 You will choose four men, armed with 
their muskets, and conduct the Magyar 
thither.” 

Assan’s intelligence seemed suddenly to 
awake. 

“ According to the agreement made, I am 
to preserve only his head, ami?” 

“Yes” 

44 But—the restP” 

44 Under the leaves.” 

“ And his clothes ? ” 

44 Are yours.” 

The Morlaque made a bound, rubbed his 
bands, and said :— 

44 Before long I can wear a French frock, 
like the proudest citizen of Ragusa or Cat- 
taro.” 

The escort soon set out with the captive, 
now the condemned. Instead of following 
the trodden paths, it turned around The 
Ruins , scaled the little hill, and, directing it¬ 
self towards the Narenta, stopped at last in a 
valley shaded by a few trees, and concealed 
by tall bushes on the right and left. 

Assan the Morlaque came directly to his 
prisoner and bandaged his eyes.’ 

Then only did the unfortunate man com¬ 
prehend the fate in reserve for him; his 
temples were moistened, his heart was op¬ 
pressed. 

44 At twenty-five,” murmured he; 44 it is too 
soon.” 

In the midst of the silence which reigned 
in this solitude, George Zapolsky heard the 
sound of dry leaves. They were digging his 
grave. 


CHAPTER vn.— A DUEL BETWEEN THE DEAD 
AND THE LIVING. 

Transported, half-dead, by Dumbrosk, 
when Chrisna recovered her senses, she found 


herself in that vast room in the lower story, 
bare and gloomy, before which she was roving, 
uneasy, alarmed, an hour before. 1 An hour 
before, her glance, stealthily east there m 
order to attempt to surprise some of the mys¬ 
terious projects which were being plotted, en¬ 
countered only that of Zagrab, and the pres¬ 
ence of this friend had sufficed to re-assure 
her. Now, around her are all those whose 
words and gestures she was watching; but 
they remain motionless, silent, with their eyes 
turned towards her, and amid all these 
glances, the only one she seeks and has not 
yet encountered, is that of Zagrab. 

For once laying aside his rough habits, 
Dumbrosk took care to arrange for the young 
woman a species of camp-bed, in order to 
spare her all contact with the asperities of the 
ground. During her swoon, he had by turns 
bathed her temples with cold water and plum- 
brandy; his gourd was emptied, but he 
scarcely thought of it. The soul of the thick¬ 
headed Dalmatian, for the first time, felt itself 
seized with pity at sight of this woman, this 
poor fairy, as he called her, so cruelly flagel¬ 
lated by Z6ny; now, half bending before her, 
his large hands open, and with anxious air, he 
seemed to be awaiting her orders. But, en¬ 
tirely absorbed in her thoughts, the Montene- 
grine did not even thank him. 

“Where is the Croat, then? Has he 
grown desperate P Gaining the mountains 
and the sea-shore, hps he gone to rejoin his 
comrades at Cattaro ? ” 

In the second story, she heard steps—calm 
and regular steps, like those of a sentinel. 

44 It is he,” said she to herself, 44 it is Za¬ 
grab : he is watching over the prisoner.” 

A few moments afterwards, the same steps 
resounded, but noisily; they shook the frail 
staircase which led to the great hall where 
she was.' She raised her eyes; it was not 
Zagrab, it was Pierre Z6ny, who, with radiant 
air, appeared, uttering the Slavic cry of joy 
and triumph 

44 Jivio ! Jivio ! ” 

After the departure of Assan and George, 
Zeny had been compelled to think of his en¬ 
terprise against the chateau of old Zapolsky. 
Doubtless the absence of Ogulin rendered 
this attempt imprudent, rash. Ogulin, lost in 
the marshes, harassed by the Bosniaques, 
could not perhaps rejoin them. So thought 
Zeny, when, from the corridor which ran 
along The Ruins , be perceived at a distance 
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a confused mass of men, preceded by some 
cavaliers, among whom, by lus stature, by the 
elegance of bis form, by the color of his horse, 
he thought he recognised him whom he had 
been summoning with all the strength of his 
desires. He looked more attentively; it was 
Ogulin, his young countryman, his friend, and 
next to Paoli, his chief lieutenant. These 
men, whose number and movement a black 
cloud now hovering over the plain, permitted 
him the better to appreciate, are his own, his 
brave soldiers, the complement of his troop. 
By St. Demetrius I if necessary, he can take 
by force the den of the old boar. 

It was then that Z&ny had descended into 
the common hall uttering his triumphal cry. 
Scarcely at the foot of the stairway, he saw 
before him Cbrisna, pale, haggard, extended 
on a soldier’s cloak; he turned his head away, 
and addressing his chiefs, announced to them 
the approaching arrival of Ogulin. 

A general hurrah welcomed the great news; 
the sentinels stationed on the plain ran to 
confirm it; all the Slaves rose, repeating, 
JivioJ the names of Z6ny and. Ogulin re¬ 
sounded amid the acclamations of joy. The 
tumult had not yet ceased when a discharge 
of musketry was heard in the direction of the 
Narenta, where the little excavation was situ¬ 
ated. 

Alarmed at this sound, some of the men 
seized their arms; but, re-assuring them by a 
gesture, Z6ny said, with a cruelly studied air 
of carelessness:— 

“ It is nothing, comrades, less than noth¬ 
ing. It is our Morlaque monkey preparing 
to inherit the old clothes of a Hungarian mag¬ 
nate.” 

At the^e words, Chrisna started and half 
rose. 

“ Yes,” resumed Z£ny, rendered more piti¬ 
less still by the manifest emotion of the young 
woman; “ our prisoner will escape us no 
more! He is dead!—quite dead!—or at 
least they are finishing him,” added he, as he 
heard other shots resounding in the same 
direction. 

“ Assassin ! ” murmured the Montenegrine 
in a stifled voice. 

Then suddenly rising, tremblingly and to 
her utmost height 

“ Slaves,” exclaimed she, pointing to the 
Sclavonian with an overwhelming gesture of 
scorn, “ I am not the wife of that man ! ” 
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“Ogulin is on the plain,” interrupted Zeny; 
“ he is awaiting a signal from us; forward! ” 

And he was preparing to be the first to 
hasten to meet the young chief, when Chrisna 
threw herself before him. 

“ You shall hear me! ” repeated she, “ and 
your men shall hear me also; they shall know 
you as I know you, for you have deceived 
them as well os myself.” 

“ Not a word more! ” said the Sclavonian 
in a brief and dry tone, laying his hand on his 
pistols. 

Chrisna did not see the movement, or she 
did not care for it. 

“ Slaves! you think it is for love of liberty 
that he has incited you all to insurrection ? 
It is for the love of gold! He has wished to 
free you from the yoke of the Magyars only 
to make you pass beneath that of the Musco¬ 
vites ! ” 

And, resolutely facing Z6ny,— 

“ Dare to contradict me! ” 

The eyes of the latter assumed a frightful 
fixedness. He drew a pistol from bis girdle 
and snapped the lock. 

“ After having lied to men, you have lied 
to God,” pursued Chrisna; “ you have perjured 
yourself before his altar, before the holy priest 
who received your oath. You were not then 
a hero, Pierre Z6ny! No; you were, and 
are, only a coward, an infamous wretch, a 
traitor! ” 

“ Go then and rejoin him, wretch! ” howled 
Z^ny, aiming the weapon at the Montene¬ 
grine. 

Among the terrified Slaves, Dumbrosk 
alone had made a gesture and uttered a wild 
cry immediately repressed by a lightning 
glance from his master. But a man had 
entered who wrested the pistol from the 
hands of the Sclavonian with an authoritative 
movement. 

This man was old Mackewitz. 

“ Silence! ” said the latter, disarming the 
Sclavonian; “ the sound of fire-arms may ruin 
us all—Do you hear the footsteps of horses P” 

“By the Father and Son!” exclaimed 
Marko; “ why should it not be Ogulin, send¬ 
ing forward the most active of his troop to 
announce his arrival ? ” 

“ It is not Ogulin,” replied Paoli; “ for the 
sound comes from the direction of the Na- 
renta, and not from that of the plain.” 

A soldier, on guard beside the Kousniaque, 
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and who had been peeping through one of the 
apertures in the second story, suddenly rushed 
into the midst of the Slaves, exclaiming,— 

a To arms! The Saxons!” 

Almost at the same instant, a dozen Aus¬ 
trian cavaliers defiled before The Ruins , 
slowly, their aanka half broken, some sitting 
drowsily on their Saddles, others conversing 
with an appearance of perfect security. Be¬ 
fore this 6udden, unexpected apparition, the 
Slaves remained for a moment irresolute. 

“ They have not seen us,” said Marko in a 
low voice , “ for we are in the shadow.” 

“ They could not fail to have encountered 
Assan or Ogulin,” replied Zeny, who, in the 
presence of danger, had just recovered his 
courage and composure. “ Though in small 
numbers, they will suffice to sound the alarm 
against us; let us prevent it by exterminating 
them.” 

Then, addressing Paoli, with his finger dis¬ 
dainfully pointed at Chrisna,--• 

“ Watch over this woman, my old friend, 
and guard The Ruins with half our men.” 

He then designated those who were to fol¬ 
low him, and gave the signal. 

They ran to the stables; Zeny was the first 
to spring forward to inspect the movements 
of the enemy, and, when he turned, a single 
man only was beside him; it was Zagrab. 
The others soon rejoined him. All together, 
the cavaliers at a gallop, the footmen running 
hastened into the excavated road, the only 
practicable path open in this direction. De¬ 
scending with loosened bridle on the traces 
of the small squadron, they soon perceived it 
at a little distance in front, still pursuing its 
route with the same apparant tranquillity. 
But, at the moment the Slaves emerged upon 
the plain, a fusilade fired from a thicket, 
threw disorder among them and forced them 
to turn to the right. 

Z6ny had just fallen into an ambuscade. 
He attempted to retreat towards The Ruins; 
a platoon of Dalmatian infantry had closed 
the excavated way. Meanwhile can he aban¬ 
don thus the rest of his troop? Thinking 
of Paoli, perhaps of Chrisna, he was about to 
order a desperate charge, when, uttering a 
hoarse exclamation, he stopped as if petrified. 

Behind the Dalmatian foot-soldiers, at the 


spot where the excavated road ended, two 
men were mounted on tall Transylvanian 
coursers and towered in height by almost their 
whole bodies, above the heads of the soldiers 
defiling before them. One was the com¬ 
manding officer of the detachment; the other, 
who did not wear the military coat, young 
and handsome, even under his dilapidated 
costume, even with his long locks disordered, 
was the prisoner of the Slaves, George Arn- 
stein—Arnstein whom death had threatened 
more than once without attaining him, and 
whom the Austrian soldiers, encountered first 
by the Croat and guided by him, had just de¬ 
livered in time. 

The shots heard in the direction of the 
Narenta, had been fatal only to Assan the 
Morlaque and his four bandits. 

.It was at sight of this countenance, pale 
with recent emotion and smiling upon him 
ironically at again finding before him this 
object of his hatred, whom he had thought 
already lying beneath the leaves, and who 
saluted him with a gesture of defiance, tha, 
Pierre Z6ny uttered that cry of anguish and 
distress. 

Recovering himself he seized his carbine, 
adjusted it and aimed it at the Magyar. The 
latter saw the movement, divined thfc inten¬ 
tion, and drawing from his saddle-bow a long 
pistol, shielded his face with it, without at¬ 
tempting otherwise to avoid the idiot, as if it 
weje only a simple affair of honor, and pre¬ 
cedence were the right of Zeny. 

Turned by a sudden hound of his horse, the 
ball of the Sclavonian passed ten feet above 
the head of his young adversary, who, as if to 
put an end to this singular duel, courteously 
fired in the air with the greatest coolness in 
the world. • 

Z6ny had lost consciousness of his position; 
the word of command froze on his lips; his 
ideas became disordered. Struck with dizzi¬ 
ness, he turned his bridle, and the imperial 
soldiers saluted his retreat by a general dis¬ 
charge. 

The prisoner was free; but Zagrnb had 
seen Chrisna flagellated by Zeny; the neces¬ 
sity of vengeance had revived in his heart 
more ardent than ever. lie had ‘ 
accomplished hut half his task. 
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PART THREE. 


CHAPTER I.—THE CASINO OF THE STURGEON. 

It was a fete day in a small town situated 
on the borders of the territory of Ragusa, 
on the side of the mountains. They were 
celebrating there the anniversary of the trans¬ 
lation of St. Blaise, the patron of the Ragusan 
ex-republic. In spite of a clouded sky, and 
heavy rains fallen in the morning, garlands of 
foliage and flowers decorated the porch of 
the little Catholio church of the place, and 
the thresholds of the humblest cottages. Be¬ 
tween two showgrs, as soon as the sun shone 
through the rrfts in the clouds, the proces¬ 
sion started, with banners flying; the inhabi¬ 
tants in their best attire were thronging the 
streets, and chanting in chorus the ancient 
litany:— 

u Saint Blaise, protegez nos vaisseaux . 

Saint Blaise, veillez snr notre republique,” 

( St. Blaise, protect our ships ; 

St. Blaise, guard our republic.) 

The niches of the madonnas, illuminated 
a giomo , and decorated with tinsel, were 
crowded with bouquets, cakes of honey, and 
bunches of Corinthian grapes. The whole 
country bordering on the Adriatic, receives 
the impulse of Italian customs. 

Beneath a piece of blue sky which suddenly 
shone forth, there appeared, in the direction of 
Ragusa, a travelling berlin with armorial 
pannels, drawn by three pairs of thick and 
stubbed oxen, stained, as well as the carriage, 
by the mud of the road ; two panting horses 
followed; the one, ridden by a footman in 
undress livery; the other by a tall chasseur, 
who had concealed his long plume, his 
shoulder belt and his large silver epaulettes, 
beneath envelopes of oiled silk. The coach¬ 
man was asleep on his seat, leaving to some 
peasants recruited on the way the care of guid¬ 
ing and goading the oxen. Beside him, alert, 
wide awake, a little French femme-dc-chambre 
was looking with all her eyes, at the proces¬ 
sions which were passing, the brilliant Ma¬ 
donnas in their illuminated niches, and the 
handsome village youth, in their imposing 
Dalmatian costumes. 

The carriage stopped before the door of the 

sino of The Sturgeon , the second post relay 
the route from Ragusa to Spalatro. 

With his vest and hat trimmed with fur 
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with stout boots into which were thrust full 
pantaloons, the host, Maitre Boscowich, was 
gravely standing on the step of his door, where 
on account of the solemnities of Ihe day he was 
smoking his pipe, with his rosary in his hand. 
On the arrival of his new guests, he closed the 
bowl of his pipe, hung the beads at his girdle 
and immediately advanced towards the door 
of the carriage, to open it himself; the valet 
already dismounted, anticipated him and 
motioned him away. The steps lowered, a 
woman of sixty, with cold and impassible 
features, and haughty brow, half emerged from 
the berlin; the host hastened to offer her his 
hand to assist her in descending; but, re¬ 
coiling at his approach, she cast on him a 
glance of disdain, and entered the casino, 
leaning on the arm of the valet. Immediately 
a ravishing face, rosy-white and smiling, sur¬ 
rounded by ringlets of fair hair, appeared 
in its turn at the carriage door, advancing 
the most arching, delicate, darling, little foot, 
ever seen at the extremity of a German ancle. 

This time, the host took care not to in¬ 
trude his politeness; he left the chasseur to 
present his gloved hand to the pretty Saxon ; 
but the latter, with a gesture full of grace and 
kindness, summoned Boscowich to her aid. 
Perfectly acquainted with the grand manners 
of her noble companion, she did her best to 
heal the wounds of self-love which the latter 
had inflicted. 

The casino of The Sturgeon is well known to 
travellers who, from the shores of the Adri¬ 
atic, regain the routes to the Tyrol by Gradaz 
and Spalatro, and to the inhabitants of Servia 
or Herzegovina who, crossing the Trebignitza 
on the Bridge of Slano, repair to Ragusa by 
going around the mountains. 

At present the dining-hall of the casino 
contained but a single guest. This was a 
young German, who had just finished his 
chocolate soup. With his pipe already in his 
mouth, he was drawing, while awaiting the 
second course of his dinner. Beside him, on 
the table, were some crayons, a little trav¬ 
eller’s knapsack and a rich hunting-knife, with 
its belt. 

As he was finishing his sketch, the door 
opened; preceded by Maitre Boscowich, the 
French femme-dc-chambre , the footman, and 
the chasseur the two travellers entered the hall. 
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The elder, a genuine type of the Gernjan 
baroness, straight and stiff, with short stature, 
and long limbs, wore a cloth dress of a dark 
color, bordered with an orange trimming, ac¬ 
companied by long, full sleeves. One of those 
long, fur tippets, then called boas , served her 
as a scarf. 

Her companion, dressed in light damask, 
with a mantle of garnet velvet, her neck un¬ 
covered except by a cloud of lace, wore on her 
head only a simple muslin handkerchief, put 
on en fanchon; all this so neat, so coquettishly 
adjusted, and harmonizing so well with the 
fresh colors of her complexion, that she 
seemed to be emerging from her boudoir and 
not from that old berlin, covered with mud, 
in which she had been jolted for the last six 
hours. 

Upon her features, more delicate and grace¬ 
ful than regular, through the expansion of a 
natural sprightlinesft, might nevertheless be 
seen a certain expression of firmness, perhaps 
of obstinacy, which she derived rather from 
her heart than her reason. We are usually 
in the wrong in attributing to blondes a docile 
and tractable disposition; they resist with 
more gentleness than others, perhaps; more 
patient, more timid, in short more womanly, 
they bend in the attitude of resignation, but 
without allowing themselves to be convinced; 
they do not enforce their will upon you, but 
they maintain its * s they recoil before a con¬ 
test, they come out of it, if not always 
victorious, at least without too much pertur¬ 
bation, and it is in them especially that is 
developed that powerful force of inertia, which 
at last ends by surmounting the most firmly 
rooted obstacle. 

Our young traveller had made the trial, 
so, though she had not yet attained the object, 
she believed in success. Why should she not 
believe in it ? Fair and delicate creature, she 
had succeeded in subduing the .prejudices, in 
conquering the resolution, of the most cele¬ 
brated, most absolute diplomatist in Europe. 
Pleasant plans for the future had pre¬ 
occupied her during the whole route; some¬ 
thing triumphal appeared about her, and her 
eyes, where fire radiated from azure, those 
blue stars, which shine with all their bril¬ 
liancy only in the women of the North, at 
this moment sparkled with the reflections of 
her ardent thoughts. 

When, radiant and smiling, she thus made 
her entrance into the rustic and gloomy hall 


of the casino, the artist, about finishing hit 
sketch, remained as if bewildered. Since bis 
departure from Vienna, his glance had reste4 
only on carefully muffled feminine forms; had 
he not been a philosopher, he would have 
thought it an apparition. Meanwhile, though a 
philosopher, hastily extinguishing his pipe, 
throwing on the floor his cap of varnished 
leather, passing his fingers through his long 
hair, cut in the fashion of German students 
and adjusting the skirts of his travelling 
jacket, he rose, with brow inclined. Beauty 
and youth are of all powers here below the 
only ones which yet exercise their full au¬ 
thority. 

After a disdainful glance cast around her, 
over the hall, the scanty furniture which 
decorated it, and even on him who had been 
its sole occupant,— 

44 We desire to be alone, Sir Host,” said 
the Baroness, in a dry and brief tone. 

The artist suddenly rose and knit his brows j 
but almost immediately softening his glance 
as it rested on the young and charming girl, 
he said,— 

44 If these ladies will condescend to express 
to me a desire that I should give place to 
them, I am ready to gratify them.” 

44 Sir Host, we desire to be alone,” repeated 
the proud German,,without replying even by 
a gesture to the courteous offer of the painter. 

44 Since it is thus, X shall remain! ” resumed 
the latter. 

And, striking on the table,— 

44 Come, Monsieur Sturgeon, make haste to 
serve me, though I am not now impatient to 
depart, on my faith! ” 

And he re-lighted his pipe. 

44 Give us another room,” articulated the 
dowager in an imperious tone, rolling her boa 
around her neck, which was with her a sign 
of ill-humor. 

“ I have no other to offer you, madame,” 
replied the host in a decided tone, 44 except 
the hall in the lower story; meanwhile, though 
at an inn all travellers are equal by right, I 
think I ought to inform your ladyship that 
you will there find yourself in company with 
the cattle-drivers and drinkers of the neigh¬ 
borhood, honorable citizens doubtless, but—" 

44 Fie! horror!” 

The two servants, the chasseur and foe 
standing immovable, like two soldiers 
arms, were slily looking at ear 1 
little femme-de-chambre , a gr 
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France, was holding her handkerchief over 
her mouth that she might not laugh at the 
grand airs of the lady. 

“ We will dine in our carriage !” aaid the 
latter, after a moment of indecision. 

“ Dine in the middle of the street, sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd! ” exclaimed the pretty 
blonde, at last interfering$ “ is that what you 
call being alone, dear auntP But they will 
gaze at us through the door as upon two 
curious animals who are taking their nourish¬ 
ment.” 

And she laughed a little silvery laugh like 
the modulations of a harp. 

“ If it will not be disturbing the gentleman 
too much,” resumed the young traveller, ad¬ 
dressing a graceful reverence to the artist, 
“ and if he will allow us to remain here, we 
will remain, will we not, my dear aunt?” 

These few words, though articulated in a 
tone of sweetness and of deference, neverthe¬ 
less betokened the firm will of one who felt 
she had the right to impose conditions. The 
aunt bit her lip, but did not reply. 

The artist bowed, and again extinguished 
his pipe. 

The servants had brought, in a little ebony 
valise, the linen and plate of the journey. 
They set a table at one extremity of the hall. 

In Hungary, and especially in the adjacent 
states, when you intend to dine at an inn, it is 
often prudent to take your provisions with 
you, and even a bed, if you expect to stay 
long. 

While the stranger^ were taking their 
repast, the artist examined them one after the 
other, and, notwithstanding his admiration for 
the pretty blue-eyed girl, his thoughts became 
by degrees impregnated with philosophic 
spleen. 

“Ah!” said he to himself, “how much 
time and how many social revolutions has it 
taken to compose with the female of the ani¬ 
mal called man this double counterfeit! On 
the one side, the graceful doll, at once an im¬ 
provement and a deterioration of the primi¬ 
tive type ; on the other, this old caricature, 
stiff with vanity, proud of—of what ? Who 
knows ? Of some title which she holds from 
•her husband, of a fortune bequeathed by her 
ancestors, or of her false hair, for which she 
may still be indebted to her hair-dresser! ” 

He resumed his crayon; but, in spite of 
hknself his eye straying towards the young 
German, he continued his soliloquy. 
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“ What is she yonder ? Some descendant 
of an old race, raised in the shade of silken 
tapestry and gracefully wilted,—a turner of 
heads, certainly one of those syrens, mute at 
first, who attract a poor devil by a look, de¬ 
tain him by a smile, and when they have 
urged him into the abyss, sing but to mock 
him! I have seen these beautiful magicians at 
the Prater of Vienna and - at the Boulevard 
de Gaud in Paris. Bah! it is better to love 
elsewhere and keep one's reason! ” 

And his eyes instinctively rested on the 
femme-de-chambrt . 

During this time, continuing a conversation 
commenced in an undertone, the dowager 
said to her young companion,— 

“ Indeed, Amelia, how dared you risk your¬ 
self on these frightful roads, and with such a 
team P ” 

“ I assure you, dear aunt, that I do not 
feel at all humbled at having been, for once 
in my life, like the goddess Ceres, drawn by 
oxen.” 

“ I should like to know, too, why you were • 
in such haste to set out ? The Baron, who is 
a sailor and knows all about it, predicted 
frightful weather. But no, nothing could de¬ 
tain you. If you will hear to me now, you 
will return to Ragusa.” 

“ Do not think of it, madame. The bath¬ 
ing seasoh is approaching; Dolis is in the 
environs of Buda; would not longer delay in 
going thither compromise your precious 
health?” 

“ Come then, jester! you know very well 
that if I am going to the Baths of Dolis, it 
is only to chaperon you, my beauty. Be 
frank; was there no motive but my precious 
health for this hasty and unexpected depar¬ 
ture ? ” 

“ If I did not sooner reveal to you that 
other motive, dear aunt, it was because I 
knew your penetration, and you have already 
divined it, I am certain.” 

“ The arrival of Count Ferdinand Macke- 
witz at Itngusa, is it not ? You are not rea¬ 
sonable, Amelia; the Count loves you pas¬ 
sionately. What can displease you in him ? 
He is a very handsome man and in favor at 
court. Is it his profession of sailor ? Child, 
an Austria^ sailor never quits his wife. Look 
at the Baron de Gribhausen, my husband; 
without his ever losing sight of the coast of 
the Adriatic, from Trieste to Cattaro, he has 
been captain of a frigate, even governor of 
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the port of *Ragusa, an honorable place, not 
very lucrative, it is true, and if you had* not 
come to our aid—” 

“Can we not change the conversation, 
madame ? ” said the pretty blonde, interrupt¬ 
ing her with a little air of petulant impa¬ 
tience. 

“ You are right, my angel; to remind you 
of a benefit conferred, is to wound your deli¬ 
cacy, I know; I only wished to make you 
comprehend that all sailors are not sea-wolves; 
some of them are very domestic, very amiable, 
—M. Mackewitz, for example.” 

“ I entreat you, aunt, do not trouble your¬ 
self so much about sailors. It makes me sea¬ 
sick to think of them.” 

“Ah! malicious!” said the Baroness de 
Gribbausen, shaking her finger j “ well, we 
will not talk of sailors, but we will talk rea¬ 
son.” 

“ Very well! ” 

“ Do you know, Amelia, that the Count is 
very rich ? ” 

• “ Again P ” 

“ Almost as rich as yourself, and certainly 
that is saying not a little! ” 

“ Yes, madame,” replied Amelia, suddenly 
assuming a tone of sarcasm and of scorn, “ I 
know that M. Ferdinand Mackewitz, your 
protege, will soon become one of the most 
considerable proprietors of Hungary, as soon 
as confiscation cap make him so ; but permit 
me, dear aunt, to consider this brilliant for¬ 
tune less as an advantage than a disgrace to 
him, for he has usurped a part of it from an 
unfortunate relative.” 

“ O my beauty, what great words in the 
service of a small cause! ” said the Baroness, 
twirling her boa. You will not undertake the 
defence of that old madman, who* in order to 
end his soldier’s career honorably, has en¬ 
rolled himself in a troop of bandits. Has not 
the emperor acted wisely and with justice, in 
giving the investiture of his property to the 
man who serves him, after having deprived of 
it the rebel who has taken up arms against 
him?” 

“I am not acquainted with the laws, 
madame, but I confess I have great difficulty 
in believing that the Count Paoli Mackewitz, 
who has been the friend of my father, the 
friend and brother in arms of Kosciusko, has 
joined, as you say, a band of brigands; if he 
has taken up arms, it is not against the em¬ 


peror, but against the tyranny of the Mag- 
yars.” 

“ I repeat to you, Amelia, old Mackewitz 
was a madman, an illumine of the worst 
species. At best, he ought to he out of the 
world; it is therefore natural that his nearest 
relative should inherit his property j so ami¬ 
able a young man! You will not always run 
away from him, I predict, ma mignonne , for 
there could be no more suitable alliance for 
you than that.” 

“ Indeed, dear aunt,” replied Amelia, forc¬ 
ing herself to respme her tone of gayety, 
“ you are absolutely determined to-day that I 
should tell you all which you know already as 
well as myself. Well! I will not espouse 
M. Mackewitz, though he is a very handsome 
man and in favor at court; I will not espouse 
him because another has my preference ; be¬ 
cause to this other, of my own free will, and 
with the authority of the Prince, I have made 
the offer of my hand.” 

“ Which he has refused! ” murmured the 
Baroness. 

“ His refusal honors him in my eyes, 
madame; for I know its motive.” 

“ You, my niece, you dare avow your pre¬ 
ference for a libertine, a spendthrift, a ruined 
man! I will wager it was that accursed abbe, 
who, during his stay at Ragusa, revived in you 
these romantic and deplorable sentiments.” 

The conversation of the two travellers con¬ 
tinued some time longer. 

Pre-occupied with his sketch, then with the 
little femmc-de-ckambrc , and finally with an' 
omelette of prunes which had just been served 
up to him, the artist had at first paid no at¬ 
tention to the babbling of the aunt and niece, 
easily stifled by the sounds without. 

But one word, one name reached him. He 
thought he must have misunderstood, and 
listened. The same name, this time distinctly 
articulated, was heard again; he could re¬ 
strain himself no longer, and said, rising,— 

“ Pardon me, madame, if I allow myself to 
address to you one question; but were you 
not just speaking of Count George d’Arn- 
stein P ” 

“ Peters,” said the Baroness, rising in her 
turn and addressing herself, not to the ques¬ 
tioner but to the servant who was' standing 
respectfully at a distance, “ let our carriage 
be made ready immediately ,* with post horses, 
do you understand P and if the host cannot 
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furnish a sufficient number, let them be ob¬ 
tained, no matter where. We are travelling 
with an imperial license. For my part, I do 
not wish to figure longer amid this masquerade 
of oxen and drovers.” | 

Before going, Peters consulted the young 
lady by a look, as if Accustomed to receiving 
orders from her, and, at an imperceptible sign 
from the latter, obeyed. The Baroness then, j 
quitting her place, approached the door to 
address mysteriously other directions to the j 
fcmme-de-chambre and the chasseur, and to I 
her great surprise, to her profound indigna¬ 
tion, when she returned, she saw Amelia and 
the artist, beside each other, exchanging with 
an animated air, rapid words. 

44 Do you know the Count d’Arnstein, sir P ” 

“ I have the honor to number him among 
my friends.” 

“ Then, can you give me recent intelligence 
of him ? ” 

And with a deep blush, Amelia added,— 

44 Speak, I entreat you 5 I cannot refrain 
from feeling the most lively interest in his 
fate.” 

“ Can she be a danseuse ? ” said the sceptic 
apart, without its lowering the young lady in 
his esteem. 

And regulating his tone and words accord¬ 
ing to this last impression :— 

44 George d’Arnstein should be at present 
in Italy, my beautiful young lady.” 

44 No, sir, he has not yet appeared there.” 

44 By Hercules!” interrupted the artist, 
striking his forehead, 44 some misfortune must 
then have happened to him.” 

Taking immediately from the table the 
hunting-knife which he had deposited there, 
and which bore on the handle the blazop of 
the Zapolskys, with the figure of the white 
monk:— 

44 Do you recognize this escutcheon, made¬ 
moiselle ? ” 

44 Did this knife belong to M. d’Arnstein ? ” 

44 No, but to one of his servants who accom¬ 
panied him, and who, it was said, has been 
despoiled or assassinated on the way.” 

Amelia uttered a piercing scream. 

44 What is the matter P” exclaimed the 
Baroness, then interfering. 

Comprehending a little later that the desire 
of being brief had made him express his 
thoughts without the caution and preparation 
indispensable in such a case, the artist has¬ 
tened to add,— 
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44 Do not be too hastily alarmed; the story 
which I have told you, my beautiful young 
lady, does not concern our friend at all. I 
found this weapon, by chance, in a village of 
the mountains, where I am sure he has never 
set his foot; doubtless the servant who bore 
it was simply picked up dead drunk in some 
ditch.” 

44 The fate of M. d’Amstein cannot be a 
matter of indifference to me,” stammered 
Amelia$ 44 you are his friend, sir; your duty, 
as well as mine, is to attempt, each in our 
own way, to recover traces of him. The one 
who shall first succeed in the research shall 
inform the other of it5 do you agree to that, 
sir?” 

44 For my part, I will formally pledge myself 
to it, and on my honor,” replied the painter. 

At this moment the sound of the footsteps 
of horses was heard in the court of the 
hostelry. Maitre Boscowich soon entered the 
hall, followed by a reinforcement of guests, 
all people of evil mien. 

With her face scarlet, and her boa over her * 
ears, the Baroness, already sufficiently scan¬ 
dalized at having seen her niece in conversa¬ 
tion with a low-bred artist, who permitted 
himself to call her my beautiful young lady , 
hastened to draw her from the hall; but the 
latter, pausing at the threshold of the door, 
and addressing herself to her new ally,, 
said:— 

44 Your address, sir ? ” 

44 Christian Muller, at the house of M. 
Treuttel, in Vienna. And yours, mademoi¬ 
selle ? ” 

44 Amelia d’Osterwein, at the Baths of Dolis.” 

The new comers, who, to the number of 
seven, had just made an.irruption into the 
hall and put the two ladies to flight, all vigor¬ 
ous men, were armed, as is customary in these 
frontier countries, where travellers willingly 
join company. According to their account,, 
they were on their way to the market of Ra- 
gusa to exchange their wheat for cattle; their 
teams, obstructed by the bad roads, awaited 
them at a quarter of a league from the vil¬ 
lage, guarded by their drivers; they felt the 
need of drying themselves and dining. 

Left alone with the seven companions, 
Christian, while the former surrounded the 
brasero , remained absorbed in his reflections. 
What! was this charming young girl, whom 
he had at first thought to he a duchess, then 
a danseust, Mademoiselle d’Osterwein ? Arae- 
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lia! that first serious love which he had him¬ 
self taken care to stifle in the heart of George P 
Poor George! Who knows whether this love 
might not have prevented his ruin P What I 
liad become of him P And he cast a glance 
on the hunting knife, on that pale face of the 
white monk, the mysterious signification of 
which he knew, and which, all the mem¬ 
bers of the house of Zapolsky have always 
taken care to retain among their arms, as if 
to prepare themselves for a sudden and fatal 
end. 

Christian was not the man to allow his 
mind to dwell long upon dark thoughts. Ex¬ 
amining the travellers, who before the brasero 
were drying their garments soaked with the 
rain, he was struck with the proud bearing 
and characteristic physiognomy of one of 
them; his artistic instinct was aroused, and 
re-opening his sketch-book, he drew him by 
stealth. 

The model did not always conform to the 
exigencies of the artist; in order to compel 
him to turn towards him, he attempted to en¬ 
gage in conversation with him. The difficulty 
was to know in what tongue they could un¬ 
derstand each other. The host had just ad¬ 
dressed the travellers in one of the Slavic di¬ 
alects, Christian did not understand it; at all 
events, he would use the idiom most com¬ 
mon along the coast, the Italian. 

The other replied in Hungarian. The re¬ 
sult was a failure. Christian tried Latin, the 
official and administrative language of Hun¬ 
gary; the same ill success. At last, the 
wheat-merchant, conjecturing by the white¬ 
ness of the skin, and accent of the artist, with 
whom he had to deal, said to him : — 

“Are you not acquainted with German, 
Meinherr ? ” 

“ Der teufel / it is my mother tongue! We 
have just rehearsed one of the most charm¬ 
ing scenes of Rabelais; but you have perhaps 
never read Rabelais P ” 

“No.” 

“ So much the worse. Have you lately ar¬ 
rived in this frightful country ? ” asked Chris¬ 
tian of him, still with no other object but to 
prolong the sitting of his model. 

To this question, the interrogated immedi¬ 
ately offered another one:— 

“ What is the news in Ragusa, Meinherr $ ” 

“ I have not been at Ragusa, I am going 
thither. I come from Spalatro and Gradaz, 
where the bad weather detained me impris¬ 
oned three days.” 


“From Gradaz!” exclaimed the interlocu¬ 
tor; “then you must have crossed the Na- 
renta! ” 

“ Exactly so! the Narenta, so rich in fishes 
of the rarest species. Are you acquainted 
with the paklara , sir! ” 

“ No.” 


“ Nor I! but I suppose at least, the pakla¬ 
ra is no other than the echneis of the Greeks, 
and the remora of the Latins. The ancient 
Romans and the modem Dalmatians have by 
turns told marvellous stories about this extra¬ 
ordinary fish.” 

The conversation threatened to wander 
more and more. The new comer again at¬ 
tempted to lead it to a point which seemed 
to interest him particularly. 

“We were speaking of Gradaz, Meinherr? 
resumed lie* persistently. 

“ Certainly I have been at Gradaz, and I 
can boast of having there made the discos 
ery of a Roman amphitheatre which has been 
hitherto mistaken for a quarry, and which may 
indeed have been one; but my drawing is 
made and bears as an inscription : Roman 
Amphitheatre at Gradaz .” 

“ We do not understand each other, Signor 
Saxon; the question is neither of fishes nor 
of amphitheatres; but did you hear any thing 
below there of the passage of troops ? ” 

“ In fact—yes; but imperial troops, and 
familiar uniforms. The costumes which we 
artists like best, are often the most dilapi¬ 
dated ; disorder in the physical as well as in the 
moral world, has always its picturesque side.” 

And thus conversing, Christian finished 
sketching the singular accoutrements of his 
interlocutor, interrupting himself in his con¬ 
versation as well as his labor, only to sip an 
excellent golden wine from Meleda. 

“ And were these troops numerous! ” pur¬ 
sued the new comer. 

“ Oh! you ask me there, sir, more than I 
know. Nevertheless, I am assured that all 
the Dalmatian militia are on foot; the object 
in question is to give chase to a celebrated 
chief of adventurers who had made an irrup¬ 
tion into the Austrian territory of Herzego¬ 
vina.” 

“ I thought the affair terminated.” 

“ Not so! this very morning, before my de¬ 
parture from Gradaz, a fusillade was again 
heard in the distance.” 

The merchant made a movement of sur¬ 
prise, immediately repressed; his companions 
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assembled around the prasero, stooped mys¬ 
teriously towards each other to exchange some 
words in a low tone. One only among them, 
took no part in this secret consultation; im¬ 
mediately on his arrival, overcome by fatigue, 
he had stretched himself out on tho table, 
with his arms crossed, his head swinging; he 
was asleep, and his snoring mingled with the 
fragments of litanies heard without, some¬ 
times interrupted, in a manner disagreeable 
enough, the dialogue between the painter and 
his model. 

Nevertheless, the latter, after having re¬ 
covered from his surprise, continued with an 
appearance of perfect tranquillity. 

“ We have vaguely heard of on encounter 
between the Slaves and the Uhlans; but fur¬ 
ther on, in the direction of the Narenta, at a 
place called, I believe, The Ruins , and two 
days ago! Are you very certain the fight still 
continues 1 * 

“ All I can tell you is, that last evening it 
was said there had been seen beyond Qradaz, 
in the direction of the plain, two wounded 
Uhlans who had both been shot, an hour pre¬ 
vious by the enchanted carbine of the chief 
of these bandits, a certain Zeno or Zdny, an 
incarnate demon, r vampyre, whom the Vi¬ 
enna journals call the King of the Danube. 
Do you know Zeno, my dear sir ? " 

“No." 

“ No more than the pdklara then j it is a pity. 
He must, nevertheless, figure in my Dalma- 
tion excursion. Ah! if his Danubian maj¬ 
esty would sit to me for a single instant, what 
a good fortune it would be for the house of 
Treuttel!” 

And his sketch finished, the artist, forget¬ 
ting already whether he whom he had just 
sketched was on the way to exchange wheat 
for cattle or cattle for wheat, inscribed be¬ 
neath the portrait: Servian cattle-drover 
on his way to Ragusa . 

He had scarcely finished, when the sound 
of a trumpet was heard in the street. It was 
that of the public crier. 

The artist, in the curious narration in 
which we find the details of the scene, opened 
the window, and the voice of the crier pene¬ 
trated the room:— 

“ In the name of His Majesty, Francis of 
Austria, King of Bohemia, Hungary, Croatia, 
Sclavonia and Illyria; Duke of Lorraine, of 
Salzburg, of Styria, of Carinthia, and of Carni- 
thhld series, living age. 277 
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ola; Grand Vayvode of Transylvania; Mar¬ 
grave of Moravia; Count Prince of the Tyrol, 
of Kyburg Goertz and Grodska; sovereign 
of Venice and the Milanese; hereditary rec¬ 
tor of Ragusa, Zara and Cattaro etc., we 
make known to all the subjects of the em¬ 
pire, and principally to those of the three 
Dalmatian, that the chief of the bandits, 
Pierre Zhny, called the Sclavonian, formerly | 
sergeant in a military colony, now a deserter, 
a forger and murderer, has dared to re-sp- 
pear in arms on the coast of the Adriatic—" 

“ Good ! 99 exclaimed the young painter, 
clapping his hands and addressing a half joy¬ 
ous glance towards his preceding interlocu¬ 
tor j “ Pierre Zdny! I was asking for informa¬ 
tion respecting him, and it has arrived in an 
official manner." 

“True," quietly replied the Servian drover; 

“ but the matter is not deficient in a certain 
interest. Let us listen." 

The crier continued,— 

“ By reason of which, in order to chastise 
him for his crimes and secure our well-beloved 
subjects from his cruelty and rapine, His 
Majesty the Emperor has resolved to grant a 
reward of twenty thousand Austrian florins in 
silver, or four thousand Venetian sequins in 
gold, to whoever shall deliver Pierre Zeny to 
the authorities, dead or alive.” 

“ Ah! the poor devil! " said Christian. 

“ He interests me greatly: I have always had 
a weakness for villains. Have you read the 
history of the brigand Schubry, MeirtktrrV 

“No.” 

“Decidedly you are behind the times in 
Servia. In my youth, I doted on the brigand 
Schubry." 

Rising then, the artist uncovered, and, 
mingling his voice with that of the crier, 
said,— 

“ I drink to the health of Pierre ZAny, the 
Sclavonian!" 

And, at one draught, he emptied his last 
glass of Meleda wine. 

The man with the trumpet finished his pro¬ 
clamation, promising, always in the name of 
the Emperor, the sum offered and their pardon 
to all the accomplices of Zdny, if of themselves 
they would seize the person of their chief or 
cause him to be taken. Those who should sub¬ 
mit voluntarily and lay down their arms, 
might rely on the clemency of their sovereign. 

At this moment the host brought in dinner. 
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“To the table, and make haste; we are 
waited for elsewhere,” said 2 k ny, for it was 
indeed he, who, while he was still thought to 
be fighting on the plain, a fugitive for two 
days past, exhausted with fatigue, kept at bay, 
had just taken refuge in the easino of The 
Sturgeon . 

When the Slaves had seen their chief the 
first to flee before the imperial solders, they 
had dispersed in disorder, some towards the 
plain, others scaling the banks of the exca¬ 
vated way. This dispersion of bis men had 
been favorable to Z6ny, in that it had baffled 
the pursuit of the Uhlans. 

After a disorderly flight, when he recovered 
his reason and cast around him his still af¬ 
frighted glances, he found at his side only five 
companions, five faithful and devoted friends, 
Marko, Zagrab, Dumbrosk and two other 
Slaves. 

The route they were then pursuing among 
the continuations of the little chain of hills, 
led them more and more towards the central 
part of Dalmatia. They passed the night in 
wandering among the mountains, without be¬ 
ing able to ascertain their position. 

To add to their disaster, with the day the 
storm recommenced. The rain fell without 
cessation, with such violence, that the torrents 
soon roared on every side around them. In 
spite of the waters which overflowed in sheets, 
in furious cascades, Zeiiy took a desperate 
resolution to retrace his steps towards The 
Jtuins, where they had left Faoli and Chrisna. 
But the horses slipped or sank in muddy 
roads which it was necessary to follow; they 
lost precious time without advancing one step; 
provisions were wanting; complaints arose 
around the conquered chief; the two obscure 
soldiers associated with his ill fortune refused to 
accompany him longer; Dumbrosk,exhausted 
from want of food, seemed to have lost the 
vigorous soul which formerly animated him. 
He proposed to kill one of the horses for the 
repast of the little band, swearing that he 
would not leave an atom for the vultures and 
the crows. Marko and Zagrab, the latter 
thoughtful and anxious, the former still lively, 
alert, loquacious, and striving to keep up the 
courage of his general, alone resigned them¬ 
selves with absolute devotion. 

As they were deliberating on what was next 
to be done, they perceived two peasants driv¬ 
ing with blows from a whip-handle, a man 
bound, around whose neck they had passed a, 


heavy wooden carcan. Recognizing in the 
prisoner one of their men, left under the 
orders of Paoli, they had no difficulty in put¬ 
ting the two peasants to flight. 

Delivered by them and freed from his car- 
can, tl\e Slave informed them that Paoli, issu¬ 
ing from The Buins at the sound of the firing, 
had been driven back with a loss, by the 
Imperial soldiers; in other respects he could 
not render a very particular account of what 
had then taken place, nor what had become 
of the Montenegrine, having been separated 
from the rest at the commencement of the 
action. He, nevertheless, thought that the 
Pole had turned back to attempt to regain 
the forests, where Ogulin himself had doubt¬ 
less taken refuge. 

Z6ny resolved to pursue the same direction, 
and, guided by Marko, who had already 
traversed the country, he changed his route 
once more. They took the left, in order to 
gain the high mountains which separate the 
circle around Ragusa from the plains of Herze¬ 
govina. 

It was in the afternoon of the same day 
that, forced to approach a village, in order to 
find at once rest and food for themselves’and 
horses, Z6ny and his six comrades arrived at 
the inn of Maitre Boscowich. Christian had 
just taken leave of them. • 

“ You have heard this Saxon,” said Z6ny; 
“ there is still fighting in the plain, from which 
these high mountains alone separate us. No 
fatigue should prevent us from rejoining Ogu¬ 
lin ! Let us make haste! By the Danube 1 
these Austrian dogs have not yet done with 


“Nor we with this loin of pork,” said 
Dumbrosk; “ let us dine first, and afterwards 
en route!” 

The resolution of Z6ny had appeared noble 
and great; the counsel of Dumbrosk was still 
better relished. All, with hands on their 
plates, were prepared to try their best, when 
Maitre Boscowich re-entered softly, and said 
to them, lowering his head,— 

“ God preserve me, my guests, from seeing 
in your lordships any thing but honest mer¬ 
chants who are going to sell their wheat at 
the city; but it has just been whispered in ray 
ear that two inhabitants of this country who 
had taken prisoner one of the soldiers of the 
Sclavonian, themselves encountered by the 
rebels, were forced to let go their captive. 
These two men are from this neighborhood, 
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end on their return to the tillage, hate spoken 
of their encounter; everybody is excited; they 
think they already hate Zdny, and with him, 
the reward promised by the Emperor. I do 
not say that you are the individuals designated. 
God preserve me from it! but one may some¬ 
times be mistaken ; you are of equal number, 
like them, you are armed, of the Sclavonic 
race like them,—like myself—” added Maitre 
Boscowich, interrupting himself by a patriotic 
impulse. “ Jivio! Jivio for the Slaves/ 

Then he resumed, suddenly moderating the 
tones of his voice,— 

41 But it is not my concern; consult one 
another; it is your affair and not mine; if you 
think it prudent to depart the bells are now 
ringing for our good St. Blaise; every one is 
going to the church; the streets will then be 
deserted and the moment favorable.” 

Zeny was about td speak,— 

“I ask no confidences! they might com¬ 
promise me} still less do I ask for your justi¬ 
fication !—I do not need it; you are my 
guests. You are warned; act as it seems to 
you wise and prudent.” 

After having given them this charitable 
counsel, the honest Boscowich was preparing 
to take leave of them, when a slight murmur 
was heard without; the Slaves rose with one 
impulse. 

“I will go and see what is the matter,” 
said Zagrab. “The costume I wear still 
sufficiently resembles the Austrian uniform to 
prevent all suspicion.” 

44 Go, brave Croat,” replied Z6ny. 

44 This remnant of the Austrian uniform in 
the midst of us makes me uneasy all the 
time, whatever I do,” then murmured Marko 
in the ear of Dumbrosk, who shrugged his 
shoulders. 

While Zagrab gained the door, the host 
went towards the window. 

44 It is only a company of children passing,” 
said he, with a re-assured air; then, almost 
immediately he added, knitting his brows: 
44 No!—it stops—and several are directing 
themselves towards this house! There are 
some women running to join them! ” 

At the same instant, the windows of the 
dining-room flew to pieces before a shower of 
stones, and the cries, 44 Help! help! The 
Sclavonian! This way! Pierre Z6ny! The 
Emperor! The reward! They are here! 
Help! help! ” resounded in the street. 

Zagrab had already returned, prepared to 
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sustain the eeige with his companions. At 
the order of Boscowich, the doors of the lower 
story had been closed. The Slaves had time 
to escape by a little stone stairway which de¬ 
scended into the court; they immediately 
rushed towards the stables, they found them 
closed and barricaded. This was for them a 
new and terrible disaster. 
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Leaving their horses to Maitre Boscowich 
as payment of their expenses, they gained the 
open country, and while they pursued their 
flight with difficulty on foot, amid inundated 
fields, they heard behind them still the pierc¬ 
ing voices of the women and children, who 
had just resumed in chorus this strophe of the 
litany 

44 St. Blaise delivrez nous des Turcs et des 
Yeniteans, 

Des insectes qui songent nos bids, 

Des passe reaux qui vendangent avant nous 
Et des Heiduque# qui descendcnt do leors 
montagnes.” 

(St. Blaise, deliver us fft)m the Turks and the 
Venitians, 

From the insects which ravage our fields. 
From the sparrows which steal our harvests, 
And the Heiduques which descend from the 
mountains.) 


CHAPTER II.—THE ZINGARI. 


After a rapid march of two hours, the 
Slaves reached the elevated pathways of the 
mountains. Re-united, they counted their 
number; the two soldiers, who had already 
on the way seemed disposed to mutiny against 
their general, whether they had been taken 
captive by the peasants or whether they had 
decided to take the benefit of the imperial 
proclamation, did not respond to the call. 

44 There are only five of us left! ” said 
Dumbrosk. 

44 That is one too many,” replied Marko to 
him. 

And in the shadow he pointed to Jean 
Zagrab who was silently marching beside 
Z6ny. 

“Brrou!” said the Transylvanian; “you 
are dreaming, Marko! The Rousniaque also 
had suspicions of him and that brought mis¬ 
fortune on the Rousniaque. I have watched 
this boy in emergencies,—he does not dis¬ 
please me $ you are jealous of him because 
the master wished to take him for his pobra- 
tim .” 

44 1 am not jealous, I am suspicious. Some- 
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tiling whispers in my ear that this man will 
be fatal to us! ” 

And while they were exchanging these 
words in a low tone, Z6ny said to the Croat,— 
44 Jean, you have a right to complain, to re¬ 
proach me; but there is yet time, turn towards 
the Adriatio coast; we are approaching Cat- 
taro, in a short time you may—” 

Zagrab replied only by a negative gesture. 
44 So,” resumed the Sclavonian, 44 notwith¬ 
standing my misfortunes, you will accompany 
me then, comrade ? ” 

44 To the end, Z6ny! ” 

They had continued to advance towards the 
summit of the mountain. The warm vapors 
which rose from the valleys becoming meta¬ 
morphosed at their contact with the upper 
zones, suddenly enveloped them in a net¬ 
work of cold and penetrating mist which con¬ 
cealed from them the heavens and the road 
they should follow. The fog was dissipated, 
but soon the sky became again obscured, the 
wind blew, large clouds whirled above their 
beads, and an abundant %now covered the 
paths. 

Commissioned to guide the band through 
these rugged regions, Marko lost the way; 
Dumbrosk blew noisily on his fingers, or beat 
his arms loud enough to awaken the echoes 
of the Dalmatian Alps, and to convey the 
idea that a group of nocturnal washerwomen 
were at work at every angle of the rocks. 

41 Because I am large, they think I have no 
brains,” muttered he; 44 and yet if they had 
listened to me, they would not have entered 
that accursed village; after having turned 
our backs on the Saxons, we should at least 
have avoided the disgrace of turning them 
on peasants, and worse yet,—on women and 
boys! Malediction! ” 

The Slavic soldier delivered by Z6ny in the 
morning, marched alone. His name was 
Milex, his surname Sligovitz , doubtless be¬ 
cause he had formerly sold prune-brandy. 
Born for usury, still a young man, though 
poor, he had practised it with paras , groschen , 
and coppers, among the people of the most 
wretched villages. Condemned for this, he 
had taken refuge with Zdny, hoping to become 
the treasurer or purveyor of the band. Z6ny 
knew his mode of keeping accounts, and in¬ 
stead of a pen, put a musket in his hands. 
At present, Milex Sligovitz was regretting he 
had not remained behind like the two sol¬ 
diers, his companions. 


The night rolled away. Having reached 
the opposite declivity of the mount am, the 
Sclavonian could see, at the farthest circle of 
the horizon, beyond Mostar and the Narenta, 
a streak of light, which at intervals made the 
silicious and micaceous rocks of Nissava-Oora 
sparkle. The day was about to appear; 
it came at last; but the rays of the sun 
illuminated only the culminating part of 
the mountains. In vain did the Slaves at¬ 
tempt to fathom the plain in order to ascer¬ 
tain the movements of the Austrian troops 
and the direction of the march of Ogulin; 
in the lower regions, as well as on the inferior 
mountains, all was as yet silence and ob¬ 
scurity. 

Meanwhile the snow had disappeared; the 
light gradually descended. Continuing to ad¬ 
vance, the fugitives suddenly heard the dis¬ 
tant bleating of a goat, to which the shrill 
chant of a cock replied. 

There is in the crowing of a cock some¬ 
thing which, even to the sternest, natures 
seems to speak of a tranquil life; of plenty 
and hospitality. At this chant, which as¬ 
cended to them from the depths of the valley 
like a summons of welcome, the Slaves lifted 
up their heavy heads; their lips, long mute, 
opened and allowed to escape a few words of 
hope. Dumbrosk already saw himself in 
front of a good fire, before a good table, laden 
with a large jug of wine and a smoking quar¬ 
ter of pork. But was it to be believed that a 
village, even a single farm, could be found on 
these arid declivities ? 

Meanwhile the little band travelled with 
more caution. Marko, at the head, opened the 
march; Z6ny, Zagrab, and Sligovitz, formed 
the principal body; Dumbrosk composed 
the rear-guard. They advanced thus a long 
time without perceiving any traces of a human 
habitation or even the presence of a man; 
only a few wild goats showed themselves on 
the tops of the precipices. At last, from be¬ 
neath a rock which capped the rest, they saw 
arise light wreaths of bluish vapor, which they 
at first took for scattered fragments of the 
mist; but the penetrating odor of tobacco- 
smoke soon reached them. 

The five exiles stopped, with their hands 
upon their weapons. 

Behind the thicket, and sheltered by it, 
three individuals, with skins of dark brown, 
black eyes and hair of the same color, were 
crouching around a little fire of brush. The 
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group was composed of a woman and two 
men, all three young, all three nearly alike in 
their slender and well-knit forms, even in 
their costume, composed simply of a tattered 
woollen shirt. Through coquetry, the young 
woman had added to this a bit of red stuff, 
which fell from her forehead, not without 
some grace, over her shoulders, and a neck¬ 
lace of seeds of the rose-peony and beads, in¬ 
termingled, completed her attire. If the 
color of the complexion, the rounded and 
somewhat flat nose, seemed to indicate the 
negro race, the glossy and silken hair, thin 
and curved lips and oval countenance,. evi¬ 
dently approached nearer the European or at 
least the Asiatic type. All three had seen 
the light in the countries enclosed between the 
Black Sea, the Archipelago, and the Gulf of 
Venice $ and yet their origin, their worship, 
and their language, were unknown to the 
Greeks as well as to the Turks, to the Slaves 
as to the Hungarians and the Germans. They 
were the children of that mysterious race, dis¬ 
persed through the world like that of the Jews, 
but for whom the day of restoration has not 
yet come; proscribed who, draping themselves 
with dignity in their rags as in their pride, do 
not deign even to appeal from proscription; 
who, amid domestic nations, have retained 
their nomadic habits, as in the presence of the 
laws and executioners of every country they 
have preserved their manners and customs, 
their strange language, and the solution of 
their impenetrable enigma. Can these sin¬ 
gular beings, persecuted by turns under the 
names of Gitanos, Gypsies, Madjibs, Diajiu, 
Ciganos, Zingari, Zigeuners, and whom we 
French call Bohemians, fail to be numerous 
among all the other persistent nationalities of 
Eastern Europe ? 

Of the two men, one is called Polgar, the 
other Massob; the former, like most of his 
comrades, is at once a horse-jockey and a. 
travelling blacksmith; he also practises sev¬ 
eral o|her trades; at present, for want of better 
business, he is occupied in gathering the bark 
of the cork-tree which grows among these 
mountain cliffs. Massob, the youngest, guards 
a little flock of goats, and in case of necessity, 
plays the violin, when, in their frequent pere¬ 
grinations, they encounter some peasants 
wedding. They are brothers. As for their 
companion, the wife of the first, perhaps of 
the second also (for their marriages ha^e, like 
all the rest of their customs, mysterious forms 
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and conditions), her employment with Polgar 
the blacksmith, consists in blowing the bel¬ 
lows ; she aids Massob in guarding the flock, 
milks the goats and makes the cheese; she 
occupies herself, besides, with medicine and 
the occult sciences, composes marvellous oint¬ 
ments and tells fortunes, not only after in¬ 
specting the lines of the hands, like a gypsy, 
but, a less common mode by the crowing of the 
cock. So she has a cock which she always 
carries with her, and it is his m&tinal 
song the Slaves have just heard. This com¬ 
panion of the two brothers is called Tsap. 

At this moment, our three Zingari, grouped 
around their half-extinct fire, while conversing 
with a certain animation, were smoking’their 
little wooden pipes. 

44 What were you thinking of,” said Tsap 
to Massob, 44 to bring him up here on your 
shoulders and half dead P ” 

44 Because he very politely requested me to 
render him this little service,” replied Massob, 
casting sidewise an abashed and embarrassed 
glance. • 

44 A fine reason! You should have stopped 
your ears and left him where you found him." 

44 Ah! the poor old man! he was shot 
through the chest; he could not have got 
away of himself.” 

44 Well! what then P Did it concern youP 
Is Jie one of our people ? It is better for us 
Zingaris to bring home a dead dog than a 
wounded man, do you understand ? At least, 
we might have the skin.” 

44 One does not always encounter dead 
dogs,” replied Massob, without raising his 
head, and timidly concentrating his glance on 
his wooden pipe. 

44 1 know what you wanted, Massob, you 
expected to inherit his coat and shoes; you 
are always thinking of profit. Who knows 
whether the man will die P I do things con¬ 
scientiously—I have carefully dressed his 
wound; it is possible it will be healed; then, 
who will bd caught, hein ? ” 

44 1 thought I was doing right.” 

44 And he has done right! ” said the elder 
brother in a tone of authority; 44 1 approve it; 
I, Polgar!” 

And Polgar, without entering into a longer 
explanation, refilled his pipe, and lighted it, 
assuming a magisterial position. 

44 1 did right! I did right!—my brother ap¬ 
proves it! ” exclaimed Massob ; 44 besides, my 
brotner knows this man.” 
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Tsap turned towards Polgar. 

44 Do you know him P ” 

44 1 once sold him some horses.” 

44 And his name ?” 

44 I do not know.” 1 

44 Is he rich ? ” 

41 It is possible.” 

Tsap shook her head. 

44 1 am surprised at that; when I dressed 
his wound, I felt in his pockets$ there was 
not a groschen about him.” 

44 Make yourself easy; if we cure him, he 
will not be ungrateful, I will answer for it.” 

44 And if he dies, they will say,that it was 
we who killed him in order to despoil him, to 
eat him perhaps ! ” 

44 Gaben! Gdben! Woman.! ” said Massob 
and Polgar together with a gesture of repug¬ 
nance. 

44 You need not play the indignant. Have 
our poor people never had to suffer from simi¬ 
lar accusations ? ” 

44 That might formerly have been.. Lately, 
the emperor, the grand weyda of Austria, has 
taken pity on the people of Pharaoh, as they 
call us ; he has recognized that the judges lied 
in order to give employment to their execution¬ 
ers,” said Polgar. 44 But I do not like to talk 
when I am smoking; the air moistens my 
tobacco; it is so much lost:” 

44 Yes,” replied Massob, 44 the grand weyda 
is no longer cruel to us; the Christians no 
longer treat us as dogs and robbers, they even 
sometimes allow us to enter their cities : why 
should we be cruel to them ? Massob was 
right—Ah! ah! Massob went to the aid of 
the old man, and he did well ! Is it not so, 
brother ? ” 

Polgar replied only by a sign of the head, 
occupied as he was with his wooden pipe, 
which was commencing to burn. For a Zin- 
gari, a charred pipe is a luxury. 

44 Besides,” pursued Tsap, 44 what I say is 
less on my own account than on yours; ought 
I not to watch over your safety ? You love 
the emperor, I am willing to believe; well, 
he to whom you have just given refuge, is 
one of hus enemies.” 

44 Bah! ” exclaimed Massob. 

44 If you had not had the brain of a bird, 
good Massob, would you not have compre¬ 
hended already that he whom you have 
borne yonder, to that grotto,” and with her 
finger she pointed to a vast opening at the 
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base of one of the surrounding hills, 44 is one 
of those bandits, who have been for two days 
past, fighting in the plain against the troops! ” 
44 Oh! no! he is a farmer from Oradaz; he 
told me so; he was returning from Trebigne 
on horseback, and following the bank of the 
river, when, in the darkness, he was hit by a 
ball, fired from he knew not where; he fell, 
his horse fled, and—” 

44 And you believed him! A farmer travel¬ 
ling with empty pockets ?—I repeat it, he is 
a bandit!” 

44 Say brother, since you knew him, whether 
that is true ? ” 

And Massob, hesitating to be convinced, 
hastily turned towards Polgar. 

44 It seems that baptism has done the rest 
of you some good,” replied Polgar. 44 What 
does the word bandit signify ? Are we not 
all bandits, vagabonds P I will tell you who 
the man is who is concealed yonder, whom 
my brave Massob brought hither. I hope 
you have neither of you forgotton the famous 
Pierre Z6ny the Slavonian, the king of thr 
Danube ? If we have been able to bury some* 
gold pieces, you know where, it is to him we* 
are indebted for them.” 

44 Gold! ” murmured Massob; 44 that is fine; 
gold!” 

And his eyes were suddenly illuminated 
with a thought of covetousness. 

44 Yes, we have gold buried,” said’ Tsap, 
casting a disdainful look on the wretched 
garment which covered her. 44 Of what use 
is our gold to us ? since I have not even a ring 
on my little finger ?—not even leather boots ? 
But that man yonder—can it be Z6ny ? ” 

44 No! but it is one of his men.” 

44 1 was very sure he was a worthy gentle¬ 
man ! ” exclaimed the young gipsey; 44 ah! 
ah! Massob knew him!— Bax! Bax! ” 

And after having rubbed his hands, he said, 
turning towards the entrance of the grotto,— 
44 Sleep, old brigand, sleep in peace; Mas¬ 
sob loves you, and will defend you if neces¬ 
sary! ” 

44 Very well 1 ” replied their companion, 
44 we can sacrifice ourselves for strangers; but, 
by the star Aldebaran! his presence in our 
mountains presages to me nothing good. 
Shall I interrogate Mulro ? Hark! he is re¬ 
plying to me in advance! Do you not hear 
his cries of distress ? ” 

44 Tsap knows better than we what is about 
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to happen,” said Massob, whose facile con¬ 
victions vacillated constantly from right to 
left, from the one to the other; 44 yes, she is 
right, Mtdro has no longer his ordinary 
cry.” 

In fact MulrOy the cock of the gypsy, with 
flapping wings and bristling feathers, was 
uttering shrill screams, like a watch-dog who 
is signalling the approach of danger. 

At this moment, a noise like that of an 
avalanche ploughing its way down the moun¬ 
tain side, was heard above them. Amid fly¬ 
ing Stones, our gypsies saw rolling a confused 
mass of foliage, cloth, and furs, whence issued 
stifled bleatings, and muttered oaths. This 
singular slide fell and stopped exactly at the 
spot where they were; the foliage half-opened 
and revealed Dumbrosk, still grasping with 
his vigorous fist a large branch of the cork¬ 
tree, while, with his other hand, he held a goat 
by the horns. 

It was in pursuing the goat on which he had 
founded the hope of a common breakfast, that 
he had lost his equilibrium. Forced to yield, 
he was descending without letting go his prize, 
when, to save himself, he seized by instinct a 
strong branch horizontally extended across 
his path; the broken branch had accompanied 
him,enveloping in its foliage both man and beast 
at once, and softening for them the violence 
of the fall. Nevertheless, at the spot where 
they landed, the former having fallen on the 
latter with all his weight, the goat uttered its 
last cry; the man alone escaped with a vio¬ 
lent shock. 

After a moment of confusion, the Dalmation 
shook his head, opened and closed his eyes 
several times, and looked around him. At 
sight of these three bronze faces, immediately 
recognizing with whom he had to deal,— 

“ Qanaka!piavako! kapidjake ! (to eat! 
to drink ! to the table!) ” exclaimed he in the 
jargon of theZingari; which, not less than 
his singular manner of travelling, excited 
great surprise in Tsap and the two brothers. 
44 A thousand cock’s spurs! ” resumed Diim- 
brosk in the vulgar tongue ; 44 1 am a friend, 
pretty blackamoor! My mother was a gypsy 
too; she voluntarily associated with your 
people, and did not fail to sacrifice to the red 
cow. Come, up with you, my good folks! 
The matter in question now is, not to prepare 
a good ointment for bruises, but a copious 
breakfast. You see I have taken care to bring 
at once the game and the wood to roast it; 
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there should be chickens here, since I see a 
cock. Put all these cooking; to the work, 
comrades! Qanaka ! piavako ! kapidjake ! ” 

The gypsy woman cast on Dumbrosk a black 
look; then, turning towards Polgar she 
said,— 

44 Will you give tfiis one a refuge also! ” 

44 Let me alone, woman.” 

And Polgar advanced to the Transylvanian 
Dalmatian, still lying in his first position. 

“I do not know you! Who are you? 
whence come you ? ” 

14 Ah, good man of gingerbread,” then re¬ 
plied the person interrogated, 44 is it necessary 
that I should tell you my history from my ' 
birth to my death ? With other friends, I 
come from a country where there is hunger 
and thirst; I was the rear-guard, but, by the 
effect of the fall, I have arrived at the ad¬ 
vance-posts just in season to order breakfast 
Do you understand ? ” 

44 You have killed one of our goats,” in- 
terupted Polgar without moving, 44 you will 
account to us for it immediately; after which, 
since one somerset brought you here, a second 
will doubtless suffice to land you in the plain. 
The latter, I am ready to aid you in making.” 

44 You, comrade! How come you with 
faces of plum-color, that you show yourself to 
be so brave ? In my country of Transyl¬ 
vania, when I was a child, I heard it said that 
a female servant, armed with a wet dish-cloth, 
was sufficient to put fifty gypsies to flight.” 

44 The kettle will not boil here for you,” re¬ 
sumed Polgar; 44 pay for the goat and depart! 
Make haste! ” 

44 Make haste! ” repeated Tsap, assuming a 
menacing attitude. 

Even the cock Mulro , bristling up before 
Dumbrosk, uttered his war-cry. 

By way of reply, Dumbrosk, with a disdain¬ 
ful air, raised himself up to his full height, 
and developed his broad shoulders, and his 
muscular arms, like an eagle of the high 
Alps which, threatened by a flock of sparrow- 
hawks, contents itself, in a moment of clem¬ 
ency, with showing them its claws and the 
vast amplitude of its wings. 

Hecoiling a step, Polgar and Tsap ex¬ 
changed a glance of discouragement; the 
cock, in his turn, drooped his wings, folded 
up his feathers, and sought a refuge beneath 
the petticoat of his mistress. 

During this scene, Massob, remaining im¬ 
movable, with his hands folded and his head 
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leaning on his shoulder, had kept his humid 
eyes fastened on the poor goat still in the 
hands of Dumbrosk. He profited by the 
movement of the latter to draw the goat 
towards him, bend over it, feel its heart, rai^e 
its eyelids and breathe in its nostrils; after 
which, letting it fall, he said,— 

“ It is really dead! ” 

And he began to weep. 

Meanwhile Z6ny, Marko, Zagrab and Sli- 
govitz had approached. From the top of a 
granite promontory, the Sclavonian cast his 
eyes through the rents in the fog, interrogat¬ 
ing the plain and the banks of the river; but 
of the Dalmatian and Austrian soldiers, as of 
the bands of Ogulin, no vestige appeared. 

“ Pierre Z6ny! ” suddenly exclaimed Pol- 
gar* who had just recognized the manly 
figure of the Sclavonian, illuminated by a ray 
of sunshine. v 

“ Pierre Z£ny! ” repeated Tsap. 

Already Polgar, with radiant air, was be¬ 
side the newly arrived. After having made 
the sign of the cross, he kissed his hand, and 
said,— 

- “ Does the master recognize his ancient 
servant p ” 

“Is it you, Ebony-Headi By the great 
Bogh! yes, I recognize you. Well, my brave 
horse-jockey, are we friends to-day as for¬ 
merly ? Can the Slaves still rely upon your 
fidelity P” 

“ Of my fidelity, master, I alone will not 
testify; there is another who can tell you bet¬ 
ter ; another in whom you will perhaps have 
full confidence.” 

With one bound, then, he regained the rock, 
took from an old wallet some straws dipped 
in brimstone, kindled them by the last sparks 
of his fire of brush, lighted a resin torch, and 
with brow uplifted and impatient gesture, 
turning towards Zeny, said,— 

“ Come with me, come, master! you shall 
see whether Polgar is your friend.” 

Both then rapidly descended towards the 
aperture of the cave, and entered it, while 
Massob, leaping, shouted with all his might,— 

“ It was Massob. who saved the old man! 
Ah! ah! it was Massob who brought him 
hither on his shoulders! Bax! Bax! Massob 
is good! so they must pay him for the poor 
goat which the tall man killed! Ah! ah! ” 

The cavern into which Z6ny and polgar 
entered had been dug in the bowels of the 
earth by the simultaneous efforts of several 


underground water-courses, which volcanic 
shocks had recently caused to disappear. It 
terminated, towards its other extremity, in a 
second aperture, looking towards the plain, 
and concealed by rubbish and tall, thorny 
firs. In its, intermediate part, long corri¬ 
dors and vast crypts with arched ceilings, en¬ 
cumbered with blocks of calc and silex, re¬ 
vealed the labors of these hidden torrents. 
One of these crypts, the floor of which was 
sloping, offered especially to the gypsies a val¬ 
uable resource; it was bathed, in its most 
remote part, by a species of little lake, and 
sometimes water was scarce among the moun¬ 
tains. Here they kept all their household 
utensils; the portable forge, a saucepan, an 
iron pot, some faggots of furze and fir- 
branches, their provision of oak-bark, some 
bags filled with rags, and some calabashes, 
which completed the furniture. Here, also, 
lay the wounded man, on one of those beds 
where moss and dried leaves take the place 
of a mattress and eider-down. 

Polgar placed his torch between the sick 
man v and the visitor, and a double exclama¬ 
tion, ending in d double cry of surprise and 
joy, was immediately heard. 

“ Pierre!” 

“Paoli!” 

i After a few affectionate words, old Macke- 
witz hastened to commence his story; he had 
much to say, and time was pressing; death 
was not far off. 

In the affair of The Buins , though at first 
driven back, Paoli and his men had found 
means to break through the enemy’s band 
and to rejoin Ogulin, who was advancing by 
the plain. They knew the Sclavonian was 
wandering in the mountain; the sound of a 
new combat, reaching the ears of Z6ny, would 
tell him in which direction to march. 

Two attempts of this kind had been made 
by Ogulin; the one nearGradaz; the other, 
the evening before, on the banks of the Trebi- 
gnitza. It was at the termination bf this last 
affair that Paoli Mackewitz, wounded and 
thrown from his horse, had been found on the 
route by Massob. 

But Ogulin had attempted in this only a 
simple demonstration for the guidance of 
Zeny; he had retired, almost without loss, 
into his last encampment, where the Turkish 
frontier had protected him. To attempt to 
rejoin him before night was to risk every 
thing; for the soldiers were guarding the 
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country. Meanwhile Ogulin might leave and 
regain the forests. It was therefore indispen¬ 
sable to inform him of Z6ny’s presence in the 
mountains, and for this purpose, a skilful and 
devoted messenger must be found. A rendez¬ 
vous might be appointed for this night, at the 
Bridge of Slano, for example. 

“ What do you think of it, friend! ” 

Such was, in substance, the recital which 
old Mackewitz made to Z6ny; such were the 
wise counsels he gave him. 

The hope of soon finding himself again 
among his own men had at first made the 
heart of the Sclavonian beat with joy; but, 
as Paoli entered into the details of what had 
passed and what remained to be done, Zdny 
seemed seized with a fever of impatience 
which continually increased. 

At last, without replying to the concluding 
•question of Paoli, he said to him,— 

“ But you do not speak of her! have you 
then nothing good to tell me ? Is she dead 
or living? A prisoner of the Saxons, per¬ 
haps ? In fine, what has become of the 
Montenegrine ? ” 

“ Attend to the most pressing business, 
Pierre; has not this woman already been 
sufficiently the cause of our misfortunes? 
The most pressing business,” added he, “is 
to send immediately a sure messenger to 
Ogulin.” 

“ Agreed,” said Zeny, suppressing a gesture 
of vexation; “ but where shall we find the 
messenger ? ” 

“ Here,” replied Polgar, who, during this 
interview, standing and in silence, with his 
resin torch in his hand, had remained before 
the two Slaves like a candelabra of bronze. 

“ It was you upon whom I relied, my hon¬ 
est Zingaro,” resumed Paoli; “the Saxons 
will suffer you to pass; you are of our men 
only in heart and not in skin.” 

“ If you succeed in your message, Ebony- 
He^d, you know that the King of the Danube 
never allows a service to go unrewarded.” 

Polgar was preparing to depart. 

“ One word more,” resumed Z6ny. 

And tearing from his vest one of ihe 
wrought silver buttons which adorned it, he 
said,— 

“ That will aid you to prove to my young 
countryman that you come really from me.” 

After having fastened the resin torch to a 
projection in the wall, Polgar hastened 
through the obscure gallery of the cave, 
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whose darkness seemed to be light to him. 
In three bounds he arrived beneath the over¬ 
hanging rock. 

Seated apart, bent double, with her hands 
buned in her abundant black hair, the young 
gypsy girl was still thinking of the danger 
which threatened them all three, thanks to 
the unlucky invasion of these strangers. 
Mulro, the cock, standing beside her, was 
looking on with the same sad and frowning 
visage. 

On [hearing her name pronounced, Tsap 
raised her eyes. 

“Listen, woman,” said Polgar to her; 
“ good news! the Sclavonian has charged me 
with a message.” 

“ So much the worse! What is this mes¬ 
sage ? 99 

“ That is his secret; not mine.” 

“ You shall not go ! 99 

“ Do not attempt to detain me, w'oman; 
by Devla, the great 6pirit, I will go, I swear 
it.” 

Tsap let fall her head again. 

“ I well knew that misfortune was near! ” 
murmured she. 

Then, with supplicating voice and hands : 

“ Do not go, Polgar; if it is absolutely 
necessary that some one should carry this 
message, send Massob in your stead ; I would 
rather misfortune should happen to him than 
to you. You know my preference.” 

“Massob is too light-headed. Besides I 
must earn the reward myself.” 

“Yes; Zcny has promised you a moun¬ 
tain ; he will give you a pebble; perhaps he 
will even throw it in your face.” 

“ Zeny is not like others; he is generous, 
he is the friend of the Zingari. Re-assure 
yourself, woman, I run no risk.” 

“But if you should be stopped on the 
way ? ” 

“ I carry about me only this little button.” 

“ Oh, it is very pretty! ” exclaimed Tsap, 
suddenly changing her tone, and examining 
curiously the wrought silver button. “ And 
are you sure of returning safe and sound ? ” 

“Yes, and almost sure, also, of bringing 
you on my return, woman, a pair of red 
boots.” 

The face of Tsap underwent a complete 
transformation. 

“ Go, my good Polgar, go where Z 4 ny sends 
you, and return quickly.” 

Polgar girded up his loins, put a little 
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black stone beneath his tongue, and set out 
upon a run. In rapidity, the course of cer¬ 
tain gypsies equals that of a race-horse. 

“ Red boots! * repeated the gypsy girl, 
with a joyous sparkle of the eye j “that Pol- 
gar should put himself to so great an ex¬ 
pense, Ze'ny must have promised him at least 
ten 6equins.” 

She smoothed her hair, re-adjusted around 
her neck the folds of her kerchief, and dis¬ 
playing her most gracious smile, went, like a 
well-bred housekeeper, to make a reverence 
to each of her guests, as if they had but that 
moment arrived. 

Mulro did not fail to imitate her move¬ 
ments ; with elevated crest, and out-spread 
tail, he strutted around, raising his claws with 
a majestic air, and uttering a shrill cry of joy 
as he approached the Slaves. 

“ There is 6ne who would have made us a 
very good soup ! ” muttered Dumbrosk wink¬ 
ing towards him. 

“ What say you, worthy sir ? * replied 
Tsap. “ By the Virgin Mary who is my pat¬ 
roness, as well as St. Anne, St. Elizabeth, St. 
Martha, St. Perpetua, St. Flavia and others 
still!—one cannot have too many;—the flesh 
of the cock is as sacred as that of the horse. 
It is not thus among you ! Besides, the soup 
which you want, I can give you, without its 
costing the life of poor Mulro . Have we not 
plenty of goat’s milk ? Bread is wanting, but 
corn meal will supply its place. Come, Mas- 
sob, w'ake up and let us prepare breakfast for 
these gentlemen.” 

Massob, after having revived the fire, had 
seen himself compelled to cut up his poor goat 
so much regretted, which had made him fall 
back again into sadness. He raised towards 
Tsap a bewildered look, without being able to 
explain her sudden civility to her guests. 

As for the latter, leaving the two gypsies to 
occupy themselves with the cooking, they re¬ 
joined Z^ny in the cave j only through pru¬ 
dence, Marko placed Milex Sligovitz, the 
Slavic soldier, as a sentinel near the overhang¬ 
ing rock, whence he could inspect the ap¬ 
proaches to the spot. 

Scarcely were they out of sight, when the 
soldier, with an anxious air, looked before, be¬ 
hind, in every direction, then, slyly address¬ 
ing himself to the two gypsies already occu¬ 
pied with their task, he said,— 

“Tell me, for what has that man, your 
companion, he 'who has just started like a 
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stag with the dogs at his heels, gone in the 
direction of the plain P Hum! that looks sus¬ 
picious—Can it be that he has allowed him¬ 
self to fie tempted by the reward promised ?” 

“ What reward P ” hastily asked Massob. 

“ You need not pretend not to understand 
me. As high as you ore perched here, the 
rumor of the imperial proclamation must have 
reached you.” 

And, after having deposited his gun 
against one of the projections of the rock, ap¬ 
proaching them and lowering his voice, he 
continued:— 

“ Promising a certain sum to whoever shall 
deliver up the Sclavonian or reveal his re¬ 
treat.” 

“ What sum ? ” asked Tsap and Massob. 

“ The sum of—” 

The ex-usurer hesitated. 

“ Two thousand sequins,” said he at last. 

“ Two thousand sequins !— 99 murmured 
they with an accent which expressed at once 
all their past poverty, all their present covet¬ 
ousness : “ two thousand sequins ! ” 

The eyes of Massob were dilated, his breast 
swelled, and too simple not to reveal immedi¬ 
ately his inmost thoughts, he continued: 

“ Sonnai! sonnai! (gold! gold!) two 
thousand ! A fortune !—a fortune bestowed 
by the emperor! The Hungarian cralea 
would not dare to take it from us. Massob 
might warm himself all day before a good blaz¬ 
ing fire and smoke a Turkish pipe, like the 
governor of Pesth ; he would no longer keep 
goats, Massob! he would have cows!—he 
would eat white bread j he would be rich, 
Massob ! 99 

“ Will you be silent ! 99 exclaimed Tsap in a 
scolding tone. “ Excuse him, Monsieur sol¬ 
dier j the spirit of Devla has visited him j he 
is a poor innocent who does not always know 
what he is saying j he speaks without think¬ 
ing. * Denounce the Sclavonian!—never! 
He well knows that Polgar loves Z6nyasif 
he was his father j Massob also is friendly to 
the Slaves.” 

" No ! ” interjected Massob; ii the tone of 
a pouting child j “ they killed my goat! ” 

“ Oaben upon you, wicked Massob! Do 
you wish to ruin us, that you speak thus 
before one of Zeny’s soldiers ! 19 

“ Let him think and talk as he pleases; * 
denounce no one myself,” said the Slave ad¬ 
dressing a significant look to both. “I com¬ 
prehend that such a reward will not be al- 
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lowed to escape; is it not so, boy! As for you, 
gypsy woman, would you not have your share 
as well as he! Would not pretty little gold 
pieces, strung together, neatly ornament your 
head and neck, as well as those of the wives 
of vayvodes and boyards ? ” 

Massob was seated on the ground, with his 
head inclined; but his glance stealthily sought 
that of the woman. Still standing with her 
hand upon her forehead, Tsap remained 
silent. This time, the blow had struck, hav¬ 
ing been addressed, not to her avarice, but to 
her vanity. Then, in the midst of the exulta¬ 
tion which began to seize her as it had seized 
Massob, a thought of suspicion glanced across 
her mind. 

“ You are deceiving us! You are lying!” 
exclaimed she, turning towards the soldier; 
“you wish to try us! But I love Zeny; I 
will not betray Zeny; I will have only the 
gold which Z6ny has promised Polgar,—Pol- 
gar his friend. The red boots will suffice me ! 
Yes! yes! Gdben! You wished to try us, 
did you not? Tell the truth.” 

“ Hush ! speak lower, gypsy woman; it is 
the truth; the emperor has promised a large 
reward to him who shall denounce the Scla- 
vonian.” 

“ Swear it.” 

“What oath would you have me take? 
By the Sacred Host, by the blood of Christ, 
by the relics of St. Boniface and St. Cyril. 
Does that suffice ? Do you believe me ? ” 

Immovable, with extended arms, Tsap re¬ 
mained some time with her large, black eyes 
fastened upon him. 

Aided by her natural penetration, she had 
learned, in her profession of sorceress, to dis¬ 
cern the secrets of the thoughts by the con- 
tractionp of the countenance, by the various 
and ckjAtoging hues of the complexion, by the 
fugitive light of a glance, and even by the 
vibrations of the eyelids. * 

Nothing, with Sligovitz, betrayed any other 
thought than that which he had expressed. 

“ But, then why do not you denounce him 
yourself ? ” 

“ Why ? A fine question ! J learned the 
thing only by the crier of a village where we 
stopped yesterday, towards the close of the 
day; this night we have crossed only desert 
lands. Could I have dared, alone, to attack 
the Sclavonian ? It would not be sufficient 
to ppint him out to the first podestat ; it would 
ibe necessary to tell the spot where the game 
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was to be found, and he always travels in 
front.* 

“ But now,* resumed Tsap, pursuing her in¬ 
terrogatory with all the persistence and per¬ 
spicacity of an old judge, “ you know where 
he is sheltered; the podestat lives in that 
little hamlet with red roof which you see be¬ 
low there, on the lowest slope of the moun¬ 
tain ; why do you not attempt to gain the 
sum as well as we ? * 

“ I have thought of it; but Marko is not 
the man to leave a sentinel long on the qui - 

vive. Hardly would my back be turned, be¬ 
fore he would arrive and send a bullet through 
me. Besides, my absence would soon be dis¬ 
covered and then the whole pack would take 
flight; while you, or that other one there, 
might have gone to milk the goats, os seek 
wood; that does not concern Marko. Oh! 
be tranquil, gypsy woman, I have reflected be¬ 
fore risking a talk with you.” 

“ I believe you,” said Tsap, suddenly relax¬ 
ing her glance, as one lays aside a weapon, 
when he who had been taken for an enemy 
ceased to give occasion for fear. “ Up, Mas- 
sob, and ayay! * 

Massob, who had not lost a word of the 
mysterious colloquy, immediately arose, ready 
to take his flight. 

“ One instant! ” said Sligovitz, hastily seiz¬ 
ing him by the arm; “ one instant! Let us 
understand each other first; for 1 must have 
my share also.” 

“ I had not thought of that,” murmured the 
gypsy woman. 

“ I must have half of the reward! ” 

“ No, no! ” cried Massob; “ that would be 
injustice ? ” 

| “ Why ? since it is he who has procured us 

this good fortune.” 

Massob scratched his ear. 

! “ In fact, he is right; it is not an injustice. 

But will he not then give us more than a 
thousand sequins ? That is little.* 

“ Re-assure yourself, boy,” resumed Sligo- 

vitz, giving to his sly features an expression 
of joviality, “ you 'shall have the two thou- 
, sand, not a groscJien less! ” 

“ How ? But if we are to divide ? ” 

“ The reward offered by the emperor is 
four thousand golden sequins! Hein ! I did 
not wish to tell you that all at once, for fear 
of exciting your appetite too much; you see 
that I can have my share without taking 
yours.” 
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Massob bounded with joy. 

“ Sonnat! sonnai ! ” repeated he. 

Then he drew from his pocket a little 
leather belt, and girded his lions as Polgar 
bad done; neither did he forget the little 
black stone. 

Meanwhile, Tsap gave him his instructions. 

“Make baste,” added she, afterwards; 
“ Mulro crowed last night, the sun is pale, 
and the ants have not come out of their 
holes; there will soon be another storm. 
Make haste! ” 

Massob descended by a path along the 
cavern. Tsap followed him some time with 
her eyes, with a thoughtful air. “ Polgar will 
scold,” thought 6he; “ he will scold, he will 
be angry , he will compare me to the reptile 
whose name I bear.* But, afterwards, he 
will be much pleased to put so much gold in 
his hiding place, and I shall wear a silk dress 
and a red shawl.” 

It was thus, that of the two brothers, one 
devoted himself to the service of Zeny, while 
the other set out to deliver him to the em¬ 
peror’s troops. 


CHAPTER in.— THE DEATH OP THE PANSLAVE. 

When Marko, Zngrab, and Dumbrosk re¬ 
turned to Z6ny, they found the latter still ex¬ 
changing with the wounded man some words 
which their arrival hastily interrupted. Zany’s 
features were contracted, his lips purple ; his 
complexion wore the yellow and earthy hue 
of the rock which surrounded him. 

“Have you then received bad newsP” 
asked Marko. 

“ Quite the contrary,” replied Zeny in an 
abrupt tone; “ excepting the condition of our 
friend here, every thing is going on well. 
We must rally our people this night. Ogulin 
is stretching out his arms towards us on the 
other side of the Trebigvitza.” 

“ Now,” said Marko, “ there is nothing 
more to be done but to exercise caution until 
evening; there are two outlets to this cavern; 
one is already guarded, Dumbrosk will take 
charge of the other.” 

Dumbrosk made a movement of the 
shoulders which was equivalent to a refusal. 

Zngrab offered to take his place. 

There wns between him and Marko a con¬ 
test of generosity; perhaps suspicion more 

* In the language of the Zingari, Tsap signifies 
serpent. 


than generosity, entered into the persistence 
of the latter; at last, both, with one accord, 
directed themselves towards the extremity of 
the crypt, which, as we have said, opened, 
partially concealed by furze, towards the lower 
valleys. 

As for the Transylvanian Dalmatian, sleep 
for the moment overcame hunger; while wait¬ 
ing for breakfast, he stretched himself out on 
one of the beds of foliage, and soon slept pro¬ 
foundly. 

After a few moments of silence, Paoli 
turning bis head in the direction of the Scla- 
vonian, said,— 

“ I have afflicted you, friend ? Pardon me.” 

“ Not a word more upon that subject; it is 
the only favor I ask of you, Paoli. By the 
Danube, I will think of it no more! ” 

And pointing to Dumbrosk, lying not far 
from them,— 

“ He is happy. He knows only the suffer¬ 
ings of the flesh. In the midst of the greatest 
perils, the faculties of earing and sleeping are 
never wanting with him. How soundly lie 
sleeps! Come, my old comrade, do like him. 
Best will restore to you the strength which 
you need in order to accompany us.” 

“I shall soon have but too much time to 
give to repose,” replied Paoli, whose face, 
usually pale, was beginning to grow purple. 
“ Besides, I know not whether it is the effect 
of the fever or not, but it seems impossible 
for me to give myself up to sleep. Brother,” 
resumed he, in a firm and resonant voice, 
“ while, by the grace of Heaven, I feel speech 
yet flowing to my lips, limpid and free, let me 
teach you the Panslavic doctrine, on which my 
convictions rest. Thanks to the great author¬ 
ity of death, which is for me approaching, may 
I render them your own! You have always 
been a man of action rather than of principles 
—a soldier, be an apostle, be a believer!— 
then, my mission on earth is fulfilled, and 
yours is not yet completed.” 

“Your son is listening to you, friend,” 
replied Zeny, not without manifesting, by his 
gestures, some uneasiness. 

“ What constitutes nations, Pierre, is race. 
Our ancesters have, for centuries past, suffered 
our family records to be destroyed or lost; 
but if physiognomy and language are not 
enough in case of necessity, to supply these, 
our traditions and legends will constitute for 
us a genealogical tie. 

“ I must, my Pierre, first tell you the great 
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legend which our old men of the Carpathians 
repeated to me when I was a little child; it 
has remained engraven on my memory; en¬ 
grave it on yours. 

, “ One day, Slava, the good mother, assembled 
around her, her three sons, Tcheck, Lech and 
Rouss. Ail three were exposed to the perse¬ 
cutions of the Romans. She advised them to 
seek safety at a distance, very far from that 
land of Illyria which they had cultivated with 
their own hands and on which their flocks were 
pasturing. It was from the top of the moun¬ 
tains of Zagovia, the crests of which you can 
now see rising before you, that Slava, with 
out-stretched finger, pointed out to them the 
road to the North. Tcheck, the youngest of 
the three brothers, was a hunter; he was the 
first to stop, on seeing the beautiful verdant 
forests, beneath whose branches were running 
and flying game of every species. He founded 
the Kingdom of Bohemia. Lech, the second, 
who was a fisher, first suspended his march to 
listen to the murmur of the waves of the 
Vistula; after having created Warsaw, he 
was seized with a desire to cast his nets in 
the Gulf of Livonia and Finland: the Polish 
nation was born at his voice. As for Rouss, 
their elder brother, he pushed forward, fol¬ 
lowed by flocks so numerous, that they de¬ 
voured all the vegetation on their route; he 
pitched his tent by turns on the banks of the 
Don and on those of the Moskowa; there, the 
poles which supported the shepherd’s tent 
took root and marked the place of Moscow 
the Holy. Rouss pushed on still farther; his 
flocks drank from Lake Ladoga and Lake 
Onega; he traversed the plains of Archangel 
and stopped only before the polar ices. Rouss 
is the father of the Russians. 

“ For a long time Slava awaited the return of 
her sons; she is awaiting them still, and 
weeps at not seeing them return, and give her 
their hands. 

“ Ah! the day will come, that thrice holy 
day, when the sons of the three brothers, 
breaking the barriers which separate them, 
will re-unite in a general embrace. Let all 
nse at the cry of Slava ! and, before this im¬ 
mense clamor, other nations will remain silent 
and trembling; the promise of God will be 
fulfilled: the world will belong to the Slaves!” 
—exclaimed the old man, whose fever was 
rising to delirium, and whose exhausted body 
seemed to recover new vigor in a final leap 
towards the great country. 
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“ Let us number our men! ” resumed be, 
proudly raising his brow bathed with perspir- 
tion. “ Pierre, close your eyes the better to 
see the noble army which is about to defile 
before you. Transport your spirit to the 
highest summit of the Noric Alps! At your 
feet unrolls that long plain which winds 
through Herzegovina as far as the base of the 
mountains of Zagovia. Look,— 

“ See first three millions of Croats, of Dal¬ 
matians, of Sclavonians, who are advancing 
with green boughs in their hands. Our 
brethren, now dispersed throughout Hungary 
and Transylvania, follow them in equal num¬ 
bers ; behind them, march eight millions of 
Bohemians and Moravians; then come the 
noble sons of Lech, the Poles, three times 
more numerous, and concealing, in this day 
of reconciliation, their bleeding wounds be¬ 
neath the flowers which have fallen upon 
them during their route. 

“ Pierre, do ydu not hear, in the distance, as 
it were the sound of a trumpet which shakes 
the earth ?—Look, look again ! forty millions 
of Slaves have just come out from Russia to 
figure in their turn at this grand review of 
I the great family. 

! 14 Look again, Pierre! The Serbs, the Bos- 

niaques, the Bulgarians, the Montenegrins; 
with them, all those populations which, bending 
before the sceptre of the Turk, cover the shores 
of the Bosphorous and extend even to Asia. 
Wait! they are still coming! There are 
twelve millions more of brethren to arrive! 

44 Well! comrade, does it not seem as if you 
were present at the last-judgment, and had 
cast your glance even to the depths of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat ? Yes, it is the resurrec¬ 
tion of our world; it is its awakening, jfcs 
transformation; the star of Sclavia is about to 
rise forever on a boundless horizon! 

“Jivio for Sclavia!” pursued the old man 
with increasing agitation. “ Friend, do you 
not see her already victorious, sweeping before 
her the disarmed Saxons, and presenting to 
the Latin races, as an impenetrable rampart, 
her ninety millions of fraternal breasts ? 99 

Wiping then his dripping forehead, with 
his eye still kindled, he turned proudly towards 
Z6ny, to judge of the effect of his words. 

The latter, during this feverish improvisa¬ 
tion, in which was summed up all the bold 
hopes of Panslavism, had remained rather 
thoughtful than attentive. 

44 After the alliance by race,” pursued Paoli, 
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“will come the division by spoken language; 
Four dialects, four federate empires: Bussia, 
Bohemia, Poland, and Illyria!—Illyria, where 
will melt together all the broken nations, from 
the Danube to the Bosphorus,* with Constanti¬ 
nople for a head. Yes, brother, Constantino¬ 
ple, formerly a Bom an, a Greek city, to-day a 
city of the Turks, will become a Slavic city and 
take the name of Slava 1 It is there that the 
mother, formerly inconsolable, thenceforth 
consoled, will extend her arms to her sons, and 
Bou8s, Lech and Tcheck will consecrate their 
alliance in a long embrace! ” 

“ Legends! legends! ” muttered the Scla- 
vonian, shaking his head. 

This single word, and the air with which it 
was pronounced, sufficed suddenly to subdue 
the exaltation of the old Panslave; the 
muscles of his countenance relaxed, his eyes 
became veiled and his forehead fell upon his 
breast. 

“ I have dreamed, have I not ?—It was a 
beautiful dream! — But you are right: will 
dispersed men, unknown to each other for so 
many centuries, ever consent to rally at a 
legend ? It would be necessary before all to 
reconstruct for them a belief, a national faith. 
True patriots have thought of this — will they 
succeed? Pierre, I am seized with doubt! 
It not only penetrates my consciousness, but 
my flesh and my bones ! Is it doubt, or death 
which chills me thus ? ” 

In proportion as his enthusiasm died away, 
Paoli felt his physical sufferings increase. 
From the bandages which enveloped him a 
black blood gushed in waves; he silently 
watched its flow; not a complaint, nofc a sigh 
escaped this old and stoical soldier. 

“Ah!” resumed he afterwards with an 
ironical accent, “ the hour was indeed well- 
chosen to dream of triumph, when you are 
fleeing and I am dying ! 99 

“What! still these ideas I” said Z6ny, at¬ 
tempting to take his hand. 

And he withdrew his own red with blood. 

“ Marko! ” then exclaimed he in a sonorous 
voice. 

At the cry of the master, Dumbrosk, still ex¬ 
tended on his bed of leaves, suddenly awoke 
and sprang up. At the same instant, Marko 
hastened thither. 

He was accustomed to dressing wounds; 
for want of a more skilful one, it was he who 
fulfilled the part of surgeon to the band. 


Kneeling beside the wounded man, he was 
hastening to remove the bandages put on by 
the gypsy, when a sort of contest was heard 
in the gallery, and Zagrab presented himself, 
not alone, but dragging after him a man whc 
was struggling in his firm grasp, and whom 
the uncertain gleams of the resin torch did 
not yet permit him to recognize. This was 
Massob, the Zingaro. 

“Treason! treasfon!—As I was on guard 
yonder, at the extremity of the cave,” said 
the Croat, addressing Z6ny, “ I saw this black¬ 
faced goatherd gliding along the rocks on his 
way tojthe shore. He was about to denounce 
us.” 

“I, Holy Virgin!—No, no — Massob, 
never!” 

“ Thou liest, Judas!” replied Zagrab shak¬ 
ing him roughly. 

“ Where were you going P * said Z 4 ny to 
the Zingaro. 

“I was seeking some herbs which Tsap 
needed in order to heal the sick man imme¬ 
diately, immediately.” 

“ Thou liest ! 99 repeated Zagrab ; “ you 
were prepared for a long race, for you had 
your belt tightly girded.” 

“ Massob was in search of a goat which had 
strayed away.” 

“ Just now you said you were only seeking 
for herbs,” interrupted Zdny. “Come tell 
the truth, and I will be indulgent, for you 
came to the assistance of the best one among 
us, and your brother is on the way to render 
us a service.” 

“ Are the two brothers two traitors P 99 said 
Zagrab. 

“ Gaben! no, no ! Polgar loves Zdny 5 
Polgar would not deliver up Z6ny for all the 
gold promised by the grand weyda .” 

A simultaneous movement took place among 
the Slaves. 

“ You have just denounced yourself, wretch! 
you know then that there has been a reward 
promised to the treason! And it has tempted 
you, has it not P 99 

Massob, without replying, cast around him 
an affrighted glance. 

“ My brave and worthy Croat, Jean, had 
then truly divined P ” pursued Z6ny; “ confess 
your crime, eater of human flesh, or, by 
Czerni-Bogh, the black god, who is your only 
deity, I will broil you over a slow fire till you 
speak. There are the fagots of fir—come, 
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Dumbrosk, prepare the bed for this pagan, 
and wo to him if the truth does not this mo¬ 
ment escape his lips! ” 

Dumbrosk rose, took from among the 
fagots an armful of the driest branches, and 
scattered them on the ground, saying,— 

“ There is the gridiron; perhaps the goat¬ 
herd will be cooked before the goat.’ 1 

Poor Massob began to tremble in every 
limb, and with bent body, moistened eyes and 
supplicating hands, said,— 

“ Pardon for Massob! he will confess all! 
He is not guilty, Massob! Neither is Tsap— 
she loves Z6ny, as well as Polgar, as well as 
Massob. It is the soldier—yes— gahen !— 
Why did he talk to poor people of two thou¬ 
sand, of four thousand golden sequins! It is 
the soldier who is wicked!” 

“ I will go and relieve the sentinel,” said 
Dumbrosk, taking his carbine. 

“ Stay ! it is not yet time.” 

And Zeny was preparing to continue his 
interrogatory, when a new incident occurred 
to add to the varied events of this scene. 

Beneath the long gallery of the cavern the 
shrill cry of a cock was suddenly heard. 
Tsap, accompanied by her faithful Mulro , was 
coming to visit the invalid. 

At her approach Z6ny commanded silence. 
At a gesture, divining his thoughts, Marko 
pushed the young Zingaro into a corner 
formed by the portion of the rock where the 
torch was placed. There, veiled by the shad¬ 
ows, invisible but able to see every thing, 
Massob remained nailed, immovable and 
mute, menaced with a poigrihrd. 

Dumbrosk was extended at his whole 
length, and had resumed his attitude of a 
sleeper; the Croat and Sclavonian seated 
themselves on the edge of the bed of foliage 
where Paoli lay, leaning against the wall and 
with half-shut eyes. 

Tsap having advanced,— 

“ Welcome, hostess,” said Z6ny to her, 
effecting an almost cordial tone, “ what good 
new8 do you bring us ? Is your brother con¬ 
soled for the death of his goat ? ” 

11 He will soon be,” replied Tapp. 

“ By the great Bogh! I should not like to 
have so worthy a youth afflicted longer. We 
will pay all that is due to him without delay.” 
Turning then towards the Croat,— 

“ Go seek him, Jean, and bring him to me.” 
Zagrab made a movement as if to rise. 

“ He is absent! ” the gypsy hastened to say. 
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“How! And who then is preparing our 
breakfast P ” 

“ It is on your service that he has gone, 
signors soldiers. Massob has descended to 
the farm situated on one of the lowest slopes 
of the hill; he has gone in search of bread 
or rice; you do not like meat unless you have 
some other food with it.” 

“ That is a courtesy which shall be set down 
to your account along with the rest,” said 
Z6ny, secretly exchanging a glance with the 
Ctoat. “ But since you are here, hostess, ana 
are, or ought to be, like the rest of your race, 
a sorceress, you shall draw my horoscope. 
This gloomy vault oppresses my spirits; tell 
me whether the evil fate which has pursued 
me is about to end, or whether some new 
danger 'threatens me still.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the young woman with¬ 
out seeming to be disturbed. 

And she was about to take ttye torch, in 
order to distinguish more clearly in the palm 
of the hand which Zeny extended towards 
her, the mysterious web of the fatal lines. 

When she approached the spot where Massob 
was, the latter made a motion; but Marko 
placed the point of the poignard on his heart. 

With the torch in her hand, Tsap, stooping 
before Z6ny, remained several minutes as if in 
profound meditation. 

This picture was not without some wild gran¬ 
deur. This young woman, this sorceress, with 
bronze complexion, was surrounded by a lumin¬ 
ous zone; before her, these attentive and silent 
personages, with garments stained with mud, 
hair and beards in disorder; farther on, against 
the wa]l, that old man stretched out pale and 
motionless; on his left, beneath the angle of 
the rock, the Zingaro, with contracted features, 
and gaping mouth, fixing his terrified glance 
on the menacing blade; add to this the sin¬ 
gular furniture of this cold and gloomy hall, 
and the long shadows, the fantastic gleams, 
projected by the flaming resin, and reflected 
in the sluggish waters which half surrounded 
the cavern. Certainly if the travelling artist 
who had already encountered the Slaves in 
the casino of The Sturgeon , could have fol- 
| lowed them into the crypt of the mountain, 

I he might have enriched his album with a 
large sketch full of vigor and originality. 

At last the sorceress, after having slowly 
articulated the sacramental words: Authos- 
anostro-noxio / assumed her posture of a 
Pythoness,— 
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“ Until now, all is going on well,” said she. 
“ A man, dispatched by you, is traversing the 
plain at this moment; notwithstanding the 
overflow of the river, he has dared to cross it 
by swimming. I see him ! still dripping, he is 
inarching!—marching!—he is running! Ah l 
what a good messenger is he! But will he 
return P will he return with what you desire ? 
Wait, Z6ny. Here, it is no longer sufficient 
to interrogate the lines.” 

Letting go the hand of the Sclavonian, she 
called her cock to her, caressed it several 
times, passed her hand beneath its wings, and 
each time Mulro uttered his shrill and harsh 
scream. 

“ Bal! Bax! fortune favors you—until now, 
at least. Your messenger will return with 
his mouth filled up with good words. Wait 
a while longer 1” 

She again interrogated the hand of Zeny 
and the voice of Mulro . The cock now ut¬ 
tered only a dull and interrupted clucking. 
Tsap knit her brows. 

“Whatever be the report of your mes¬ 
senger,” resumed she at last, “ believe me,— 
believe Mulro,—do not leave this grotto until 
evening!” 

“ I must remain here P ” replied Z^ny, who 
had not ceased to fix on her a searching 
glance. “Is that what your sorcerer, the 
cock, tells you ? ” 

“ Not before evening I ” repeated she; “ do 
you understand clearly P ” 

“ But if some traitor, acquainted with the 
spot where I am, should plan to denounce me, 
would this not give him time to catch me in 
his snares ? ” 

Tsap remained for some time upright and 
thoughtful, her eyes on those of Z6ny. 

“Yes—some one is thinking of betraying 
you—yes—take care Z6nyl” pursued she 
with a convulsive movement, which seemed to 
redouble beneath the glance of the Scla¬ 
vonian. 

“ And this traitor,” asked Z6ny, “ is he al¬ 
ready on the road to sell me P Do you see him 
also marching? In which direction is he 
going P Reply, Egyptian 1 ” 

“He is not marchipg,” said Tsap with 
quivering lips and trembling limbs. And 
turning her eyes, not without an effort, to 
avoid those of her interrogator,— 

“ He is not marching,—he is at rest, but he 
is nevertheless meditating on his project 


O Z6ny!” murmured she, with a shudder, 
“what have you done to him?—Blood!— 
this very day—Take care ! ” 

“ But where is my enemy! ” resumed Z6ny, 
his voice becoming more and more harsh and 
imperious. 

“He is not far off! distrust him!—whence 
comes so much hatred then P —I do not know, 
but by Devla! he has sworn your ruin, and 
he will ruin you, Z6ny! ” 

“ No! he will not ruin me, wretch 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed the Sclavonian, hastily rising; “he 
will not ruin me, for 1 have deprived him of 
the power to do so!—Look! ” 

And he compelled the gypsy to turn about 
toward the screen where the young goatherd 
was panting for breath, exhausted by the tor¬ 
ture which he had just endured. 

Seizing the latter by the arm, Marko 
quietly dragged him from his hiding-place; 
Tsap and Massob, both terrified, found them¬ 
selves face to face with each o 4 ,her. 

At that moment, by the play of counte¬ 
nance, by the expressive pantomme of Tsap, 
one might have thought she had just.been 
roused from a painful dream ; she passed her 
hand by turns over her forehead and her eyes, 
as if to chase away the remnant of slumber, 
and, when she recognized Massob, she at first 
welcomed him with a sort of a vague smile, 
with a surprise rather of joy than of terror. 
Almost immediately swift reflection imprinted 
terror on her features. During the silence 
which then ensued around her, she slowly cast 
a glance upon the various parts of the hall, 
and started wheh it rested on the pale fea¬ 
tures of old Mackewitz; then, suddenly, 
depositing the torch on the ground, she 
crouched down, pulling her red handkerchief 
over her eyes, placed her languid head on her 
knees, and remained thus as if in expectation 
of the decree which was to follow. 

“ What shall we do with these two 
wretches! ” saidJZ6ny. 

“ There is no gallows ready to hang them 
as they deserve,” replied Marko; “ a musket 
shot might give the alarm to their accomplice; 
let them be strangled, and let Dumbrosk, for 
want of Assan, undertake the execution.” 

“ Thank you! I have business elsewhere! ” 
interrupted the Dalmatian; master, it is time 
now, I believe, that I should go and relieve 
the sentinel P ” 

“Go!” 
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"Gaben! gaben!” exclaimed the gypsy 
woman tearing off the handkerchief which 
covered her face. And suddenly rising with 
arms extended towards the couch of Paoli,— 

“ Why talk you still of blood and murder ? 
Has not death already had his part in taking 
yonder man ? * 

At this unexpected revelation, Z6ny rushed 
to the bed of leaves where the Fanslave was 
lying; he raised his eyelids; he felt of his 
heart 1 

“ Dead !—he is dead! ” repeated he, with a 
profound accent of regret and grief. 

The Dalmatian, who was preparing to go 
out, stopped and cast down his head, uttering 
a fearful oath. 

By a simultaneous movement, Dumbrosk, 
Zagrab, and Marko stepped towards the 
corpse. 

“ Kneel, brothers 1 ” said the Sclavonian in 
a solemn voice. 

All three inclined, with their eyes turned 
towards their old companion. In their turn, 
the gypsy woman and the goatherd bent and 
touched the ground; but during their genu- 
flexion, a look was exchanged, Tsap ap¬ 
proached Ma8sob; with one hand she drew 
towards her the poor Zingaro, still palpitat¬ 
ing ; with the other, she seized the torch ; 
and like a shooting star which traverses a 
gloomy sky, the torch, flung by her, described 
a flaming curve, fell, and was extinguished in 
the water which filled the lower part of the 
grotto. 

At the same instant, and with the same 
bound, Tsap and Massob, on the track of 
Mulro , who seemed to guide them, dashed 
through the obscurity, hastening their flight, 
.eaving hehind them Z6ny and his men to 
struggle and run against each other amid the 
darkness. 

When the Slaves at last succeeded in find¬ 
ing the outlet of the cavern, Tsap and Massob 
had disappeared, and Sligovitz with them. 

There were now only four left. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE RAVINE. 

Large drops of rain were beginning to 
fall ; the thunder roared heavily. 

“ Shall we await here the reply of Ogulin P 99 
asked Dumbrosk. 

“It would be to wait till these infernal 
pagans should have delivered us up to the im- 
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perial troops,” replied Z6ny. “One of two 
things must happen, either the brave horse- 
jockey, in whose fidelity I still believe, has 
rejoined Ogulin, and the reply of the latter 
has been favorable to a rendezvous for this 
evening at the Bridge of Slano; or they have 
not met; in the latter case, the Bridge of 
Slano is still the only way open for us to re¬ 
gain the forests. Let us forward.” 

Whatever might be his haste, before leav¬ 
ing, he wished to render the last duties to his 
old friend. The corpse of Paoli Mackewitz, 
transported toward the second outlet of the 
cavern, was about to be buried there amid 
rubbish and furze, when a prolonged neighing 
was heard, and the fugitives saw coming 
toward them, with loose bridle and half- 
broken girths, a horse without a rider. By 
his appearance, by the ropes which still hung 
from his saddle-bows, and which had served, 
a few days before, to bind the Magyar pris¬ 
oner, they easily recognized the steed of Paoli, 
a vigorous Moravian, raised in the Carpathian 
Mountains. 

At sight of the Slaves, the horse pawed the 
ground with joy, caracoled, and threw to the 
winds his floating mane; then suddenly, as if 
the idea of death had been revealed to him, he 
stopped short in his bounds, and threw him¬ 
self back on his haunches; with throbbing 
flanks, bent head, drooping ears, anxious eyes, 
and panting nostrils, he went directly towards 
that mass of furze and rubbish where the 
body of his master rested. Then he several 
times uttered a cry so piercing, so mournful, 
that it resounded in the depths of the lowest 
valleys like a funeral trumpet. 

Even Dumbrosk was moved by it; he re¬ 
proached himself for having shown less sensi¬ 
bility than a quadruped, and, if a glance from 
his general had not imposed silence upon him, 
perhaps his grief would hate manifested itself 
in as boisterous a manner as that of the faith¬ 
ful courser. 

The ceremony of inhumation rapidly per¬ 
formed, the four companions made the sign of 
the cross, and silently lowered their arms 
towards the tomb of the Panslave; after 
which Marko adjusted the girths of the horse, 
and Z6ny, more overcome by emotion than by 
fatigue, mounted him and gave the signal for 
departure. They marched during several 
hours, encountering no other obstacles than 
the nature of the ground, and the storm 
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which had burst forth in all its fury. Towards 
nightfall, (the 6un was no longer to shine upon 
the disasters of this day), they had crossed the 
last declivities of the mountain and reached 
the valleys, not without difficulty, for ravines 
were on every side, and torrents were rushing 
and howling around them. An hour more, 
and they would reach the Bridge of Slano. 

At this moment, for the first time, a few 
scattering shots were heard in the distance. 

Believing it a summons from Ogulin, they 
directed their steps towards the spot whence 
the sound seemed to proceed. 

Around them, in a coppice where they then 
found themselvep, the foliage seemed to quiver 
of itself. Was there here some ambuscade 
concealed P Through prudence, fastening to 
a neighboring tree the horse, which might 
guide their enemy by its traces, they resolved 
to clear a way ; Dumbrosk and Zagrab, armed 
with their double-barrelled carbines, went 
towards the left of the wood; Z6ny and 
Marko towards the right. 

Ten minutes of marching, and of a mute 
and attentive inspection, without any result, 
had nearly convinced Zeny that the noise 
heard was caused by the nocturnal race of some 
wild boars regaining their lairs, or the rustling 
of boughs agitated by the wind, when he 
thought he distinguished amid the murmur of 
the leaves words articulated in the Sclavic 
tongue. 

“ Is it you comrade ? ” said the voice. 

“ Let us march in this direction,” murmured 
Zeny. 

At the same instant several shots were 
heard in that part of ‘the wood where Zagrab 
and Dumbrosk had ventured; then a sound 
was heard like the fall of a body through the 
branches. 

“ I will see what the matter is,” said Marko 
to Zk ny; “ master, think of your safety; your 
life is more precious than ours.” 

At this moment they saw returning towards 
them, at a quick pace, Zagrab, agitated, con¬ 
vulsive, and casting terrified glances behind 
him. 

“ And Dumbrosk ? ” exclaimed Z6ny. 

“ God receive him; he is dead I ” replied 
the Croat, making the sign of the cross. 

“Dead!—he also! But that voice which 
called us?” 

“ A snare! a snare of the Dalmatian militia. 
They are on our track! let us fly.” 

All three then,—they were now only three, 


—resumed their march, turning back in the 
direction of the mountains; but, notwith¬ 
standing the rapidity of their flight, they 
heard behind them a continued gallop, which 
pursued, which pressed them, by turns slack¬ 
ening or redoubling its swiftness, according to 
their own speed, and seeming a threatening 
echo suddenly awakened beneath their steps. 
It was the horse of Paoli; at the first sound 
of the fire-arms, freeing himself from the 
bonds which detained him, he had recovered 
their track. Now, exhausted, harassed, breath¬ 
less like them, like them he stopped with out 
stretched neck and listening ear. 

On their left, towards the valleys, were 
heard dull murmurs, then a sound of trumpets 
and clarions. 

A regiment of Austrian dragoons were 
crossing the Bridge of Slano. 

All hope of rejoining Ogulin was lost; the 
enemy were barring their passage. 
f On their right, a swollen torrent, overflow¬ 
ing with the waters from the mountains, op¬ 
posed to them its roaring barrier. 

Nevertheless, it was necessary to pasa this 
barrier; the three fugitives must place it be¬ 
tween them and the Saxons. It was the only 
method of safety. 

Remounting, and placing vertically on 
his saddle the three carbines to guard them 
from contact, with moisture, Z6ny urged his 
horse forward. His two companions, as¬ 
sisting each other, were to swim beside him, 
pp the stream, so as to hold the horse by the 
bridle if the current carried him down, or to 
cling to the saddle-bows if their strength 
failed. In spite of the precautions taken, 
whether Marko had relied too much on his 
vigor and skill, or whether the icy cold of the 
water had suddenly paralyzed his movements, 
he could not accompany them; Zagrab and 
Z6ny alone reached the opposite shore. 

While the latter, dismounting from his 
hGrse, wandered on the banks of the ravine, 
calling Marko with loud cries, and his power¬ 
less voice, a feeble sound among so many 
louder ones, was lost in the roar of the tor¬ 
rent, Zagrab, watching over the common 
safety, after having examined the arms and 
what remained of the ammunition, looked 
around him. 

The spot where they were was a vast rocky 
and wooded hillock, of which the torrent, ir 
bifurcating, had temporarily made an island 
A few scattered bushes, birches, and 
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greens, diversified its surface, on which ap-1 
peared no vestige of a habitation, or even of! 
culture. Not a path was traced on this corner I 
of barren land, which could offer to its pos¬ 
sessors only a bed of moss on a frame of sharp 
stones, and the fruits of the blackberry in the 
midst of a cluster of briars. 

Discouraged by unavailing calls and re¬ 
searches, when Z6ny, in his turn, had recog¬ 
nized that the torrent crossed was yet to cross, 
and still encircled them, a poignant suspicion 
seized him. Marko has already been left on 
the other shore; ought he, by obstinately 
pursuing his flight, to risk leaving behind him 
this last companion, this worthy Croat, whose 
bravery and vigilance have preserved him 
from so many perils during the route ? Be¬ 
sides, could he himself hope a second time to 
escape the gulf? The horse whose vigorous 
breast cleft the wave before him, exhausted, 
at the end of his strength, is there, lying on 
his side, with the death-rattle in his throat. 

While he was hesitating, he saw on the de¬ 
clivities of the hills, on each side of the island, 
the kindling fires of the Austrians and Dal¬ 
matians; on every side the enemy is sur¬ 
rounding and tracking him. Should the tor¬ 
rent fall in the night, should it leave the bed 
of the ravine dry, how could the outlaw break 
the living network around him? His brow 
Was cast down, bending beneath the weight 
of an inevitable disaster; and ‘he then per¬ 
ceived seated at the foot of a tree, Zagrab, in 
mute torpor, doubtless absorbed in those des¬ 
olating reflections which had just assailed him¬ 
self. 

Before the despondency of the Croat, Z6ny 
felt his courage, a little boastful, revive. 

“Evil destiny has then completely over¬ 
come you, Jean ? ” 

“ I am ruined, I am dishonored 1 99 replied 
the latter in a gloomy tone. 

u Friend, leave complaints to women; each 
understands honor in his own way, and tie 
game which flees before the pack is less cow¬ 
ardly than the dogs which pursue it, a hun¬ 
dred against one! ” 

“ But I am a soldier! ” replied Zagrab; it 
is not death I fear—it is disgrace ! and I am 
dishonored, I tell you! A deserter! a de¬ 
serter ! Ah! my name will be accursed in the 
country where I was born! Why did I believe 
your word ? ” 

Z6ny remained silent a few moments, and 
then said,— 
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“Rise, Jean, and lift up your head; the 
word which I pledged to you, the promises I 
made you, I will keep—all! and more! What 
did I promise you in the first place!—a chain 
of gold, was it not P Well, here it is! ” 

And taking from his girdle the two frag¬ 
ments of the chain, he dropped them at Za¬ 
greb’s feet. 

The latter did not stir, and still plunged in 
a dull stupor, murmured,— 

“ What would you have me do with it ? is 
it a fairy, that it can help me to rejoin my reg¬ 
iment at the appointed hour? That was 
what you promised me also! ” 

“You shall rejoin your regiment, and in 
time enough to be admitted there still as a 
good and loyal soldier,” pursued Z6ny, re¬ 
suming his proud and lofty mien. 44 To do 
that, you say a talisman is necessary. This 
talisman I will furnish you. A price is set 
upon my head: I give it to you! Do you 
know, comrade, that it is a present of twenty 
thousand florins, or four thousand sequins, or 
money at your option ? 19 

The Croat made a gesture of repugnance. 

“Your men, Z6ny, would have obtained 
their pardon by delivering you up; but I am 
their man! a deserter, your accomplice ! 99 

“ My accomplice ? you have been only my 
prisoner, Jean!” 

Then essaying a tone of gayety and sar¬ 
casm :— 

44 Yes, yes, comrade, you have been such 
longer than you believe, perhaps ; ah! did 
you think you had accompanied me of your 
own free will ? If you had refused to follow 
me, it would have been all over with you. It 
was therefore not freely that you accompanied 
me; it was by force. At present, I am sepa¬ 
rated from all my men—you are alone with 
me; could you not profit by my exhaus¬ 
tion, by my slumber, to bind me, to make me 
a prisoner in my turn!—Hold ! here are the 
cords.” 

And he was about to take those which 
hung at the saddle of Paoli’s horse. 

44 Well, soldier of the emperor, how do you 
think you would be received at Cattaro, after 
such a capture ? ” 

Zagrab seemed a prey to lively agitation; 
two wills equally powerful contended in him 
By turns he fastened his ardent glance on 
Z6ny, or suddenly bent his forehead as if to 
I escape his look; his nervous hands were ex- 
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tended towards the cords, and immediately] 
drawn back by a hasty and fitful movement.” 

“ By St. Dimitri! would you prefer to 
have the work done for you P must I fasten i 
myself to one of these trees P ” 

And he threw the parcel of cords on the 
lap of the Croat, who retained his gloomy 
and perplexed attitude a few minutes longer. 

Zdny again came to his aid. 

“Up, comrade 1 no false shame! time 
presses.” 

Then, whether to bring the young soldier 
to a decision, or from a natural return to ex¬ 
alted ideas, he added :— 

“ Who knows if this may hot be the npeans 
of extricating us both P You will have a 
large sum at your disposal—gold opens 
many doors; you will labor for my deliver¬ 
ance.” 

“ Let it be so, then! ” said Zagrab, as if 
this last consideration had alone prevailed. 

The Sclavonian placed his back against the 
tree at the foot of which the Croat had been 
sitting, and extended his hands to him; the 
latter tied them ; then, passing a cord be¬ 
tween the elbows of his captor, drew them 
together behind ; after which, he fastened his 
legs together and to the tree. Not satisfied with 
these precautions, cords being wanting, he 
made use of the bridles of the horse to com¬ 
plete his ligatures. 

“Enough!” said the voluntary prisoner; 
“ of what use are all these ? ” 

“To give an appearance of verity to the 
part which remains for us both to play, Z6ny; 
your strength is known, and I must appear to 
have neglected nothing to master you.” 

“ Powerfully and prudently reasoned! Now, 
fire our three guns, and let the imperial sol¬ 
diers come.” 

“ Not yet, Pierre; they dare not cross the 
torrent while it roars thus.” 

“But must I then, fastened to this pillory, 
have no amusement but my own thoughts P ” 

“ If you must, Z6ny, I can relat^ to you a 
story—that of my first love. You know, 
when we were travelling through those old 
forests of Herzegovina, you desired to know 
it, and I promised to gratify Jour curiosity.” 

“The moment is singularly chosen.—No 
matter, speak—the moon and I will listen. 
But first, take my pipe, Jean, and prepare 
it for me.” 

Zagrab Hilled the pipe, lighted it and 
placed it himself in Zany’s mouth. 


Afterwards, seating himself on a root 
which projected from the ground at two 
paces from the tree, he collected his reminis¬ 
cences. 


CHAPTER. V.—A CONFIDENCE. 


The water was roaring in the ravine; in 
the direction of the imperial soldiers, shadowy 
forms were seen to pass and repass before the 
still burning fires; the moon was shining upon 
the rocks, the wind was freshening; the huge 
vultures of the Noric Alps were describing 
their circles above this wild solitude, mingling 
their mournful cries with the distant challenges 
of the sentinels, and the flapping of their 
wings was confounded with the rustling of the 
trees and the rush of the torrent. 

Zagrab commenced his recital,— 

“ My father dwelt at the foot of the Rapella 
Mountains, in the Canton of Licavia, one of 
those valleys half submerged by the overflow 
of rivers. With the aid of my brothers he 
managed two mills, set in motion by one of 
the forty-three cascades of Szluinchieza. An¬ 
other occupation was reserved for me. I was 
charged by him to enlarge the little domain 
which he had already conquered from the 
rocks around his habitation; a rude and diffi¬ 
cult task ! From morning till evening, with 
pick in hand, I was to clear away the granite, 
softened by the trickling of springs. When 
the sun burned beneath my feet this soil of 
stone and lava, or the chilling wind from the 
Bora froze the marrow in my bones, I was 
still compelled to labor without relaxation 
and at the peril of my life. Yes, for some¬ 
times the rain made the granite slopes slip¬ 
pery, the heat brought on dizziness, the cold 
stiffened my limbs, and I had always precipices 
yawning beneath me. What cared my father ? 
Exhausted with fatigue, with chapped skin, 
swollen hands, bleeding feet, I returned to the 
hotose, and not one word of pity fell upon my 
ear. Scarcely was I permitted to eat my 
black bread in a corner of the common hall, 
while my two brothers, seated beside the 
hearth, on good stools, supped plentifully. 
During my labors, my only* amusement was 
J to shoot at a few osprays; I kept my gun al- 
| ways within reach, wild beasts often making 
irruptions into our valleys. It happened that 
a bear, whom I had only wounded, turned 
upon me and so badly gashed my breast and 
thigh, that my path to the house was red with 
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my blood. On seeing me re-enter in this 
condition, my brothers began to laugh; my 
father rallied me on my awkwardness, with¬ 
out troubling himself otherwise about my 
wounds. He did not love me; I had cost my 
mother her life! 

“ Oh! how many times was I seized with a 
desire to turn the point of my pick upon my¬ 
self, to precipitate myself upon it, or leap into 
the abyss! The idea of leaving no regret be¬ 
hind me restrained me. Yes, if I had been 
certain of causing one tear to be shed, a single 
one! I would have killed myself! That would 
have been my revenge j but they would only 
have laughed! My father would have 6aid : 
‘The awkward fellow!’—that would have 
been all. 

“ One evening on returning home, I found 
one gue6t added to our table.” 

Here Zagrab, seized with lively emotion, 
remained silent for a moment; then he re¬ 
sumed,— 

“ This was a young girl, our relative. She 
had just lost her mother’s brother, an uncle 
who had brought her up; knowing no other 
guardian she had come to Croatia to claim from 
my father the protection which he owed her 
in quality of chief of the family. This was 
what I learned afterwards; for, at first, it was 
not thought necessary to inform me of the 
causes of this addition to our household. 
When I reached my corner at the extremity 
of the hall, the young girl bent towards my 
father; I heard my father reply to her,— 

“ * It is he whose birth was accursed.’ 

“ She then turned her large eyes towards 
me. For the first time a glance full of com¬ 
miseration rested on me; for the first time I 
felt my heart moved by a sentiment of grati¬ 
tude. This evening my black bread was 
sweet to me, and I made a plentiful repast. 

“ Our cousin had been placed at the head 
of the household. From this time I found, 
daily, in the stable where I slept, fresh straw, 
and even a small provision of food, which she 
subtracted from the table of my brothers, or 
saved from her own share.” 

“Was it she whom you loved?” asked 
Z£ny, turning his head towards the narrator, 
to whose recital he had hitherto lent but 
slight attention. 

“ Have patience j if this commencement of 
my story does not excite a lively curiosity, you 
will soon listen to it with more interest, I am 
sure.” 
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And the Croat continued,— 

“ Labor had then become more easy to me; 
fatigue and a scorching sun had no longer 
power to overcome me; it seemed to me that 
the precipices were less steep and the bears 
of the mountains had no longer terror for 
me. Some months rolled away thus, during 
which I had not occasion to address the house¬ 
keeper thrice; but from time to time she 
had looked at me as on the first day; that 
sufficed me. One Sunday left at home, I was 
helping the lavandieres in beating and wring¬ 
ing the clothes. One of them said to me,— 
44 * Are you going to the wedding, Jean ? ’ 

“ 4 Whose wedding P ’ asked I. 

“ 4 That of the new comer with one of your 
brothers. She has her choice. Such is the 
will of your father! ’ 

“During the week which followed, I did 
not see my cousin; she did not leave her room, 
where she was doubtless praying to God, to 
prepare herself for the marriage. So I 
thought. On my side, I prayed the good 
Virgin of Agram that this marriage might not 
take place. 

41 The week having expired, as I was return¬ 
ing from my task, late at night (for I had 
delayed, not to work, but to think), I saw, on 
approaching the house, something moving in 
the shadow, beside a hedge. It was she who 
had come to meet me on my way. 

44 * Which of my two brothers are you about 
to marry ? * said I to her. 

44 * Neither,’ replied she, * they are too cruel 
to you! ’ ” 

44 Brave girl! ” murmured Z6ny, still with 
his pipe between his teeth. And exhaling a 
large puff of tobacco-smoke: 44 This in her 
honor!” added he. “But it was then you 
whom she loved, Jean P ” 

“Wait; let me follow the thread of events; 
though they are deeply fixed in my memory, 
I fear I may not present them to you as I 
would.” * 

The water was still roaring in the ravine; 
but the challenges of the sentinels were heard 
more rarely on the opposite slopes of the hills 
which surrounded this wild solitude; the huge 
vultures of the Noric Alps had descended on 
the prey offered to them by Paoli’s horse, and 
their cries and the flapping of their wings 
had ceased to be confounded with the rustling 
of the trees and the rush of torrent. 

After a moment of silence, Zagrab re¬ 
sumed,— 
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“ Another joy soon befel me, and it was to 
you that I was indebted for it, Pierre Zeny.” 

“ To me P ” 

“ Yes; about this time, some envoys of the 
Viceroy passed through Licavia. You had 
ap)ieared on the banks of the Save, and vol¬ 
unteers were solicited from our valleys, to re¬ 
enforce the troops of the Banat. My father 
had formerly served; the command of a com¬ 
pany was offered him, with extra pay. His 
old ardor was rekindled; he immediately mar¬ 
ried my brothers to two young girls in the 
neighborhood, gave each couple the care of 
one of the mills, and decided that I should 
march with him, for I was a good marksman. 
We were to keep garrison in a village of the 
Banat; my cousin was to accompany us and 
be our housekeeper. Besides, could we leave 
her with my brothers, who, since the affront 
of her refusal, had detesrted her P Do you 
understand what I then experienced P I was 
a soldier, I whom the word war had always 
made to tremble with joy; I was laying aside 
the pick and pickaxe for the carbine; the 
sheepskin for the military frock! I was about 
to leave these accursed mountains of Kapella, 
among which an evil fate had, since my birth, 
kept me chained as in a granite prison; and I 
was leaving them with her! This was what 
I owed to you, Ztfny, and believe me, I have 
not forgotten it.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“At this time,” pursued the Croat, “my 
father, who had at last become accustomed to 
me, said to me,— 

“ * Jean, if you should succeed in seizing, 
dead or alive, the pretended King of the 
Danube, I believe I should love you equally 
with my other sons.* 

“ He repeated it to me constantly, even in 
presence of my cousin, and I confess, falling in 
with the current of his ideas, I entertained a 
hope of succeeding in this great capture.” 

“ Whence comes it then, comrade, that so 
fine an opportunity afterwards occurring to 
gratify your ambition, you used it like a true 
Slave, and to save my life! ” 

“ Wait, Zdny.” 

“ I am listening.” 

“ On various occasions, I had made a part 
of the escort which accompanied the commis¬ 
sioner of the Viceroy, when he attempted to 
bring you to submission by a treaty; your 
physiognomy, your apppearance, were so well 
impressed on my memory, that, had I met 
chbisna. 7 
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you twenty years afterwards in a convent of 
nuns, in the dress of a bishop, I should have 
said: ‘It is he!’ Nothing remained there¬ 
fore but to encounter you on a battle-field. 
Oh I then my ball would know well how to 
find you in the midst of the fight. I was thus 
disposed and had just rejoiced my father’s 
ears with an expression of my sentiments, 
when my cousin took me aside,— 

“ ‘ The greatest misfortune which could hap¬ 
pen to us, Jean,’ said she to me, ‘ would be 
that this Sclavonian should, be taken or 
killed, do you understand ? At his death, his 
bands would disperse of themselves; your 
services would no longer be needed; you 
would be dismissed; your father would be 
deprived of his extra pay, which enables us to 
live so comfortably here; we should be obliged 
to return with him to Licavia; your wicked 
brothers would -soon win him again to their 
side; you would resume your labors in the 
mountains, and I should be their servant and 
that of their wives. Swear to me then, that 
if you ever meet this than, you will spare him, 
Jean; still more, that you will devote your¬ 
self, if necessaj-y, to save him: for, do you 
see, our present happiness. would die witl\ 
him.’ 


“ I swore whatever she desired, and this wm 
the reason why two days' afterwards, in the 
defile of Sluin, I saved your life.” 

“ He who speaks loyally as you liave just 
done, has the heart of a man,” said the Scla¬ 
vonian ; “ at a later period, in the contest with 
the tchimber, at Montenegro, you proved to 
me sufficiently that you also knew how to 
devote yourself of your own accord.” 

“ This time also, Zeny, I must have appeared 
to you better than I am in reality. Could I 
suffer to perish beneath the horn of the tchim¬ 
ber, her, whose glance had sufficed to console 
me in my misery ? ” 

The captive suddenly braced himself against 
the tree to which he was fastened, and shaking 
his bonds that he might turn towards the 
narrator, exclaimed,—* 

“What! Chrisna?” 

“Chrisna Carlowitz is my cousin,” inter* 
rupted the Croat. 

“ Is not your name Zagrab P ” 

“ Jean Zagrab, yes; Zagrab is the name I 
borrowed from my invisible protectress, who 
is in heaven.” 

Zeny silently bent his head, and seemed tc 
lose himself in a thousand confused thoughts. 
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The water was still roaring in the ravine, 
but less noisily; the fires were extinct on the 
side of the plain. Dull murmurs were heard 
afar off; and the huge vultures of the None 
Alps, still guided by their instinct, were taking 
their flight in the direction of the Trebignitza. 

“ Finish, Jean Zagrab,” said Z£ny, with ap¬ 
parent composure, and resuming his first posi¬ 
tion. 

“Well! was I wrong in saying that I 
should awaken your curiosity P It has come, 
has it not ? 

“I had then saved your life; my father, 
who had heard only of my impatience to cap¬ 
ture you, daily became more and more recon¬ 
ciled to me; my cousin seemed to give .me 
credit for my obedience to her orders, when 
suddenly she disappeared, without leaving a 
trace. Had she been taken eaptive by vio¬ 
lence or fallen a prey to some wild beast? 
Had some sudden overflow of the waters car¬ 
ried her away, while she was washing the 
linen on the banks of those little torrents 
which empty into the Save P Such were at 
first our suppositions. We could not ascertain 
her fate. She was lost to us. 

“ After two months of unavailing research, I 
left my voluntary service for the regular ser¬ 
vice, and, from garrison to garrison, at last 
arrived at Cattaro. Stationed near the coun¬ 
try where she was born, if I took a fancy to 
visit the Black Mountains, it was not to seek 
her there; I believed her dead—it was less 
still to act as a spy upon you, Z6ny. On this 
head, believe me, you wronged me by your 
suspicions. We have now come to the Valley 
of Ferns; it is a week since, and as, during 
this period, our two shadows, marching in 
company, have almost always darkened the 
ground at the same spot, you will perhaps 
imagine that I have nothing to tell you 
respecting the events which have ocourred 
during this long week; well! you are mis¬ 
taken. 

“I had found Chrisna: I knew her se¬ 
ducer ; my path was marked out, for I had an 
oath to fulfil. I have neglected to tell you, I 
believe, that, at the time of her disappearance, 
Chrisna was betrothed to me. Yes,Z6nv, we 
were about to be married. 

After the event, had my father supposed it 
a seduction, he would have set out to overtake 
the seducer and kill him, wherever he might 
be; notwithstanding their antipathy to the 
Montenegrin©, my brothers would have done 
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the same/ This would have been for them 
only the fulfilment of a family duty, I, the one 
most interested in the affair, I who thought 
that the honor of women should be paid for at 
a higher price than the life of men, and that 
blood does not always suffice, I had sworn, by 
Our Lady of Zagrab, on my soul, on my 
eternal salvation, that I would visit uj>on the 
seducer, if he existed, whether she had ac¬ 
companied him by force or of ber own free 
will, a vengeance as implacable as the fatality 
which had pursued me from my birth. This 
seducer, Pierre Z6ny, was yourself!” 

Z£ny scarcely made a movement; but his 
pipe fell at his feet; he had just crushed the 
amber stem between his teeth. 

“Thenceforth,” resumed the Croat, “I 
marched towards my object without knowing 
what a bloody path was to conduct me thither. 

“ You wished me to become your guest, I 
accepted; you offered me your friendship,I 
submitted; it might be useful to me. 

“I was then your friend; but on that very 
day when you proclaimed it so loudly, more 
from the mouth than from the heart, your 
friend the Croat addressed a letter to the 
Commandant of Cattaro, to inform him of 
your projects against the chateau of Count 
Zapolsky; and Lazo Jussich, the hunchback, 
Lazo, to whom I had given my silver watch at 
the same time I gave him the message, 
traversed the distance which separated your 
camp from the foot of The Trinity. Hid you 
suspect it, Z4ny ? ” 

Here, Zagrab suspended bis narrative for a 
moment to study the emotions of Z&ny. The 
latter preserved his immobility. 

“ My plan was very simple,” at last con¬ 
tinued the fearful narrator; “ warned in time, 
the governor of Austrian Herzegovina and he 
of the Dalmatian coast, were to surround you 
with a double net-work of steel; and I, in 
order to watch your movements, to paralyze 
them if necessary, I made myself your com¬ 
panion along this route, at the end of whieh 
my vengeance and yourself wei;e to encounter 
each other. Do you comprehend ? ” 

The same impassibility on the part of Z6ny. 

“ Ah 1 what anxieties have I not felt dur¬ 
ing this interminable journey? Would the 
Austrians pursue you as far as the Narenta ? 
would they be numerous ? would they arrive 
in time P Then, I made you disseminate your 
forces; I excited against you the people of 
Herzegovina; I pushed into the abyss the 
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mule laden with *the munitions of war; in 
short, thanks to me, Ogulin and two-thirds of 
yuur people remained behind, and you arrived 
at The Euins late enough to enable the im¬ 
perial soldiers to overtake you there, weak 
enough tc be conquered by them at the first 
encounter. Well planned, was it not? 

“ My task was not yet finished. Flight might 
open to you a way of safety; so, in order that 
my prey might not yet escape me, I remained 
beside you in the mele'e; beside you, with 
you, constantly. I scaled abrupt and slip¬ 
pery mountains, ventured into wild paths, 
through mud, through quagmires, thanking 
the storm, which I had foreseen and which 
had come to my aid ? 

“Oh! you are not yet at the end, Scla- 
vonian! 

“ At the hostelry of Maitre Boscowich, it was 
I who barricaded the stable ; I was very glad 
to see you, in your flight, use your own strength 
and not that of your steed. In that den of 
gypsies, if I delivered you from that young 
goatherd, it was that none but myself should 
have a right to say to the Austrians : There 
is^ our enemy ; I give him to you, take him ! 
Besides, in acting thus, I not only received 
your confidence, but I compelled you to 
hasten your departure, to renounce of your¬ 
self your last favorable chance, the return of 
that other Zingaro who was to bring you news 
of Ogulin. 

“At last, the moment had come when this 
numerous escort, descended in your suite from 
Montenegro, was reduced to three men on 
foot, Dumbrosk, Marko and myself! This 
was two too many, for I wished to be alone 
with you, and Dumbrosk was the first to fall, 
not beneath the ball of a Saxon, but a Croat! 
Do you comprehend ? ” 

The captive still remained immovable and 
mute, but his breast heaved with force, and 
there was a shrill rattle in his throat. 

“ Do you know, Z6ny, that there, in that 
wood into which Dumbrosk and myself en¬ 
tered, I had almost seen the object of my 
desires suddenly fail of success ? The men of 
whom we caught a glimpse,—this time you 
were not mistaken,—were Slaves—your own 
men. Doubtless 6ent by Ogulin, who was im¬ 
patient at having waited in vain for you at the 
Bridge of Slano. Fortunately, at the sound 
of the shots before which the giant fell, they 
promptly dispersed. 


“ Marko,—your faithful servant, remained/ 1 
continued the Croat; “ the latter you thought 
borne away by the waters of the torrent. 
Marko was not an expert swimmer; the awk¬ 
ward fellow was drowned—drowned by me.” 
“ Wretch ! ” howled Z6ny. 

And, in the desperate movement which lie 
made, one of his bonds broke. 

Zagrah immediately laid his hand on his 
carbine placed beside him, and cocked it, 
without taking his eyes from the prisoner. 

At this moment a shout was heard respond¬ 
ing to theory ofZ6ny; the rustling and crackifij; 
of the branches, forcibly put aside, announced 
the presence of a new personage, and immedi¬ 
ately, emerging from a thicket just opposite 
the tree to which the Sclavonian was bound, a 
man appeared, wan, haggard, dripping. 

It was Marko; Marko, whom the torrent 
had at first flung senseless on an adjacent 
bank, and who, on recovering, had at the 
sound of his general's voice hastened thither. 
“ Help, Marko ! ” exclaimed the prisoner. 

“ Make haste, master! ” replied Marko, 
without seeing yet by what close and numer¬ 
ous bonds the Sclavonian was confined. 
“Quick! we are saved! The torrent no 
longer opposes to us an impassable barrier; at¬ 
tracted in the direction of the plain by a 
vigorous attack of our men, the enemy have 
just abandoned—” 

“ Help, friend; cut my bonds! ” 

And Marko was darting towards the tree, 
when a ball striking him on the forehead, 
made him roll a corpse at the feet of Zcny. 
The Croat continued,— 

“ I was then left alone with you on this 
isolated hillock, doubly encompassed by the 
roaring torrent and the line of Austrian sol¬ 
diers ; but I was far from expecting, King of 
the Danube, that your majesty would deliver 
yourself up to me with so good a grace. Now 
let the Saxons come, and my task is termi¬ 
nated. I wiil deliver you up alive. But 
know, Z6ny, that to gratify my revenge, all 
the blood contained in your veins would not 
have sufficed. I wished to see your courage, 
your firmness, your hopes escape through all 
the wounds of your soul; have I succeeded, 
say? Your hopes, where are they? Your 
courage, I have broken; I wished to hear 
your cries of distress and of despair, I have 
heard them. You have given me your head, 
and I take it; but I take it for the profit of 
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the executioner, not for my own. I hare 
made you suffer severely, have I not, Zeny P 
Well! what I have suffered through you, 
what I endured of agony and torment when 
you robbed me of Chrisnn, surpassed a thou¬ 
sand times all the tortures which you have 
just experienced. 

“ You wished to know the history of my 
first, my only love; you know it now. How 
does it seem to you P 

“ I must, nevertheless, acknowledge that I 
have more than once felt my hatred of you 
falter. At Montenegro, when you proposed 
to me to be your pobratim, I had a moment 
of hesitation, of weakness, yes, of weakness. 
Did you not yourself say: He who does not 
comprehend vengeance is not a man, and he 
who delays this revenge is a man, but a 
coward. I became doubly a coward with re¬ 
spect to you, Z6ny, for while we were travers¬ 
ing Herzegovina I had entirely renounced my 
projects. To rescue the prey which you had 
taken from me seemed t6 suffice for my re¬ 
venge ; what would you ? I have my hours 
of weakness; I say it to my shame, I am but 
half the son of my fathers; but at The Ruins 
—in the chamber of the prisoner —” Here 
Zagreb seemed suddenly a prey to an emotion 
even more vivid than that felt by Z6ny, and 
Ills eye kindling with a terrible gleam, his 
voice faltering, he continued: “ At The Rums 
I saw your arm raised upon Chrisna $ I saw a 
blow from a rope make the blood gush from 
her neck and shoulders. Wretch! from this 
moment hatred, deep, invincible, pitiless 
hatred, returned to my heart. Learn that it 
is for Chrisna’s sake that you are about to die 
a captive of the Austrians! Besides, madman 
that I was, if you lived, could I make her 
my wife ? 99 
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“ Your wife ? ” exclaimed Z6ny, his eyes 
flashing in the shadow. 

M Yes, my wife ! 99 repeated Zagrab; M yes, 
happiness, wealth, await us both at the same 
fireside. Let that be for you one sorrow the 
more. This young Magyar, your enemy, your 
prisoner, is indebted to me for life and liberty; 
it is to me alone, and voluntarily, that he will 
pay a large ransom.” 

• “ It was you who saved him ? it is to you 
that he owes his life P—Ah, tell me that again, 
Croat.” 

And the features of the captive relaxed 
into a triumphant laugh. 

“ You saved him then, my brave Pandour ? 
I also, Jean, son of Jean, have a confidence to 
make to you. This George d’Amstein, whom 
you saved, is the lover of your Montenegrine; 
did you not know it P She dared to tell me 
so! He came to The Ruins to snatch her 
from the hands of Paoli, and both departed 
together. Do you comprehend, in your turn ? 
It was old Mackewitz himself who gave me 
this joyful intelligence. Yes comrade, your 
friend, your grateful servant, has taken away 
your mistress, your wife, your Monteneg^ne 
whom you love so much! Now I can die, you 
have revenged me on yourself and on her ! ” 

Zagrab seemed as if struck with a thunder¬ 
bolt. 

The water had ceased to roar in the ravine; 
the moon was fading before the first gleams 
of day; the various sounds of the plain were 
mingled in one; the measured pace of the 
Austrian soldiers was alone heard ; already on 
every side, they were invading this hillock 
which had ceased to be an island, and the 
huge vultures of the Noric Alps were return¬ 
ing with swift flight, as if with the expectation 
of new prey. 
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PAST 

CHAPTER I.—-THE BLOKSBERG. 

In the central port of Hungary, from the sum¬ 
mits of theBloksberg, may be enjoyed a view of 
immense plains fertilized by broad water-cour¬ 
ses. Among these plains is that of Rakos, 
where the nation formerly assembled, in arms 
and on horseback, to elect its sovereigns; a- 
mong these water-courses, is one which creates 
or absorbs them all; it is the father of rivers, 
the river-king par excellence , the mighty 
Danube. In passing near the Bloksberg, it 
has enlarged its channel in order to add to 
the prospect two enchanting islands, those of 
St. Andrew and of the Palatine; as it has 
left the Prater at Vienna, the Great and Little 
Scliutt at Presburg and at Raab. But these 
beautiful and verdant meadows, these charm¬ 
ing villages, scattere/d along the banks of the 
stream, do not complete the view from the 
summits of the Bloksberg. Behind, and 
describing a curve from east to west, the 
mountains of Cserhat, those of Gran and of 
Albe-Royale majestically introduce them¬ 
selves, with their old forests of venerable 
oaks and pines, terraced in the form of an 
amphitheatre. If your eye becomes fatigued 
and loses itself amid the immensity of this 
grand panorama, look at your feet; the pic¬ 
ture, contracting, gains in interest what it 
loses in grandeur. 

There, beneath you, are two cities, two 
sisters, both large and beautiful, both the pride 
of Hungary, but which would seem to have 
been born of a different wedlock, so marked 
and peculiar is the aspect of each. On the 
right bank of the river, is Buda, imperial 
Buda. This is the elder sister. Half-Chris¬ 
tian, half-Turkish, it still feels the yoke of the 
Osmanlis. In the midst of the numerous 
steeples of its churches and convents, sur¬ 
mounted with the cross, may be seen rising 
square towers in the form of minarets, and 
the rounded domes of ancient mosques. Its 
dark fortress, planted on a rock, its precious 
ruins, of Roman origin, its streets, almost 
always silent, even the gravity of the costume 
of its inhabitants, all contribute to give it a 
grand, but severe and sombre aspect. 

The other sister, younger, more lively, more 
coquettish, is Pesth, which, on the left bank 
of the Danube, opposite its elder sister, dis- 
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plays its rich mansions like palaces, its flat- 
roofs in the Italian style, its magnificent 
promenades covered with cafes and ridottos, 
its broad streets bordered with elegant shops, 
full of German activity; its marble porticos, 
sumptuous decorations for which it is indebted 
to modern art. Buda is the ancient Sarmatia, 
it is the city of the past, the exterior city, 
armed against the dangers which may come 
from without and watching for them as well 
in the direction of Germany as in that of 
Turkey; it is the guardian of Pesth. Pesth is 
the city of comfort and of modern civilization; 
protected by the fortifications of Buda and by 
the barrier of the waters of the Danube, care¬ 
less and tranquil, she sleeps and wakes in 
the midst of fetes. 

These pictures so varied, Amstein and 
Chrisna were contemplating about the middle 
of October, from one of the declivities of the 
Bloksberg. George, casting his eyes down¬ 
ward, especially dwelt admiringly upon Pesth, 
which the sun was then filling with brilliancy 
and light$ his companion embraced the 
horizon in its whole extent* and her eyes 
were especially turned in the direction of the 
mountains. A third personage, a woman, 
still young, short, plump, with high-colored 
and brown complexion, seated at a few paces’ 
distance, on a hillock, was looking smilingly 
at them, as if youth and love were for her a 
spectacle more worthy of interest than any 
other. 

Before leaving The Ruins , Chrisna had at 
first awaited the return of Zagrab, in order 
to re-enter his family along with him, what¬ 
ever might be her reception there. She had 
pledged herself to the Croat ; he had kept his 
word by delivering the prisoner, she would 
keep tier’s. The absence of Zagrab being 
prolonged, she resolved to go directly to 
Licavia, whither he had doubtless gone. 
Could she refuse to accept the company of 
George, were it only for a part of the route, 
to watch over her safety P At her pn trance 
to Licavia, she learned that her uncle and 
Cousins had pledged themselves by the most 
frightful oaths, if they ever saw her again, to 
make her cruelly expiate her flight and the 
disgrace she had brought upon them. Be¬ 
sides, the young soldier had not re-nppeared. 

Persevering in her pursuit of him, Chrisna 
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repaired to Cattaro. There, it was affirmed 
that Jean Zagrab had delivered up the Scla- 
vonian to the emperor’s justice ; that, for this 
act, he had obtained at once his dismissal and 
the promised reward, twenty thousand Aus¬ 
trian florins. Then she sought him no more. 

What was to become of her P Could this 
situation of two young persons, left to them¬ 
selves, living constantly in each other’s 
presence, be prolonged without danger P It 
could not be thus; Chrisna understood it. 
She felt that she had no resource but to retire 
to a convent. As soon as this word was pro¬ 
nounced, George manifested a grief so great 
that she had not courage to persevere in her 
project. 

“Formerly I passed for a skilful needle¬ 
woman,” said she to him ; u at least, allow me 
to fix myself in some city where I can find the 
means of subsistence.’* 

George remembered that a former servant 
of his father, who now lived in Buda, where 
he occupied a small place under government, 
had married a woman who was at the head of 
an establishment for lace-making. He might 
place Chrisna in this family, whose integrity 
and devotedness he knew. Madame Suzini, 
the lace-makei* was one of those good and 
honest creatures, strangers to intrigue, whose 
calm and laborious life passes away undis¬ 
turbed at the domestic fireside. But, like so 
many other w r omen of the same class, she 
must have a romance in her head, to enliven, 
by a little of the ideal, the monotony of her 
domestic life. This romance, unwilling to 
become its heroine herself, she sought around 
her, among her friends and neighbors, taking 
a peculiar pleasure, by the aid of com¬ 
mentaries and suppositions, in transforming 
the most simple events into extraordinary 
adventures; all this without any malice. 
When Madame Suzini saw enter her house 
these two unknown travellers, she had, as it 
were, an agreeable presentiment that a com¬ 
plete romance had arrived. The fine and dis¬ 
tinguished features of the young man, and the 
beauty of his companion, charmed her im¬ 
mediately; by the glances which they ad¬ 
dressed to each other from time to tijne» she 
thought she divined a thwarted love; the 
interest which she felt for them increased. 
M. Suzini, at his entrance, introduced Count 
George Zapolsky, and the romance assumed, 
in the mind of the good lady, colossal pro¬ 
portions. When Chrisna, become a member 
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of the family, had confided to Madame Suzini 
a part of her misfortunes, the latter shed 
warm tears, and felt for her the pity of a 
mother. 

In order to give no occasion for evil sur¬ 
mises, in pursuance of the advice of Chrisna*, 
Arnstein had chosen lodgings at Pesth. Only, 
at a certain hour of the day, he repaired to the 
Bloksberg, where Chrisna, accompanied by 
Madame Suzini, soon joined him. His plan 
was to go as soon as possible to Vienna, in 
order to realize his last resources and create 
for himself new ones; but each day he in¬ 
vented some obstacle which postponed his 
departure. He could no longer comprehend 
how he could live away from Chrisna. If the 
heart of George was changed in this respect, 
the character of the Montenegrine, no longer 
over-excited by the rude influences of that 
strange world in the midst of which she had 
lived, seemed also to be metamorphosed. 

Surrounded with kind cares and sweet 
affections, by degrees all that there was of 
exaggeration in her nature became effaced. 
The mountaineer, the heroine, gave place to 
the simple, confiding young girl, who readily 
allowed herself to be influenced by others. 
She became again what she had been among 
the Kapella Mountains. 

At present, turning away her thoughts 
from the Croat as well as from the Sclar 
vonian, she is attempting to taste in peace 
this moment of tranquillity and of happiness 
which God has granted, to rest her from so 
many fatigues and painful emotions. Yield¬ 
ing to the impressions of the moment, essay¬ 
ing to become initiated into this mysterious 
comfort of great cities, hitherto a sealed book 
to her, she was seized with childish astonish¬ 
ment, the simple admiration of a boarding- 
school girl. Arnstein’s love, originating in 
such singular circumstances, for a woman so 
different from, those he had hitherto loved, at 
present so different from herself, assumed 
this time the character of a genuine passion. 
To his passion, Madame Suzini unintentionally 
gave still more force, by relating to the young 
man, with a slight amplification of the truth, as 
was her custom, the sensation made in the city 
by the rare beauty of the Montenegrine, and 
even the attempts at seduction of which she 
was the object. Nevertheless, he might safe 
leave her ; Madame Suzini would be respecta¬ 
ble for her constancy. 

George no longer thought of setting out 
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for Vienna; he contented himself with writ¬ 
ing to his bankers, to his creditors, and espe¬ 
cially to the good Abb6 Giulani, who was still 
awaiting him at Home. 

One day, as he was repairing to the Bloks- 
berg, where Chrisna was to join him, under 
the tree which marked the spot of their in¬ 
terviews, he saw a painter, an artist, about to 
sketch the magnificent picture presented to 
his view. It was Christian. 

The two friends met with transports of joy. 
After a few words interchanged,— 

“ Where is your fortune, George ?” asked 
the artist; “ that beautiful crystalline torrent, 
which was beginning to show the sands of its 
bed, when I saw you for the last time in 
Vienna.” 

“ I am ruined, completely ruined, Chris¬ 
tian.” • 

“ Well, my friend, the violinist who loses 
an arm, is compelled if he.wishes to live, to 
turn a grindstone with the arm which remains. 
The true arms of great noblemen like you, the 
two levers which constitute your strength, 
are, on the one hand, your patrimonial for¬ 
tune, on the other, your aristocratic name. 
Like my violinist, you are crippled; but your 
name remains, with which you may yet make 
an excellent marriage, and I can show you 
how.” 

“ You, my philosopher ? ” said Arnstein 
smiling with an air of doubt. 

Myself. In a village of Dalmatia, where 
I believe, if I am not mistaken,.I discovered 
the Temple of Epidaurus, I encountered a 
delicious little German puppet, fabricated at 
Vienna—or at Nuremberg, but which might 
have been manufactured at Paris, so graceful, 
alert, lively, was it.” ' 

“ And is it your puppet that I am to marry ? 99 

l% Why not, if its name is Amelia d’Oster- 
wein P ” 

“ Hush ! 99 exclaimed Arnstein, placing his 
hand upon his lips. 

Then he resumed, after a moment’s si¬ 
lence,— 

“ I refused the hand of Amelia because it 
did not suit me, now that I had nothing, to 
owe all to my wife; it would have been to 
have placed myself, with regard to her, in an 
inferior position, which I will never accept.” 

“ That is an idea, George, which does honor 
to the delicacy of your sentiments, but not to 
your intelligence.” 


And with a magisterial air, Christian eon* 
tinued,— 

“ The master • has said, in his logic, in the 
chapter on subjective reality: ‘In order to 
be admissible to the eyes of reason, our sacri¬ 
fices should have for their object consolation , 
otherwise called compensation ! 9 Certainly,” 
resumed the philosophic artist, quitting his 
tone of quotation, “ a rich citizen who should 
become foolishly enamored of my name, and 
consent to share with me her fortune, labori¬ 
ously amassed, for the sole pleasure of being 
called Madamg Muller, would act at^rariance 
with common sense ; she would not have her 
compensation. Would it be the same, for 
the person of whom we are speaking, with 
regard' to you P Let us see. Mademoiselle 
d’Osterwein’8 father was an Aulic Counsellor, 
and decorated with a host of pretty ribbons 
of all colors; but her grandfather made a 
modest entrance into life, in quality of steward 
to the old Prince de Kaunitz; she is then 
not of the nobility. Thanks to her fortune, 
she can restore the arm you have lost; but 
have you nothing to give her as all equivalent ? 
Through you, she will become a countess; 
she will hpve purchased the right to place on 
the pannels of her carriage, on the backs of 
her servants, on the gate of her chateau, on her 
seal, on her bracelets, on her jewels, the glori¬ 
ous escutcheon of the Zapolskys. She will 
have gratified your habits of comfort and 
even of luxury; on your side, you will have 
gratified the most imperious passion of a wo¬ 
man, vanity. It is then a perfectly well- 
assorted and suitable marriage; of this mar¬ 
riage I am almost commissioned to arrange 
the preliminaries; but no time is to be lost, 
for I forewarn you, our old fellow-student, 
Ferdinand Mackewitz, has entered the ranks.” 

“ I have but one more tfeason to oppose to 
you, Christian. x Yesterday, at the very spot 
where you now are, beneath the very tree 
which serves you as a shelter, I swore to 
£Jhrisna that I would take her for my wife; 
and Chrisna is even poorer than myself.” 

The artist shook his head and bit his lips. 

“ Chrisna ? ” murmured he; “ her name is 
Chrisna! George, you have doubtless sworn 
to her also an eternal love? Decidedly 
blonds remain children much longer than 
other men.” 

This oath, which had pledged him to the 
* Hegel. 
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Montenegrine, even against the will of the 
latter, who saw the future with a clearer eye, 
George had pronounced. Nevertheless he 
was acquainted with the first marriage of 
Chrisna; he knew that, false in reality, a legal 
decree was needed to annul it; but he hoped 
that the supreme tribunal, which was to de¬ 
cide the fate of Z6ny, would soon enable him 
to fulfil his engagements without the necessity 
of bringing upon the beloved woman the 
scandal of such a suit. 

“ Come, George,” resumed the artist, “ will 
you not tell me where and how you encoun¬ 
tered this Chrisna ? Will you not introduce 
me to her? Are you then $ojealous of your 
treasure, that a friend may not cast his eyes 
upon it ? ” 

“ There she is, Christian ; look ! ” 

Chrisna and Madame Suzini had just ap¬ 
peared in one of the paths which wind 
around the eides of the Bloksberg. 

“ She is very beautiful! ” said Christian, re¬ 
peating the same exclamation which had 
escaped George in the clearing of Herzegovina. 
“ On my honor, I have a great desire to fall 
on my knees before her to 6btain permission 
to take her portrait.” 

“ My dear Chrisna,” said George, accosting 
the Montenegrine, “I present to you an 
artftt, a distinguished painter, M. Muller; he 
is my friend, and will become your’s immedi¬ 
ately, if you will authorize him to sketch your 
portrait.” 

Chrisna blushed and was troubled; then, 
after a few seconds of hesitation,— 

“That concerns you, George; but as for 
me, poor ignorant girl, it seems strange to 
me that any one could thus allow one’s pic¬ 
ture to be drawn. Is it without danger ? The 
mirror, at least, does not retain it.” 

“ These are Turkish ideas, my beloved girl,” 
said Madame Suzini, interfering. “In our 
Hungary, it is now only the lower classes who 
are superstitious on this subject. Let it be 
done, my child; and if the painter needs 0 
second model,” added she, making a profound 
courtesy to the artist, “ I will place my own 
face at his service, and with great pleasure; 
M. Suzini adores pictures.” 

They had regained the tree of the rendez¬ 
vous, and Christian was already preparing his 
crayons. 

Chrisna sat to the artist, sometimes forget¬ 
ting this part of model which she had not by 
heart. Meanwhile, Madame Suzini, while 
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awaiting her turn, approached Arnstein and 
whispered in his ear. The latter listened at¬ 
tentively, and his contracted brow, expressed 
great inward agitation. 

The sketch terminated, the Montenegrine, 
obeying a very natural instinct of curiosity, 
passed behind the painter to judge of the re¬ 
semblance, and the portrait which she per¬ 
ceived first, was not her own, but that of a 
man of noble mien, represented on the leaf 
opposite that devoted to herself in the same 
album. 

“Pierre Z£ny!” exclaimed she;—“It is 
he! it is he! ” 

And her eye, full of fire, was fixed on the 
artist, to ask him under the influence of what 
idea he had thus placed these two pictures 
opposite each other. 

But, at this moment, the artist felt himself 
disposed to interrogate rather than to reply. 
The name of Pierre Zeny, which had already 
brought Arnstein and Madame Suzini to 
Chrisna’s side, had made a lively impression 
upon him also. 

“ What! ” said he, “ was my Servian drover 
Pierre Zdny P Was this man with powerful 
form, with keen and crafty eye, who had never 
read Rabelais or encountered the paklava, 
he, the celebrated bandit chief! the King of 
the Danube! and I drank his health! and 
his portrait, drawn after nature, will figure in 
my work ! What good fortune for the house 
Treuttel and for myself! But how came you 
to know him, my beautiful child ? ” 

George stealthily pressed the hand of 
’Chrisna, who started and cast down her head. 

“ Like me,” said Arnstein, hastening to re¬ 
ply for her, “ she has been a captive of the 
Sclavonian; whatever recalls this man can 
awaken in us only painful memories; let there 
be no more said about him.” 

And, with an authoritative movement, taking 
the album from the artist’s hand, he tore 
from it the page on which the portrait of 
Chrisna was traced, and its thousand frag¬ 
ments were quickly dispersed by the winds 
through all the paths of the Bloksberg. 


CHAPTER II.—A SUBSCRIPTION BALL. 

It was nearly noon, the next day, when 
Christian repaired to the Hotel des Etrangers, 
where the Count d’Arnstein lodged, in the 
Herrngasse. The latter was still in bed; 
meanwhile a little writing-desk, open before 
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him, some pens, some sheets of letter-paper, 
rumpled, torn, scattered here and there around 
him, told that he had already been occupied 
with correspondence, and that the preparation 
of his letters had been laborious. 

“ The sun is approaching the perpendicular, 
while you still retain a horizontal position,” 
said Christian, as he entered and took a seat; 
41 that is a habit of the Austrian satrap. 
Come, get up, and let us go together to visit 
the Sudorium of Buda; it is a Roman mon¬ 
ument, and, I am told, in a good state of pres¬ 
ervation.” 

. “ And what care I for your Sudorium and 
your Romans P” replied the Count in a 
marked tone of abruptness. “I have not 
closed my eyes this night,” continued he, 
passing his hand over his forehead damp with 
perspiration; “ I have a fever—I am furious— 
I am jealous! A certain Baron de Baimozs, 
a near relative of the governor of Buda, has 
Been Chrisna ; he has become passionately en¬ 
amored of her.” 

“ That is perfectly natural if the baron is 
young,” said Christian. 

“ Certainly, he is yoiqrc! and he is captain 
of the garrison !—and. he is rich, immensely 
rich! La Suzini had already acquainted me 
wiih his proceedings. She and Chrisna can¬ 
not go out without encountering him. Yes¬ 
terday, at the Bloksberg, she informed me 
that, notwithstanding her active surveillance, 
he had sueceeded in sending Chrisna a letter. 
To this letter, I have undertaken to reply! ” 
u Why, if it was not addressed to you ? ” 

“ Hush, Christian; your coolness does but 
irritate me the more! I have just written to 
the baron the letter which lies here,” added 
he, pointing to a paper folded in four, thrown 
on the bed, and not yet enclosed in an 
envelope. “I depend upon you to be my 
second.” 

Christian took the paper, unfolded it, and 
glanced over it; after which, he tore it and 
threw the fragments over his head. 
u What are you doing ? ” 

“ What you did yesterday with my drawing, 
which was, faith! a greater success than your 
letter. Come, George,” continued he, rising 
and assuming the attitude of a sermonizer, “ I 
no longer recognize £ou. I am led to suppose, 
that, during your captivity with the Sclavo- 
nian, you lived the life of a melodrama, as 
they say in Paris. How! you, a great noble¬ 
man, a man of the world, you write to the 


Baron de Baimozs, your countryman, your 
equal, as we write to a lacquey whom we 
threaten with correction! And in what has 
he offended you P He admires, he loves your 
beautiful Montenegrine; this is but a bond of 
sympathy between you. In order to soften 
her somewhat wild humor, he employs means 
whiclf we philosophers might censure, which 
we artists are incapable of using, but to which 
you, my noble friend, would surely have had 
resource without fail, had you been as wealthy 
as M. de Baimozs. Then, why this duel? 
Has the baron insulted your mistress,—par¬ 
don me, your betrothed, when she was leaning 
on your arm P Does she wear on her forehead 
the mark of the Zapolskys P Ah ! it would 
be quite otherwise if your love, instead of. 
seeking the mysterious roads and desert path¬ 
ways of the Bloksberg, were manifested in open 
day; if it had boldly frequented the public 
promenades and placed of assembly; if—” 

George did not wait for him to finish. 

The same evening, by persevering entreaty, 
he persuaded Chrisna to appear with him at 
the most frequented places in Buda; Madame 
Suzini escorted them as a dame de compagnie . 
The days following, they visited the populous 
quays of the left bank of the Danube, and the 
island of the Palatine; they appeared at all 
the promenades, even at that of the Nobles, 
which, at Pesth, represents the fourth avenue 
of the Prater of Vienna. The Montenegrine 
everywhere attracted the eyes of the multi¬ 
tude, and as she passed along, one of those 
murmurs arose to which no woman can re¬ 
main indifferent But her companion tri¬ 
umphed at it much more than herself. 

Christian sometimes joined them and di¬ 
rected the walk. One evening, he took them 
to the grand Casino of Pesth. He wished to 
study the effect the sight of this splendid 
place, where human folly seemed to triumph, 
would produce on the child of the mountains. 
When the doors opened before her, Chrisna, 
bewildered as it were, stopped short and re¬ 
fused to enter. In an immense hall, a hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet long, brilliantly lighted 
with wax candles and colored lanterns, to 
the sound of noisy orchestras, were whirling 
in a circle the most intrepid waltzers in the 
world. They were there executing polkas, 
those national dances of the Hungarians, 
which a few years afterwards, enfeebled and 
distorted, were destined to invade the rest of 
Europe. But here, it was the primitive polk 
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grand, with its theatrical accompaniments, its 
dancers in hussar costumes, its danseuses 
wearing the spurred brodequin and covered 
with floating ribbons; the polka, with its 
sonorous steps, its fiery energy, with all its 
disorderly effervescence. 

Far from being carried away, or fascinated 
by this motion, this music, these lights, Chrisna 
experienced only a sorrowful emotion; this 
wild joy did but bring back to her remem¬ 
brance those who were suffering. Her fea¬ 
tures contracted, her lips grew pale; she 
stopped her ears that she might not hear, she 
turned away her head that she might not see; 
but, on turning her head, she encountered a 
glance which made her utter a scream in¬ 
stantly suppressed. 

A young man with thick and curly hair, 
wearing over his military frock a furred cloak 
covered with gold embroidery, stood behind 
her. When, thanks to the Montenegrine’s 
movement of terror, the attention of the two 
friends was turned towards him, the man in 
the cloak, after having bowed with less ease 
than affectation, advanced towards Arnstein. 

“Monsieur Count,” said he, “I have just 
had the honor of calling at the hotel of your 
lordship; not having found you there, I left 
my card and a letter which will inform you 
of the object of my visit. I hope for a prompt 
and satisfactory reply.” 

“ Who is this man P ” asked Arnstein when 
he had left them. 

“It is the Baron de Baimozs,” replied 
Madame Suzini in a tremulous and almost in¬ 
audible voice. 

On returning home, George said to Chris¬ 
tian :— 

“ You see I have listened to your counsels 
and have allowed myself to be anticipated by 
him. I shall never be consoled for this.” 

As he unsealed the letter of the baron, he 
resumed:— 

“ At least, it was he who gave the provoca¬ 
tion, I shall have the choice of weapons. I 
shall choose the pistol, it kills with more cer¬ 
tainty than the sword.” 

The letter of the capt?in was simply an in¬ 
vitation to a subscription ball. 

At this period of the year, the foreigners, 
English, German, Italian, Polish, who, during 
the )>athing season, assemble at the numerous 
thermal springs which environ Buda and 
Pesth, are accustomed to come to pass a part 
of the autumn in this latter city, called the 
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joyous city as Vienna is called the golden 
city. 

To give this nomadic population an oppor¬ 
tunity of diverting themselves, a series of 
f£tes had been organized by subscription, at 
the Stadwald, a celebrated residence, situated 
at three quarters of a league from the fau¬ 
bourg of Pesth. M. de Baimozs was one of 
the commissaries of these ffctes, which were to 
be inaugurated a few days after by a grand 
night ball, preceded by the representation of 
an Italian opera and a French vaudeville. 
Whether, through deference to his title and 
name, or from calculations of another nature, 
he had invited thither M. George Zapolsky, 
Count d* Arnstein, and the persons of his 
company. The reading of the letter fin¬ 
ished :— 

. “ Decidedly, will you choose the pistol P ” 
said Christian, in his customary tone of rail¬ 
lery. 

“ Do not deceive yourself,” replied George 
“ this is a challenge like any other; it is a de¬ 
fiance ! This insolent Baimozs thinks that I 
dare not present myself with Chrisna in a 
place when I know^ must encounter him. 
Well! I accept the invitation 1 I accept it to 
brave him to his face, and woe to him, if, even 
by a look, he dares address her who will be 
there under my protection ! ” 

“ Come, George, I see that you are going 
to prepare for the ball as one prepares for 
war. But at these soirees of the Stadwald, 
all the elegants of Germany and Hungary 
meet; will your beautiful friend present her¬ 
self there with her travelling mantle ? Your 
purse is dry, I know : I will open mine with 
all my heart, but I strongly doubt whether I 
can draw from it a complete equipment for a 
woman, even were you to content yourself, for 
ornaments, with mock pearls and crystal dia¬ 
monds.” 

This reflection, the inexorable justice of 
which Arnstein could not dispute, made nim 
utter cries of despair. For the first time, he 
became gloomy at the thought of his poverty. 

Nevertheless, one morning at Buda, in the 
house inhabited by the Suzini, a murmur of 
voices resounded on the stairs, and the room 
occupied by Chrisna was suddenly invaded by 
a swarm of seamstresses? of marchandes de 
modes and embroideresses, Madapie Suzini at 
their head. They spread out before Chrisna 
dresses, stuffs of every sort, shawls and scarfs 
of every color. The Montenegrine at first 
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inought it must be a mistake; Madame Suzini 
undeceived her. They measured her shoul¬ 
ders, her bust, her arms, her head ; silk, vel¬ 
vet, tissues of muslin, and of cachemire were 
wound around her from head to foot, envel¬ 
oping her body in waves of purple and moire. 
At each essay the workwomen and modistes 
exclaimed at the beauty of her form, the deli¬ 
cacy of her waist, the elegant curve of her 
foot. A jeweller placed before her sets 
of rubies and of emeralds, necklaces of fine 
pearls, constellations of diamonds; she closed 
her dazzled eyes, and afterwards opened them 
only to fix them obstinately on the floor. 

When George presented himself in his 
turn to enjoy the pleasant surprise he had so 
well prepared for her, he found Chrisna in this 
same position of immobility and of reverie. 
Dismissing by a gesture this noisy and impor¬ 
tunate crowd, drawing the young woman to¬ 
wards him, and smiling in her face, he said:— 

“ Is my beautiful deliverer so sure of her 
empire over me that she disdains to adorn 
herself in order to please me ? ” 

“ George,” replied she, “ why furnish me 
with the garments of the women of your 
country? I should not know how to wear 
them. It was under my mountaineer’s cos¬ 
tume that you saw me for the first time; I 
pleased you thus—you have told me so—I 
will retain it.” 

“ But that is no longer possible, when you 
are to appear at the Stad wald. I wish you to 
be admired in all your brilliancy.” 

“ Do not require it, George. I am already 
stifling in your cities; what could I do in 
your places of assembly ? Send away there¬ 
fore, these jewels and rich stuffs. Besides, 
you are not rich, I know.” 

“Well! you are mistaken, my love!” ex¬ 
claimed George with a joyous expression. 
“ You have but to will, in order to have all 
your fancies gratified. Thank God! Every 
purse is open to me to-day! my credit, thrice 
extinguished, has just revived in better con¬ 
dition than ever. My uncle Ladislasis dead! 
He died of fear, doubtless on learning through 
the police the attempt that Maitre Z4ny had 
meditated against his coffers. I received the 
intelligence by Giulani, my worthy abbe, who 
arrived yesterday with all my titles of pos¬ 
session ! The old miser, less my relative than 
my enemy, left this world of misery without 
having had time to disinherit me or even to 
confess his sins; the Devil and myself should 


| be satisfied. I am rich! I can at last dis¬ 
charge my debt to you, and to our brave sol¬ 
dier, Jean Zagrab, who shall receive the pay 
of a colonel! Come, unbend your brow and no 
longer fear to cover yourself with pearls and 
with flowers! ” 

“ Your ideas are confused, George,” replied 
Chrisna. “ Why do you talk at once of death 
and of decoration ? You should order gar¬ 
ments of mourning.” * 

“ The mourning concerns oifly me, and I, 
of my free will and for a motive which touches 
my honor, postpone it a week. After having 
forbidden me to enter his doors, it shall not 
be said that Messire Ladislas will close 
against me even those of the Stadwald.” 

All the scruples, all the observations, all 
the remonstrances of Chrisna were useless. 
j'Arnstein supplicated her with clasped hands; 
she was obliged to yield. Madame Suzini was 
too well known to accompany them into this 
aristocratic world. Arnstein searched so suc¬ 
cessfully that he could give Chrisna for a chap¬ 
eron, an old card-player, whose only fortune 
was sixteen quarters of nobility. This was a 
German baroness, completely ruined by gamb¬ 
ling. He hired her for the occasion, under¬ 
taking to furnish her with a carriage, costume, 
and well-filled purse for play. 

The time being come, under the direction 
of the lace-maker, who professed to know the 
Parisian fashions by heart, skilful seamstresses 
undertook to prepare Chrisna’s toilette. She 
resigned herself, as a block of marble, which, 
beneath the chisel of the sculptor, allows 
itself to be transformed into a nymph or a 
goddess. 

As early as seven o’clock in the evening, as 
the entertainment was to commence by the 
Italian opera, the road which led from the 
faubourg of Pesth to the Stadwald was covered 
with brilliant equipages. 

When the Montenegrine, with her robe 
of carnation velvet, her waves of lace, pearls 
entwined among her black and lustrous tresses, 
beautiful, imposing, but overcome with the 
emotions of agitation and fear, appeared at 
the front of her box, having beside her the 
old German baroness, and behind her Arn- 
stein, a movement took place in the hall; the 
men could scarcely recognize in her the beau¬ 
tiful stranger whom they had noticed at the 
promenades, and seemed to hesitate to ad¬ 
mire her. The women, casting sidelong 
glances towards her, whispered to each other, 
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criticising the details of her toilette, and her 
erect air. I’hey said she resembled Judith 
after the murder of Holofernes, and that she 
held her fan as one holds a sabre. 

Stationed in the orchestra, Captain Balmozs, 
admired without reserve, praised without re¬ 
striction, loudly, noisily, leaving off only to 
find an echo around him; and, incredible as 
it may seem, the jealous Arnstein, who saw 
him thus boisterous, almost thanked him for 
his enthusiast. 

The overture to the opera was being per¬ 
formed, when, above the box occupied by 
Chrisna, another box opened noisily. In the 
orchestra, as in the parterre, a few heads were 
turned towards the new comers, to demand 
silence, but they retained their position. A 
young woman enveloped in a mantle of silk 
lined with ermine, with a gauze veil coquel- 
tishly thrown around her head and over her 
shoulders, a smile on her lips and a joyous 
gleam in her eye, showing a double row of 
little white and pearly teeth, made her en¬ 
trance into the box. Without seeming to 
suspect that she could disturb the piny and 
that batteries of lorgnettes were aimed in her 
direction, with a graceful, swan-like move¬ 
ment, she stretched out her head to judge of 
the general appearance and construction of 
the hall; then, letting fall her mantle and lay¬ 
ing aside her veil, she appeared with a fresh 
countenance, charming form, rounded neck, 
and white arms, delicious in form and dis¬ 
tinction. Every thing about her was redolent 
of simplicity, good taste and familiarity with 
society. A dress of fine India muslin 
trimmed with a light embroidery of blue silk; 
a belt and net of the same color, completed 
her costume, harmonizing so well with the 
color of her complexion, the cast of her fea¬ 
tures, and the shade of her hair, that even the 
matrons of the assembly, naturally so little 
indulgent to persons of their own sex not ar¬ 
rived at maturity, seemed pleased f with the 
aspect of this charming specimen of youth and 
grace. 

For some time, glances ascended and de¬ 
scended from one box to the other. Com¬ 
parisons were made, though in reality, the 
sole point of resemblance between these two 
beautiful persons was, that each was flanked 
by a German baroness, and that a handsome 
young man occupied the background of the 
box. 

Chrisna had her partisans; nevertheless, 
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we must acknowledge, the greater number 
declared themselves in favor of the young 
lady with the blue net The latter was more 
in harmony with the surroundings; the former, 
in her Alpine beauty, needed perhaps a 
larger and more severe frame. Besides, 
physically as well as morally, the poor Monte- 
negrine felt fettered and constrained. Intro¬ 
duced almost by force into a world which was 
foreign and distasteful, compressed in a cos¬ 
tume which was for her but a disguise, dis¬ 
tressed by all the glances fastened upon her, 
she had lost the freedom of her manners, the 
brilliancy of her youth, and many of the ad¬ 
vantages which nature had lavished upon her. 

Arnstein was deeply irritated against this 
unknown rival who had come to dispute with 
Chrisna the admiration of the multitude. The 
opera over, everybody directed themselves 
towards the saloons which served as the lobby, 
and where refreshments were distributed. 
Certain that a more attentive examination 
could but be favorable to the daughter of 
Montenegro, he was impatient to oppose the 
two rivals with each other, no longer in the 
cage of a box, but in a place where they 
could appear at full length. The complimen¬ 
tary gestures addressed to his companion as 
they passed through the lobbies, excited still 
more his ideas of triumph. As he was trav¬ 
ersing a corridor, he perceived Captain Bai- 
| mozs, of whom he was no longer thinking, 
leaning against a wall, and casting on Chrisna 
a fixed and ardent glance. Far from thinking 
of seeking a quarrel, for it seems to him now 
that their cause is the same, he saluted him 
with his hand, and even addressed to him a 
few words to thank him for his note of invita¬ 
tion, which he had not before thought it neces¬ 
sary to do. At last, in the grand hall, groujis 
stationed, more compact than elsewhere, 
around some ladies who remained seated, 
some significant tossings of the head of the 
old men, the eager salutations of the young, 
the supercilious and melancholy air of the 
dowagers, sufficiently revealed to him the 
presence of the fashionable beauty, the other 
queen of the fdte. He advanced with up¬ 
lifted brow; the groups parted, not before 
him, but before the beautiful stranger who 
was leaning on his arm, and George, struck 
with astonishment, found himself face to face 
with the fair Amelia d’Osterwein. 

Not less troubled than himself, the latter, 
pale, trembling, by & spontaneous, involuntary 
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movement, had risen at his approach. Chrisna 
could not be mistaken as to the capse of this 
double emotion which seemed to paralyze 
both. She hastily disengaged her arm from 
that of Amstein, and these two rivals in 
beauty as in love, slowly measured each other 
with a look full of anguish, but in which, 
nevertheless, nothing on either side betrayed 
a sentiment of hatred. That of Amelia ex¬ 
pressed especially astonishment, that of 
Chrisna, compassion: she was sure of being 
beloved. 

Perhaps also her love for Arnstein, con¬ 
fessed by her to Zdny in a transport of anger, 
was not in reality powerful enough to impose 
upon her one suffering the more, amid her 
habitually sorrowful pre-occupations. 

As for George, the most embarrassed of the 
three, disconcerted, astonished, in order to 
attempt to recover his self-possession, he first 
accosted the noble Baroness de Gribhausen, 
seated beside her niece, and who was return¬ 
ing with her from the Baths of Dolis. 
Madame de Gribhausen replied to his civilities 
only by a withering glance. But Arnstein 
had already ceased to see her; he extended 
his hand to Ferdinand Mackewitz, the perse¬ 
vering suitor of Amelia. It would seem as if, 
this evening, he was full of courtesy for all his 
rivals. Of his rivals, he did not yet know the 
most formidable one. 

When the French vaudeville, which was to 
close the dramatic part of the soiree,.com¬ 
menced, the spectators were greatly disap¬ 
pointed. Two boxes were empty. 

An hour afterwards, as the ball was at its 
height, a sinister rumor mingled with its fes¬ 
tive sounds. It was affirmed that the Count 
George Arnstein Zapolsky, had just been as¬ 
sassinated on the road which led from the 
Stadwald to Pesth, and that his carriage had 
borne back to the Hotel des Etrangers only 
his corpse. 


CHAPTER ni.—NEWS OF ZENY. 

On leaving the saloons of the Stadwald, 
Chrisna had manifested a desire, almost a 
determination, to return to the city without 
delay. Arnstein called for his carriage, and 
informed his hired baroness that the music of 
Paisiello would suffice'them for this evening. 
This did not please the lady who, from a 
corner of her eye, had just seen the gaming 
tables in preparation. She declared that she 


had come to the Stadwald to pass the night 
there, and not to make her appearance only. 
The two young people were therefore com¬ 
pelled to depart alone. 

This t£te-a-t£te under the circumstar n es, 
inspired in them at this moment more o f con¬ 
straint than of joy; but Chrisna thought it 
beneath her dignity to demand an explanation, 
and George did not feel disposed to give it. 
Both, without addressing a word to each 
other, remained in their corner. Chrisna 
thought of the events of the evening; of all 
the bold glances which had assailed her; of 
the pretty, fair girl whom Arnstein had 
doubtless, once loved; of that Baron de 
Baimoz8, whom she seemed destined to 
encounter everywhere and who terrified her. 
Arnstein, on his part, thought only of Mile. 
d’Ostenwein; she had never appeared more 
charming; he regretted not having been able 
to contemplate her at his leisure, and com¬ 
prehended the species of ovation of which she 
had been the object. 

The equipage was slowly climbing a steep 
declivity, when a far-off song was heard, lost, 
half effaced in the distance. But the de¬ 
tached words which reached Chrisna’s ear 
had so sweet an accent and produced such an 
effect amid this clear and silent night, that she 
felt all her sorrowful ideas by degrees disappear. 
The voice approached; amid the notes, at 
first confused, a delicious melody was heard, 
and at the tones of this voice, full at once of 
sweetness and brilliancy, she abandoned her¬ 
self to reverie. Very soon, on the road they 
were pursuing, but coming from an opposite 
point, a cavalier appeared; it was the singer. 
The moon, already risen above the horizon, 
shone upon the side of the carriage where the 
young woman was. On seeing her, the gallant 
cavalier suspended his musical sentence, 
hastily deposited a kiss on a pomegranate 
blossom which he wore at his button-hole, 
threw it into the lap of the Montenegrine, 
and resumed his way and his song. 

Chrisna, surprised, was turning towards 
Arnstein to show him the flower, when the 
latter suddenly uttered a deep groan,— 

“The wretch! he has killed me!” mur¬ 
mured he, opening his eyes wildly. 

At the screams uttered by Chrisna, the 
carriage stopped; the coachman descended 
from his seat, and raised the cloak which 
covered the festival attire of the young count 
—a spot of blood reddened his shirt. 
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While the musical cavalier alone occupied 
the attention of Chrisna, a man whom the 
coachman had observed to follow the carriage, 
and whom he had taken for a beggar, had 
darted like a wild-cat to the other door, and, 
at the very moment when the pomegranate 
blossom fell in the lap of his companion, 
Arnstein, still pre-occupied with the remem¬ 
brance of Amelia, was struck full in the breast 
by a blow from a poignard. 

Taken to his lodgings, the wounded man 
received the cares of a skilful surgeon of 
Pestb, who declared the wound of no im¬ 
portance, the thick cloak of the count having 
completely deadened the blow. Meanwhile, the 
curious and the gossips of the city did not fail to 
relate all the particulars of his death, and, the 
next day the officers of j ustice, presenting them¬ 
selves to ascertain the facts of the attempted 
assassination, they were.taken for physicians 
come to make an autopsy of the corpse. 

Arnstein, convinced that Baimozs was the 
author, or at least the instigator of the at¬ 
tempt, but not caring to figure as an accuser 
in a criminal process, declared that he did not 
know that he had any personal enemies, that 
he had no idea whence the blow came or by 
whom it had been given. The affair re¬ 
mained there. 

Christian was astonished that George, so 
angry at Baimozs a few days before, had 
treated the blow of the poignard so lightly; 
but he comprehended that on recovering his 
wealth, lie must have modified his ideas and 
regained a part of his philosophic carelessness. 
The artist passed the first night beside the 
wounded man, along with Chrisna, Madame 
Suzini, and the good abb6. Towards morning 
Chrisna and Madame Suzini returned home; 
George was asleep; the abb6, who had been 
reading his breviary let it fall and did not 
pick it up; Christian took a sheet of paper 
from George’s desk, and wrote the following 
letter,— 

" To Mademoiselle A . d'O: 

“ The wound is not serious, the physician 
assures us; in two days the invalid will be on 
his feet; nevertheless, I reproach myself, my 
beautiful correspondent, for having fulfilled 
too conscientiously the engagement made 
with you at the inn of Maitre Boscowich; I 
was wrong to speak to you of the Stadwald; 
but could I foresee that it would please you 
to go thither, in order to judge by your own 
eyes? What has been the result? You 
there learned more than I wished you to 

no 


know. Do not bo in haste to imagine the 
worst. The young lady is very respectable; 
he cannot, however, marry her, since she is 
already married. I ought nevertheless to 
confess to you that her husband is at present 
very sick, and threatened with sudden death. 
Do not ask me more; I might perhaps be 
weak enough to yield to your entreaties, I 
should say to your orders. I have reason to 
think that our correspondence is now forerer 
at an end. C.” 

What had become of this sick man, threat¬ 
ened with sudden death, Zlny, since he had 
been delivered up, by Jean Zagrab, to the 
Austrian soldiers ? Transported to the prison 
of Ragusa, he had already been subjected 
to several interrogations before the special 
commission charged with his examination. 
The commissioners were Austrians, and Z6ny, 
in his defence, alleged that he had risen only 
against the Hungarians, the tyrants of the 
Slaves, and rebels to the Austrian government. 

Two other accusations were still pending 
over him, those of desertion and of bigamy. 
As to the fact of desertion, returning to his 
first argument, he replied that it was not 
leaving the service of the emperor to aid him 
in bringing to reason his rebellious subjects; 
he proved this by the fact that, when he first 
took up arms, Austria had not interfered in his 
quarrel with the Magyars. As for the accusa¬ 
tion of bigamy, he might honestly confess to 
having been thrice married. His first marriage 
had been with a certain Maria Kolb; but he was 
then very young and she was at least double his 
age ; she afterwards disappeared during a con¬ 
flagration. He had a right to believe himself a 
widower when he had espoused Theresa Mas- 
iglii, a Hungarian and noble girl from the dis¬ 
trict of Thuropalia, where one need only be born 
to enjoy nobility and the privileges attached to 
it. The latter had been reclaimed by her family; 
he was ignorant what had become of her. If, in 
consideration of his third marriage, which he did 
not pretend to deny any more than the others, 
it could be proved that he had been the hus¬ 
band of two women at once, he invoked in his 
power the Sclavonian law. 

There exists, in fact, in Sclavonia, a law, or 
rather a custom, doubtless of Mussulman 
origin, which renders polygamy lawful in cer¬ 
tain cases; but the Austrian code does not 
recognize this singular legislation. After 
divers interrogatories, in which they could not 
obtain from Zeny the name of a single one of 
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his accomplices, or even that of bis last wife, 
the inquiry was continued by testimony. 

Arnstein, though his wound was beginning 
to heal, was still keeping his chamber by way 
of precaution, when he received a summons to 
appear before the governor of Buda, to re¬ 
spond in presence of the latter, to the various 
questions to be addressed to him by a judge. 
The prosecution of Ztfny was the matter in 
question ; the deposition of the Count d’Arn- 
stein Zapolsky was of great importance, and, 
had he not been required to repair to Ragusa 
with the object of being confronted with the 
prisoner, he would have been so by his title of 
titulaty member of the Chamber of Magnates. 

George was indignant. It seemed strange 
to him, when, from a horror of judicial inves¬ 
tigations, he had just abandoned a complaint 
against a man who was doubtless still to be 
feared by him, that he should be compelled to 
become the accuser of this poor Slavonian, 
from whom he had no longer any thing to 
fear. To escape from this embarrassment, 
using a heroic remedy, he immediately fled 
from Peslh, and at last resuming his journey, 
previously so sadly interrupted, directed him¬ 
self towards Italy, this time not with the abbd, 
but with his beautiful Montenegrine, who was 
far from opposing his departure. M. and 
Madame Suzini accompanied them, the one as 
the steward and factotum of the Count, the 
other in quality of housekeeper, dressing- 
niaid, and especially friend of the future 
Countess. As for the Abb6 Giulani, charged 
with full powers from the master, his especial 
mission was to purify old CEdenburg, after 
having by means of gold, conquered it from 
the Jews. 


CHAPTER IV.—ROME AND CEDENBURG* 

Once in Italy, in order to conform to the 
customs of the country, and in pursuance of 
the advice of Chrisna, George caused numer¬ 
ous masses to be said for the repose of the 
soul of the late Ladislas Zapolsky j he piously 
assisted at them in mourning habiliments; in 
mourning attire also, he afterwards hastened 
to shake off his seeming grief at the carnival 
of Rome. There, without loss of time, he 
hired a palace oq the Place Navona, caused it 
to be sumptuously furnished, filled it with 
numerous domestics; he had horses, equip¬ 
ages, an excellent French cook, and when he 
wanted to entertuin any besides his friends, 


he opened his drawing-rooms to a crowd of 
idlers. 

He would have persuaded Chrisna to do 
the honors of his palace; she refused. Mean¬ 
while a mountaineer like Chrisna, of innate 
distinction, endowed with noble instincts, was 
capable of being more readily metamorphosed 
into a great lady than the most accomplished 
provincial is to imitate good manners. She 
was a stranger to affectation, that mortal 
enemy to good taste. 

The rdle which she had refused, soon fell to 
her lot in spite of herself. Though she ap¬ 
peared fa the re-unions of the palace in the 
Place Navoiia only occasionally, the unani¬ 
mous homage with which 6he was there re¬ 
ceived soon pointed her out as the real mistress 
of the mansion. Like most of her country¬ 
women, she spoke the Italian language with 
great facility, and was surprised to find herself 
so much at her ease in this new world. If, 
sometimes, in the midst of a conversation, 
suddenly inattentive, she became thoughtful 
and even taciturn, this singularity but lent her 
one charm the more. 

The most illustrious houses opened of them¬ 
selves before Arnstein and his fascinating 
companion. There was no fete where they 
were not invited. As for him, was he not a 
Count, was he not rich, consequently able to 
return what he received ? As for her, her 
beauty testified to the nobility of her race. 
If some doubts arose as to the solidity of the 
bond which united them to each other, need 
one be so particular with strangers ? Do we 
ask wandering stars to prove their point of 
departure ? 

It seemed to Chrisna that Italy had become 
her country by adoption. She found herself 
happier ar:d especially more tranquil there 
than elsewhere. 

As at Pesth, as everywhere, the love of 
George increased at the praises of which she 
was the object. Excited by the enthusiasm 
of others, excited especially by the opposition 
of the Montenegrine to his expressions of 
passion, he took the firm resolution to marry 
her, without waiting for the denouement of 
Zfafy's trial, which threatened to last forever. 
Marriages at Rome are attended with fewer 
hindrances than elsewhere; the most that 
was necessary was to produce a certificate of 
the life of the legitimate wife of the Sclavo¬ 
nian. To this effect, he wrote to Christian, 
charging him to search out the matter, even 
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m the direction of Ragusa, and to call to his 
aid in these researches a skilful advocate, who 
might, in case of necessity, resort for infor¬ 
mation even to the cell of Z6ny. 

Arnstein’s intention was to fix himself per¬ 
manently in Rome with his wife. 

A year passed away thus. 

Meanwhile, by this perpetual contact with 
a frivolous world, amid this atmosphere of 
praise, the moral courage of the Montenegrine 
began to relax; the climate of Italy as well 
as its refined civilization, penetrated her with 
something of languor and softness ’which 
shook in the depths of her soul the austere 
faith of other days. She experienced new 
aspirations which astonished and charmed 
her. It seemed as if she was but just begin¬ 
ning to live. That narrow personal vanity, 
admiration of one’s self, to which her nature 
had so long remained a stranger, was born in 
her. She became proud of her beauty, and, 
when she had admired herself in her tall 
mirror, her marriage with Count d’Arnstein 
Zapolsky, in which she had till now scarcely 
dared believe, seemed to her to be a thing 
easily to be realized. Around her, lived hon¬ 
ored, women of the most obscure origin, 
whom some high and powerful personage 
had sought on the boards of a theatre, and 
sometimes lower, to make of them countesses 
or marchionesses. Why should she, guilty 
only of an excess of generosity, deserve less ? 

Women, like kings, too often owe their 
fall to the very principle which constituted 
their strength. The more the queen of the 
Palace Navona relied upon her beauty, the 
less she sought to defend herself against the 
earnest entreaties of Amstein. She had just 
began to ask herself whether this inflexibility 
of duty, which will relent neither before the 
sweetest instincts nor before that affection 
which leads us to render those we love happy, 
was not one of those savage virtues practised 
only at Montenegro. 

Chrisna was tampering with her conscience j 
she was reasoning with her sentiments. Her 
foot was already slipping on the edge of the 
abyss. 

Suddenly a revolution took place in her, 
the cause of which Amstein was unable to 
divine. She hastily stole away from this life 
of pleasures and of triumphs, and from these 
^tes, in which George alone continued to seek 
musement. 

Living retired in the family of the Suzini, 
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she frequented now only the churches, and 
there forgot herself in her devotions. Some¬ 
times also, remaining at home, she would be 
pensive and dreaiqy for entire hours. 

Of whom then was she thinking as she 
prayed, thought, and wept!—of whom ? Of 
Zeny, the Sclavonian. Yes, the sentiment of 
pity, which, whatever she did, prevailed over 
| all other emotions, forcibly drew her towards 
j him, to pity and pardon him. To-day Arn- 
j stein is free, rich, happy; may she not turn 
j away her thoughts in favor of that miserable 
captive who is, doubtless, soon to die P 

George, on his part, began to grow weary 
of the life he was leading; he no longer 
thought of remaining in Italy. Carefully ex¬ 
amined, the pleasures of Roman society 
seemed to him somewhat monotonous. Sup¬ 
pers, with songs interspersed; sherbets aud 
| barcarolles; promenades and concerts; always 
a dazzling* sun ; always smiling faces, guests 
full of courtesy, and a morrow like yesterday. 
He cast a glance backward upon his former 
joyous companions, with manners less pol¬ 
ished but more captivating; he regretted the 
unexpected, improvised pleasures, the freedom 
of the bachelor re-unions, the drives on the 
Prater, to Schoerbrunn, to Leopoldstadt, and 
even the gray sky of Germany. Perhaps, in 
his regrets, the danseuses of the grand theatre 
at Vienna had also their share. He still 
loved Chrisna; but platonic love no longer 
sufficed him. 

Some time afterward, at old CEdenburg, 
beneath the grand avenue of oaks, the throng 
of vassals and servants, with holiday costumes 
and bouquets in their hands, were impatiently 
agitating, making the air resound in advance 
with their vivats, as with the sound of trum¬ 
pets and clarions. 

Very soon a discharge of musketry was 
heard, and a cavalier appeared at the ex¬ 
tremity of the avenue. It was George Zapol¬ 
sky. 

The Abb£ Giulani was awaiting him before 
the high steps of the court of honor, in order 
to address to him, according to custom, a dis¬ 
course of congratulation and welcome in the 
Latin tongue. Speech suddenly failed him. 
He had perceived the Montenegrine descend¬ 
ing from a carriage in company with M. and 
Madame Suzini. 

Arnstein, in his letters, had never spoken 
of her; besides, knowing the character of his 
pupil, he had thought the connection long ago 
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dissolved. Thence his stupefaction at seeing 
her. 

On her part, Chrisna, though she had not 
remarked the movement of the abb£, seemed 
struck with trouble and surprise. Amid this 
multitude where she expected to see only 
strange faces, a woman wearing the veil and 
dress of a widow, advanced towards her. 

It was Margatt. 

At the sight of her former companion, all 
her days of misery and of trial became present 
to the mind of the Montenegrine. 

Margatt was still mourning for her dear 
departed, and did not cease to speak of him 
with tenderness. As a child returns to the 
paternal mansion, she had returned to (Eden- 
burg, after her last conjugal scene with the 
Dalmatian. At the recital of all the attempts 
she had made for the deliverance of her be¬ 
loved lord, the good Giulani had re-instated 
her in her former situation of housekeeper, 
where Amstein consented to retain her, but on 
condition that she should exercise it in a man¬ 
sion which he possessed at Fresburg, and that 
there she should banish from her memory en¬ 
tirely the time she had passed with the Scla- 
vonian. 

Old (Edenburg, notwithstanding all the 
changes made by Giulani, still retained its 
former gloomy and stern physiognomy. 
Ennui, which constantly pursued Arnstein, 
seemed to have re-entered there at the same 
time with himself. In order to overcome it, 
by the advice of Chrisna, he took the resolu¬ 
tion to devote himself entirely to public affairs. 
All parties were then in fermentation in Hun¬ 
gary ; the famous Diet of 1825, called La 
Renaissance, was in preparation. George, for 
a moment, yielded to this vivifying impulse. 
He claimed his place ih the Chamber of Mag¬ 
nates, assisted at several preliminary assem¬ 
blies, and even joined a political club. But 
he soon perceived that his habits and his 
early education had made him more German 
than Hungarian; he sought his amusements 
outside of clubs. He organized at home great 
hunts which caused him more fatigue than 
pleasure. At the last of these hunts mean¬ 
while, a singular vision appeared to him. 

He was following the stag at a few leagues 
from (Edenburg. Arriving on an eminence 
which commanded a view of the whole neigh¬ 
borhood, he perceived at his feet a park en¬ 
closed within walls and traversed by a little 
river. Several persons were in a boat, among 
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whom he distinguished a blond head which inr 
mediately reminded him of Amelia d’Oster** 
wein. He felt it like a shock. He then saw 
a young man sit down on the bench of the 
boat, beside the fair-haired lady, and in this 
young man he thought he recognized Chris 
tian. The boat turned a bend in tha river, 
and disappeared behind some willows. 

44 That is certainly Christian,” said George 
to himself$ “ but then that young woman can¬ 
not be Amelia. How came they to be to¬ 
gether P They do not visit in the same soci¬ 
ety.” 

Having rejoined his hunting companions, he 
asked to whom that property belonged. 

44 To the Baron de Gribhausen, who has 
lately purchased it with his niece’s money,” 
was the reply. 

44 In that case the fair head might have been 
that of Amelia,” thought Arnstein; 44 but I 
must have been 'mistaken in thinking I recog¬ 
nized Christian.” 

On the morning of the day following, a 
memorable and fatal day, he was setting be¬ 
fore a good fire, enveloped in his dressing- 
gown, reading the Gazette de Francfort , 
when his eye, until then very inattentive, was 
suddenly arrested by the name of Pierre Z6ny. 
The journal announced that this celebrated 
Sclavonian brigand, whose case had been so 
long pending, was at last about to appear be¬ 
fore his judges. 

This announcement rendered him thoughtful 
for some time ; but other ideas soon super¬ 
seded those which the reading of the journal 
had suggested; he again thought of Made¬ 
moiselle d’Osterwein, and of the boat which 
he had seen the night before : 44 No, no,” said 
he to himself, 44 the proud Baroness would 
never receive an artist at her house!—that is 
impossible! Besides, Christian knows I am 
at (Edenburg; he would not be so near me 
without coming to see me.” 

At the same moment the heyduke an¬ 
nounced M. Christian Muller. 

George started in his chair but without ris¬ 
ing. 

44 Ah! it is you, sir ? ” said he, apostrophiz¬ 
ing the artist in a severe and haughty tone; 
“indeed, you are very good to have taken 
time to come to (Edenburg when I know you 
were pleasantly occupied elsewhere.” 

44 Yes, it is I, George; are you in a humor 
to listen to me P ” • 

The serious and solemn demeanor of Chris- 
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turn, as he pronounced these few words, gave 
the young Count new surprise. He then ex¬ 
amined him with anxhws attention. Christian 
was no longer the same man. There was on 
his brow as well as in his attitude, something 
of sadness which was unusual with him, and 
in his eyes a certain gleam which would once 
hare been looked for in Tain. As well as his 
face, his costume had undergone great modi¬ 
fications. To the carelessness of the student, 
to the undress of the artist, had succeeded a 
correct, simple, and almost severe style of 
dress. A change in costume almost always 
indicates a change in the ideas. 

“You Seem to have been transformed, 
Christian,” continued George in the same 
ironical tone; “ but I ought to expect it, since, 
notwithstanding your former antipathies, you 
now present your homage to Nuremberg 
dolls.” 

“ What do you mean by Nuremburg dolls, 
George ? ” 

“A Vienna elegante —a beautiful lady— 
Mademoiselle d’Osterwein, for example. 
Did you not formerly apply that term to 
her ? ” 

“ If I used such an expression in designat¬ 
ing that noble young lady, I was an insolent 
fool; but it is of Mademoiselle Amelia d’Os¬ 
terwein that I am about to speak to you.” 

“ Indeed! Speak then, friend,” replied 
Arnstein carelessly stretching himself out in 
his large arm-chair, his head thrown back and 
his legs crossed; “lam listening; I know by 
experience that every lover likes to talk of his 
mistress.” 

“ His mistress! ” exelaimed the artist ,* 
“ dare you employ such a word where she i6 
concerned 1 ” 

“ Patience, friend, did you not rob me of 
Wilbelmina?” 

“ Silence! It is a new outrage to associate 
those two names ! ” 

“ Explain yourself then,” said George, hast- 
*ly changing his position and facing Christian. 
‘ I have known you to be loyal and frank, my 
brave comrade; well, speak with your ancient 
frankness.” 

“ Before explainingenyself folly, George, let 
me ask you one question. Do you love Made- 
emoiselle Amelia d’Osterwein P ” 

“ You see that I do,” exclaimed George, 
rising, “ since I am jealous of you.” 

“ I do not deserve this 'jealousy. Listen 
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to me attentively. After our meeting at the 
Bloksberg, I wrote to Mademoiselle d’ Oster- 
wein, as I had promised to do; I wrote her 
that you were still in this world and that I had 
seen you. At a later period, after the adven¬ 
ture of the Stadwald, I felt it my duty to 
write her again, to re-assure her as to the 
consequenoes of your wound. During your 
residence in ‘Italy she reneyred the corre¬ 
spondence, asked news of you, and invited me 
to be the bearer of it myaelf. During our 
earlier conversations, I must confess to you 
with that frankness, for which you have given 
me credit, that I attempted to cool her affec¬ 
tion for you by information which I had pre^ 
viously kept back; I told her that ties of love 
and gratitude detained you elsewhere. She 
believed in your gratitude but not in your 
love for another.” 

“ Amelia! ” exelaimed George, without fear¬ 
ing to give expression to the perpetual versa¬ 
tility of his heart; “ she loves me still! She 
is still as pretty, is she not P Now my fortune 
equals her own. It would no longer be to 
sell my name.” 

“ So,” resumed the artist, “ you are resolved 
to make to Mademoiselle d’ Osterwein the 
offer of your hand! ” 

But George’s face had already become 
clouded. 

“ And Chrisna P ” said he. 

“ Chrisna will release you from your en¬ 
gagement. Of her own accord, she will soon 
leave CEdenburg, and her place will be free 
for another.” 

“ What say you P ” 

“Isay,” resumed Christian, raising hie 
voice in a tone of authority and affirmation, 
“ I my that the Montenegrins can no longer 
be yours, for she is the wife of Pierre Z6ny— 
his lawful wife! ” 

Arnstein, struck with astonishment, looked 
at him fixedly as if he had not comprehended 
him. 

“During your residence in Rome,” pur¬ 
sued Christian, taking some papers from hie 
pocket book, « you commissioned me to pro¬ 
cure you a certificate of life; I bring two reo 
ords of death: that of Maria Kolb, the first 
wife’ of the Sclavonian, and of Theresa Mas- 
iglii, his second wife. The date of the latter 
proves, that when he married Chrisna, he was 
free, and the marriage valid. Do yon now 
understand P ” 
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“ Ah 1 my friend! my dear Christian t And 
1 suspected you! And I accused you of being 
in love with Mademoiselle d’Qsfeerwein.” 

Christian interrupted him. 

“This time, George, you were not mis¬ 
taken.” 

Then, turning away his head, stifling a 
sigh, and smiling, as if to overcome his weak¬ 
ness, he continued:— 

“ Yes, I love Mademoiselle d’ Osterwein. 
It is your turn to launch sarcasm on my in¬ 
sensate passion. I had believed until now 
that one might argue with his heart as with 
his reason, and my reason and not my heart 
have taken part against me and for Mademoi¬ 
selle d’ Osterwein, who has not argued and 
does not suspect her triumph! I have been 
unable to approach this sphynx with cour¬ 
ageous thought and timid speech, without al¬ 
lowing myself to be taken captive by her fas¬ 
cinations ; in tbis incomprehensible enigma 
which seemed to be proposed to me, I have 
encountered the simplicity of the child, the 
grace of the woman, the modesty of the 
young girl, and the freedom of mind of the 
boldest. In fact, George, 1 begin to believe j 
that women surpass us in energy. Yes— 
perhaps because they reason less, because 
with them the organ of will is in the heart, 
and not in the brain, as with us. You thought, 
George, that the prince-minister had formerly 
designated Mademoiselle d’ Osterwein for the 
masriage which he imposed upon you, and 
that she bad but submitted to his orders; it 
was not so. It was she, who, of her own ac¬ 
cord, went to the prince and suggested the 
choice; it was she who solicited from him the 
favor of taking for a husband this young rake, 
ruined in purse and in reputation. She be- j 
lieved that her love alone would save you ; 
she believes it still; she has repeated it to me 
twenty times, and I, miserable logician that 1 
have become, on hearing her talk to me of j 
her love for another, have allowed myself to 
love her hopelessly, and to love you, my rival, 
more than ever, so much have I been influ¬ 
enced by her sentiments! I admire in her 
even this fatal obstinacy which attracts her 
towards you as to an irresistible magnet. In 
fine, how shall I tell you ?—I can now believe 
in sQrcery! the Nuremberg doll has turned 
the head of the philosopher. To-day I no 
longer comprehend Hegel and his pitiless 
ego ; but I comprehend love; I seek my com- 


pmeaiion in the joys of sacrifice, in the hap¬ 
piness of those who are dear to me! ” 

And still radiant with this burst of en¬ 
thusiasm, he advanced towards Arnstein with 
out-stretched hand. But the latter had al¬ 
ready become thoughtful and absent-minded. 

“Chrisna is the wife of Z£ny,” said he, 
without replying otherwise to the warm ad¬ 
dress of the aoVdisani philosopher; “ you af¬ 
firm it and these documents prove it; but 
Z£ny is about to die; then, she will be free! 
My position is still the same.” 

“Monsiegneur Zapoisky” replied Chris¬ 
tian, “ must I, I the sceptic of yesterday, re¬ 
mind you what you owe to that great name 
which weighs down your weak shoulders, for 
you alone wear it to-day P I can understand 
George, that yonder in Italy you might quietly, 
without noise or soandal, have bestowed this 
name on a poor girl worthy of interest, and 
whose origin might have remained obscure— 
but that here in Hungary, in the chateau of 
your ancestors, you should think of giving it 
on the wife of a bandit—the widow of a crim¬ 
inal!—” 

“No! no! such a union is impossible! I 
had already renounced it,” said George. 

And he added, lowering his voice:— 

“ But I am afraid of her; I am afraid of 
her reproaches.” 

The artist oast on him a look of disdain 

“ You are not worthy of the fate I had in 
store for you.” 

And he hastily went out. 

Christian had just gone, when the hey duke 
announced a new visitor, the reverend supe¬ 
rior of the convent of the Augustines of Baab. 

“He wants money doubtless,” said Arn¬ 
stein without stirring from the spot; “tell 
Sqzim, my steward, to talk with him; let him 
give him thirty florins, and commend me to 
his prayers.” 

The heyduke returned a few moments after¬ 
wards. 

“ M. le Comte, the reverend monk accepts 
the thirty florins, in the name of his brethren, 
and he thanks your Excellency—” 

“ That is the least he could do.” 

“But he desires that the Count would 
grant him an interview.” 

“ Let them put twenty florins more in his 
tflMumferd;” said George; “tell him that I 
desire nothing in the world more earnestly 
than to die a canon at the Augustines of 
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Raab; but I aih busy: it is impossible for 
me to receive him.* 

The heyduke re-entered a third time. 

44 Monsiegneur, the reverend sir accepts the 
twenty florins and thanks you again ; but he 
insists on having the honor of a private con¬ 
versation with your Excellency.* 

44 Let him enter then! These parleys have 
already taken up more time than an inter¬ 
view ! * 

The folding-doors opened before the supe¬ 
rior of the Augustine monks of Raab. 


CHAPTER V.—THE WHITE MONK. 

The superior of the Augustines of Raab 
was an old man, of medium stature, with a 
pleasant rather than a grave mien; his man¬ 
ner of presenting himself, the smile on his 
lips, the cleanliness of his hands, and even the 
somewhat studied arrangement of his robe, 
testified that he had formerly had intercourse 
with the world. Meanwhile his physiognomy, 
of pleasing and benevolent expression, was 
partly disfigured by the excrescences of flesh 
and prominent warts which gave to his nose 
an unnatural form and proportions. Solomon 
has said: 44 The nose of man rises in the 
middle of his face like a tower built in the 
centre of a city.” The tower of the reverend 
father of Raab, in addition to the biblical 
comparison of the prophet-king, was battle- 
mented, bastioned, flanked with buttresses, and 
it is asserted that this circumstance, entirely j 
physical, had had something to do with his 
first impulses towards a religious vocation. 

On seeing him, Arnstein could scarcely sup¬ 
press a somewhat uncharitable gesture of sur¬ 
prise ; but a thought of another kind diverted 
it:— 

44 That this monk should have left his con¬ 
vent and walked several leagues in broad day 
with such a face,” said he to himself, 44 indi¬ 
cates that the business which brings him here 
is more important than J. had supposed. Per¬ 
haps the matter in question is a secret dona¬ 
tion made by my Uncle Ladislas to the monas- 
try of Raab.” 

Recovering his seriousness, he advanced 
towards his visitor, saluted him, and the hey¬ 
duke went out, after having placed two seats 
before the fireplace. 

44 My son,” then said the superior of the 

ugustines in a tone of mild reproach, 44 per- 
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mit me first to use the religious authority 
which I hold from Heaven to address to you 
some paternal remonstrances. On the death 
of your respectable relative, Count Zapolsky, 
how did you pass the time alloted for mourn¬ 
ing and prayers P ” 

• 44 1 was in Italy, father,” replied Arnstein 
to him, 44 and I caused a great number of 
masses to be said there, at which I was regu¬ 
larly present.” 

44 Before your journey, you resided at Buda, 
where you were detained by a woman, and 
where your conduct occasioned public scandal.” 

44 Are they so well informed of all my acts 
and gestures even at the convent of the Au¬ 
gustines,” said Arnstein to himself. 44 No 
matter! I would rather they would meddle 
with my loves than with my inheritance.” 

The monk continued,— 

44 Do you not know how God, marking them 
with the finger of his wrath, can interrupt 
our mad passions and bring them to nothing ? 
This terrible finger has already touched you; 
you bear its imprint.” 

44 1 do not understand you, father.” 

44 You do not understand me, young man ? 
Have you forgotten that one evening as you 
were leaving a place of pleasure to return to 
Buda, with your mistress, you received a 
stroke of a poignard in your breast ? ” 

"What!” exclaimed George rising, 44 do 
you then know who was my assassin ? ” 

44 For a year and more,” replied the monk, 
44 he has been among us to expiate his crimes. 
But resume your place, my son, and lend me, 
I entreat you, all your attention, for it is on 
this subject alone that I desire to converse 
with you.” 

44 Speak, father, speak 1 and thrice welcome,” 
said the young Count, leaning his elbow on 
the arm of his chair like one who is preparing 
to play attentively the part of an auditor. 
44 Since it seems that I at first erred in my 
suspicions, I am curious, I confess, to know 
the name of the noble cavalier, who, without 
missing a measure or uttering a false note, 
throws, as he sings, bouquets to the ladies, 
while, on the other side of the carriage, one 
of his bravi comes with uplifted arm, to strike, 
doubtless in measure also. One could not be 
killed more methodically, according to the 
rules of counter-point, than I had nearly 
been.” 

44 He who struck you,” said the superior, 
"had no accomplice.” 
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M How! but it was a beggar! one of those 
honest rascals who frequent the lower side of 
the road! He had the arm—but the head ? ” 

“ His head alone conceived the crime; his 
arm executed it.” 

41 But what associations could I have had 
with such a wretch P In what could I have 
offended him P What is his name P ” 

44 His name,” resumed the friar, “ I cannot 
reveal to you until you have loyally accepted 
my conditions.” 

“ What are these conditions ? ” 

“ That you will not pursue the guilty man 
before men, and that you will pardon him as 
God has pardoned him.” 

44 God has pardoned him, that is well—hut 
the affair regards me personally.” 

44 He has repented.” 

44 Who will prove it to me ? ” 

44 My word and faith as a Christian. To¬ 
morrow we shall number him among our 
brethren.” 

44 Very well! and I desire that he should 
edify your convent by his sanctity. Now, 
reverend father, tell me his name.” 

44 May I rely upon your indulgence and 
pardon for him ? ” 

44 Ttes, I pledge my honor as a Hungarian 
nobleman.” 

And the abb6, after having remained for a 
moment thoughtful, as if to collect his remem¬ 
brances, resumed, without noticing some 
movements of impatience on the part of his 
auditor:— 

44 Fifteen months since, or nearly so, for it 
was about St. John’s Day, a man came, by 
night, to knock at the gate of our convent. 
The brother porter at first hesitated to open 
to him, considering the lateness of the hour; 
but, through the wicket, he heard him utter 
such profound sighs, that he pitied him. 
This man asked to speak to me immediately. 
I was at this moment making my nightly visit 
to tliq dormitories, and my circuit made, I 
acceded to his desire. As soon as I saw him, 
his paleness, the wretched condition of his 
garments, a sort of wildness which appeared 
in his eyes, all told me that it was Borne poor 
creature, very unfortunate or very guilty. In 
both cases I owed him assistance, for God has 
not chosen us to aid the fortunate of this 
world, and those who walk with firjn step in 
the way of salvation do not need our succor. 
When he had recovered from his agitation, he 
drew from bis pocket a little bag of gold, and 
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a pocketbook containing among other papers, 
same bills payable at sight. In gold and 
bills, there were twenty thousand Austrian 
florins. Throwing the whole on the table, he 
said to me,— 

44 4 Father, for two months past, I have car¬ 
ried this fortune with me, and I have suffered 
from fatigue and hunger; I have travelled on 
foot a long and difficult route ; I have suffered 
my clothes to become ragged; I have begged 
that I might live; yes, I have begged rather 
than touch this sum. And yet it is mine, 
really mine! ’ repeated he, trembling in every 
limb; 4 1 give it to your community; take it.’ 

44 1 was silent and almost terrified: I knew 
not whether 1 ought to accept such a gift, 
r from such a hand. Did this sum indeed law¬ 
fully belong to him ? Was it not the fruit of 
a theft? And yet was it prudent to leave 
him in possession of such a treasure, however 
acquired P For want of absolute knowledge 
of the facts, I accepted it conditionally, in the 
name of my brethren.” 

Here Arnstein kit his lips, and*cast a 
stealthy glance on the narrator, who without 
comprehending the intention at raillery, con¬ 
tinued his narrative:— 

44 As soon as I had accepted; 4 Father,’ re¬ 
sumed he, hastily, 4 1 have committed two 
murders wnich weigh heavily on my con¬ 
science ; may I rely upon your prayers for my 
victims ? ’ ” 

44 And I was doubtless one of his victims p ” 
asked Arnstein, smiling at the idea that at 
| the convent of the Augustines of Raab masses 
had been said for the repose of his soul. 
44 But, in fine, who is this man ? ” 

44 Let me finish, my son. My assurances 
tranquillized him. He wished to leave; the 
brother-porter and myself persuaded him to 
spend the night at the convent in order to 
recruit his exhausted strength. The next 
morning, about daybreak, one of the gardeners 
of the monastery at work in an enclosure 
which slopes towards the Rabnitz, saw a mar 
precipit himself in the broadest and deep 
est spot in the river. With the aid of som 
peasants, he succeeded in saving this unfortu¬ 
nate man, whom remorse for his crimes had 
just urged to a new crime. While they ad¬ 
ministered to hfm the necessary cares, with¬ 
out much hope of restoring him to life, the 
leather pocket-book found on him was 
brought to me. In such circumstances, I 
thought it my duty to examine the documents 
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still remaining there. The first on which I j 
east my eyes proved, indeed, that the consid¬ 
erable sum which this man had about him, 
really belonged to him, and that he had a 
right to dispose of it as he pleased. It had 
been given him by the Austrian government 
for having brought about the capture of a 
celebrated bandit chief called Pierre Z6ny. 

44 Jean Zagrab! ” exclaimed Arnstein, brac¬ 
ing himself back in his chair; “Jean Za¬ 
grab ! ” repeated he in the same tone of unut¬ 
terable surprise. 

44 Himself,” said the abb6, “ of whom re¬ 
pentance has made another man; he, whom 
a residence in the cloister has purified; who 
has for a long time prayed, wept, and re- 
1 proached himself for the death of two men, 
both living; for, thank God, you have sur¬ 
vived your wound, and Pierre Z6ny has not 
yet submitted to his punishment.” 

44 But what motive for hatred against me 
could Zagrab have P ” 

44 The arm which struck you was lifted at 
the remembrance of a woman— * 

“What! Chrisna?” 

“ He had loved her. See what a fatal love 
had nearly cost'you.” 

“ Fatal! you may indeed be right, father, 
and on this subject, I also have repented.” 

44 But let us think,” resumed the Abb6, “of 
him who is about to become our brother in 
God, of him who has so long expiated his 
crime—” 

44 Father, I prefer to think of him no more.” 

“ Since we have informed him of your re¬ 
turn, he has been possessed only with the 
holy thought of humbling himself before you, 
of hearing pardon from your lips.” 

44 How! must I then go to Raab to be my¬ 
self the bearer of this singular absolution ? ” 

44 No, my son, he will come to you; he has 
come; he has accompanied me, with two of 
our brethren; he awaits your orders, not far 
from here, in the cottage of a peasant. Think 
of what he has suffered; think, that, for a 
year past, his life has been but one® ng ex¬ 
piation; that, believing you dead, he has 
wished to die; that his reason has partially 
given way before the violence of his repent¬ 
ance, that it will perhaps never be entirely 
restored—” 

“Since he is a saint, let him come,”said 
the young magnate. “ But, I declare to you, 
reverend father,” added he, at the moment 
the Abb6 was preparing to go out, “I detest 
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affecting scenes; compunction and sensibility 
are my antipathies. Let this interview be 
short, and let there be no speech-making. I 
will say to him: * Let all be forgotten; ’ he 
will reply to me: 4 Let there be peace be¬ 
tween us,* and that shall be all. Is this 
agreed ? ” 

44 It shall be as Monsiegneur desires,” re¬ 
plied the Abb6, as he went away. 

The elegant heir of the Zapolskys then 
turned on his heels. 

44 Decidedly, I begin to be a holy personage 
myself,” said he, “ I am extending my hand 
to my enemies; this is edifying! and I wish 
Giulani to witness my merciful prowess.” 

He gave orders that the latter should be 
summoned, as well as a part of the servants; 
then he thought he would assume a costume 
corresponding with the-gravity of the occasion. 
He put on his attila , a species of gown of 
black velvet, tied around the waist. The 
attila and the hussar uniform are the two 
national costumes of Hungary. This new 
habiliment gave him certain judicial air, 
appropriate to the solemn scene about to fol¬ 
low, and of which he made a sort of sport, as 
of all the other important affairs of his life. 
He afterwards looked in the glass, parted his 
hair, and while admiring himself, murmured,— 

“Pierre Z6ny—Jean Zagrab? These are 
then the rivals she has given me P My two 
executioners! Fie on the place one occupies 
in a heart with such company! ” 

While he was thus inveighing against his 
liberatress, against this woman whose devot- 
edne88 he now thought only of making the 
object of a jest, the latter suddenly appeared 
before him,— 

“What has happened, George? ” said she 
to him; “did you send for this Augustine 
monk, and why have you summoned the ser¬ 
vants?” 

Though, since her arrival at GSdenburg, 
Chrisna had dressed with the greatest sim¬ 
plicity, and rather as a mountaineer than as a 
chatelaine, at this moment her beauty ap-' 
peared resplendent, with the sudden anima¬ 
tion of her features and her complexion. 
Without replying otherwise, Arnstein said to 
her, drawing the young woman towards him 
in order to contemplate her and admire her 
more at his ease,— 

“How beautiful you are to-day!” Then a 
Satanic thought entered his mind: “Xlhrisna 
is the wife of Zdny; she has been beloved by 
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SjjRgrife—Ah ? if 8he would allow me to avenge 
hjySelf on them both at once! ” 

-•'•At' his ardent glance, at his bold gesture, 
fee ^fontenegrine was surprised, even terrified. 
He was already encircling her with his arm, 
•'When the heyduke came to announce again 
: the superior of the Augustines of Kaab, ac¬ 
companied by his brethren. 

V Immediately the abb6 appeared on the thres¬ 
hold of the door, and behind him, in the white 
jfcbe, in the gown of the monastic novitiate, 
^tood Zagrab; Zagrab, pale and meagre, his 
forehead almost bald. Chrisna would have 
ifed, but Qiulani and some servants who at this 
moment arrived, obstructed the way. She 
. stopped, struck with astonishment, and tot¬ 
tering, leaned against the nearest article of 
furniture. 

; Remain, madame,” said the superior of 
. th£ Augustine monks, who at the first glance 
' h&& divined that this was the Montenegrine; 
“remain, to learn the power of our holy 
religion.” 

Turning then towards Zagrab, who, half¬ 
bent, was concealing his face between his 
hands, he said to him,— 

My son, this is a last trial which God has 
sent you; drink the cup to the dregs, after¬ 
wards, its bitterness will be sweet to you.” 

And. lowering his voice,— 

iSjjnnk, my son, of the words you have to 
s^>Ip the name of Heaven, I repent; I 
aei^'.'y^ur pardon, and that hereafter there 
niay.be peace between us;’ nothing more, 
nothing less.” 

V.The future monk made a sign of humility 
an/t/of submission. 

^t^ariwhile, the young Count, thinking of 
thwart he had to play, was assuming a pos- 
t*se> and draping himself in his attila. On 
: se^&hg this former soldier before him, clad in 
tli*'holy livery, perhaps he then remembered 
/ifot he also had one day worn the robe of a 
mqlik, and that this man had associated him¬ 
self-with the efforts of the Montenegrine to 
extricate him from the hands of Z6ny. 

At a gesture from the superior, the two 
Augustine brethren who had Btood on each 
side of Zagrab made the sign of the cross, 
murmuring the sacramental word, as if ta re¬ 
mind, him of the act of expiation he was 
about to perform. Zagrab removed his hands 
from his face, and made the sign of the cross 
after them; after them, he repeated,— 


a In the name of the Father—of the Son— 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen ! 

He afterward cast around him a confused 
and troubled look, from which thought seemed 
absent; then crossing his arms on his breast, 
he advanced towards Arnstein, who, with his 
hand on his hip, was standing at a few paces 
distance. 

When Arnstein saw him approach, he said 
in a tone in which scarcely any emotion was 
perceptible,— 

“Jean Zagrab, I believe in your repent¬ 
ance. You know in whose name I pardon 
you! ” 

With his arms still crossed, the penitent 
stooped as if to kneel before the Count. The 
latter stepped forward to raise him; but at 
the same instant, the Croat drew himself up, 
after having drawn from beneath his gown an 
iron hatchet, sharpened at the edges, and 
struck with it so terrible a blow on the head ; 
that it cleft the skull. 

And while the witnesses of this unexpected 
catastrophe, seized with surprise, pity and 
terror, seemed immovable in their places, 
stooping over the fallen corpse of George 
Zapolsky, he said slowly with a savage 
laugh,— 

“ Now let there be peace between us ! ” 

. And brandishing his bloody weapon, he 
sprang towards the door, exclaiming,— 

“We shall meet again, Chrisna! ” 


CHAPTER VL—-LAST TRIALS. 

When the people had at length started in 
pursuit of the murderer, the robe of a novice, 

! wrapped around a hatchet spotted with blood, 
and buried in a retired corner of the park, 
was all the trace that could be discovered 
of him, especially as, in the first moment of 
I confusion, and doubtless from an instinct of 
prudence also, the servants of the victim were 
not very eager in the pursuit of the terrible 
i white monk. 

' There exists in Hungary an ancient popu¬ 
lar tradition. When the descendant of a 
great family of royal origin dies, the Devil, 
clad in the long, white robe of a monk, is pres¬ 
ent, and even assists in his death. Thus the 
celebrated Mathias Corvin, one of the most il¬ 
lustrious sovereigns of Hungary, died suddenly 
on Palm Sunday in the year 1490, at sight of a 
white monk who offered him the holy water ; 
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thus, the last king of the dynasty which suc¬ 
ceeded him, Louis, son of Ladislas, in the 
midst of the battle of Mohatz, saw a white monk 
seize his horse by the bridle, and guide it 
towards that miry swamp where the body of 
the royal cavalier was not found until two 
months afterwards. To this untimely end, 
Jean Zapolsky had been indebted for his 
crown, and as if in defiance of fate, had caused 
to be engraved among his arms the figure of 
the pretended monkish demon who had made 
him king. The father of George Frederick 
Zapolsky, it was said, had been visited by the 
white monk on the morning of the battle of 
Baab. The fact was doubted; but it is 
certain that in this same country of Baab, a 
visitor presented himself at the chateau of 
CEdenburg, and in the presence of all, the 
last branch of the younger family of the 
Zapolskys was cut from its venerable trunk 
by the hatchet of a white monk. This was 
sufficient fully to confirm the tradition. 

The next day in the name of the Palatine, 
Viceroy of Hungary, an inventory was taken 
of Arnstein's papers, and seals were placed 
on the doors of old (Edenburg. 

Chrisna had no longer an asylum, and knew 
not whither to carry her grief. She would 
not leave until the last duties had been ren¬ 
dered to the unfortunate George. The sad 
ceremony over, she waited still to pray and 
weep over his tomb. A poor family, formerly 
protected by her, received her to their dwell¬ 
ing. In their bare and dilapidated cottage, 
she who had dreamed of a large fortune and a 
great name, received the judge commissioned to 
obtain information on the death of Arnstein. 
When the judge left her, she had, to save her 
from poverty, only a few gold pieces which 
had been given her by Madame Suzini, and 
the only name which she could legitimately 
wear was that of Zdny. She knew it now. 

To-day her path is marked out. She 
directs herself towards Bagusa. There lies 
for her the fulfilment of the sole duty which 
remains to be accomplished. 

When she arrived there, though it was 
scarcely day, the city was full of bustle; sin¬ 
ister figures were gliding along the walls; in 
the market-place, everybody was agitating and 
talking at once, without any appearance of 
buyers or merchandise; and on the sur¬ 
rounding heights, beneath the first rays of the v 
sun, were seen to gleam helmets and bayonets. 
They were those of the garrisons of Trebigne 
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and Slano which had just re-inforced that of 
Bagusa. Chrisna crossed the great square; 
she saw three men occupied in preparing a 
scaffold surmounted by a gallows. Feeling 
herself about to swoon, she entered a wretched 
shop which was just opened. There, a chair 
and a glass of *water were offered her, those 
hospitable attentions which are within the 
reach of the poor. 

Her presentiments had not deceived her. 
The judges of Zeny, informed of the attempts 
projected for his deliverance, hdd hastened to 
come to a decision privately and on the even¬ 
ing of the day before, pronounced the decree 
by which the Sclavonian was condemned to die 
ignominiously by the rope. Of this decree, of 
which the criminal himself was yet ignorant, 
nothing had transpired in the city. The gal¬ 
lows alone had just explained it. 

Chrisna presented herself at the gates of the 
prison without delay, asking to be introduced 
into the presence of Pierre Zeny. 

“ No one can see him,” was the reply. 

She insisted. 

“ In whose name do you come ? ” 

“ In my own.” 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“His wife.” 

A shudder seized her as she pronouuced the 
last word. 

She was searched, to see whether she bore 
about her any concealed weapons, then intro¬ 
duced into a gloomy and damp corridor, 
where she waited a long time. It seemed to 
her that she should never leave it. Already 
accustomed to the comforts of elegant life, 
these gloomy and naked walls weighed her 
down like a mantle of ice; the obscurity 
which reigned there deprived her of courage ; 
she was no longer the Chrisna of other days; 
and yet, less than an hour before, a thought 
of energy worthy of a Spartan or a Montene- 
grine, had awoke in her; but she doubted her 
power to persevere in it to the end. 

At last a gaoler presented himself, and con¬ 
ducted her into a cell where the Sclavonian, 
securely fettered, was reposing, half asleep, 
on a wooden bedstead. The gaoler went out, 
closing the door, and the noise of the bolts 
awoke the prisoner. Z6ny seemed at first to 
be seeking whence the noise proceeded, and, 
by the doubtful gleam of a little iron lamp 
which was burning in a comer, he perceived 
before him a woman kneeling, whose bent 

brow concealed her features from him. She 
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raised her head, and though the little lamp 
placed behind her left her in the shadow:— 

“ Ah! it is you, Mitidika ! ” said he, apos¬ 
trophizing her in the same tone which he had 
been accustomed to use with her during the 
earlier days of their union. 

And, smiling,— 

“ You have then conceived / the kind thought 
of coming to see me ? I expected as much, 
and thank you for it; but rise, my daughter.” 

Chrisna retained the same attitude, doubt¬ 
less in order to conceal her tears; Z&ny mis¬ 
understood it:— 

“ 1 understand,” murmured he 5 “ it is the 
position of the sinful Magdalen, and the re¬ 
pentant, is it not so ? You know it then ? 
our marriage, which you, not without some 
reason, thought a false one, was indeed real 
and serious; and you repent haring loved, 
having given yourself to another P ” 

The prisoner’s tone had become sharp and 
biting. 

Chrisna suddenly rose, and the flash of her 
eye met that of Zany’s:— 

“ Loved, perhaps; nothing more l I swear 
it.” 

“ It is well, I believe you. So let there be 
no reproaches between us. To avoid weak¬ 
ness, which would come very unseasonably at 
this hour when 1 need all my composure, let 
us both forget the past as one forgets an old 
debt which the creditor no longer claims. I 
will ask but one question. That young Mag¬ 
yar P ” 

“Killed!” exclaimed the Montenegrine, 
covering her face with %oth hands.” 

“ Killed by Jean Zagrab, your cousin, was 
he not ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah!” pursued Z6ny, with a gesture of 
triumph, “ I was sure the brave Croat would 
not leave his revenge incomplete! This Za¬ 
grab has made me suffer much; I shall soon, 
perhaps, be indebted to him for passing sudg 
denly from this world to another j well, I no 
longer bear him malice; he is but a man! 
Now, my child, tell me what is passing around 
us. What have you observed P what has been 
told you ? Do you know whether my friends 
are ready ? ” 

“I know,” replied Chrisna, “that great 
agitation reigns throughout the city, and that 
some Uhlans have arrived.” 

“ The decree is then rendered? Yes, is it 
not so P since you cast down your eyes, since 


you fear to speak! In fact, if it had not been 
thus, would they have allowed you to visit 
me ? ” 

Betraying his emotion by a gesture of vio¬ 
lence, he shook his fetters; then, after having 
passed his hand over his forehead, affecting a 
firmness which the tremor of his voice seemed 
to contradict:— 

“Come, speak. How am I to die? By 
the bullet or by the axe ? ” 

Chrisna replied only by a sorrowful sign of 
negation. 

“ Malediction! the rope for me! the rope 
for a soldier! What! can I not find means 
to escape from this infamy P ” 

“ This means I bring you,” said Chrisna, re¬ 
covering at last the resolution which had nearly 
given way. 

Then, after having cast an uneasy glance 
around the cell, as if she feared some one was 
watching them in the shadow, rapidly unfasten¬ 
ing the thick braid of her long hair, she drew 
from it a little poignard which she presented to 
Z^ny,turning pale, and with eyes full of tears. 

The face of the Sclavonian had suddenly 
changed its character. He took the poignard, 
examined it with a species of curiosity; after 
which, restoring it and forcing a smile :— 

“What would you have me do with thia 
knitting-needle, my child ? It is good neither 
for an attack nor for a defence. Besides, why 
should I kill myself? The method upon 
which I rely is the aid of my friends. All 
hope is not lost for me, if Ogulin is yet in this 
world.” 

He was interrupted by the sound of locks ; 
some soldiers entered, accompanied by a 
member of the tribunal, who came to read to 
the criminal his death-warrant. 

On seeing them, Z6ny resumed his lofty 
and majestic mien, and addressing a gesture 
of adieu to the Montenegrine, said:— 

“Go, Mitidika, and quit Ragusawithout 
delay. I require it,—I will it.” 

In her situation of body and mind, Chrisna 
had great difficulty in forcing her way through 
the streets of the city, already obstructed by 
the crowd and the troops which were pouring 
in on all sides. Walking at random, with her 
head in confusion, she reached the extremity 
of a faubourg, and perceived a carriage which, 
after having brought some travellers, was re¬ 
turning empty; she entered it without asking 
whither it was going. Once on the road, her 
reflection returned to her. Where could she* 
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henceforth seek a refuge P where was she ex¬ 
pected P where desired P to what friendly face 
would her presence bring the benevolent smile 
of welcome P She thought of Madame Suzini, 
but Madame Suzini had returned to Buda, 
where Chrisna dared ndt re-appear. 

The vehicle stopped to take up a traveller. 
She was troubled at the idea that her solitude 
was about to be interrupted. But this trav¬ 
eller mounted upon the seat, beside the con¬ 
ductor. She only caught a glimpse of him, 
and by the large kepenek, that cloak of the 
Hungarian peasants in which he was en¬ 
veloped, she thought she had already encoun¬ 
tered him several times on the road; and 
this circumstance occasioned her a vague un¬ 
easiness. Fortunately, when they arrived at 
Trebigne, where she was to pass the night, 
the man with the kepenek had disappeared. 

The next day, Chrisna, whose route had 
been uselessly prolonged, found herself in an¬ 
other carriage which was going to Cattaro 
without stopping at Ragusa. It was at Cat¬ 
taro that Chrisna had resolved to fix herself 
in order to live by her former business of em- 
broideress. This time, the carriage was full. 
There were in it people of all sorts, farmers, 
Women, a German officer, an English tourist 
All, with one accord, lavished attentions upon 
this beautiful traveller, whdse isolation they 
could not explain; and the latter, touched by 
their manifestations of sympathy, in her neces¬ 
sity of diverting her mind from the bitter 
thoughts which engrossed it, suffered -herself 
to take part in the conversation, or attempted 
to be attentive to their narratives in order to 
succeed in forgetting herself. But, on arriv¬ 
ing at Risano, where the travellers were to 
dine, a terrible surprise awaited her. Two 
public criers, dividing the crowd, were an¬ 
nouncing in a loud voice, one, the execution 
iof the celebrated bandit Pierre Zdny, called 
the King of the Danube, who had just been 
hung at Ragusa; the other, the story of the 
tragic end of the young Count Zapolsky, a 
Hungarian magnate, assassinated near Raab, 
in his own house, with the description of the 
assassin and other curious details. 

At these cries which seemed to pursue her, 
Chrisna hastily left the carriage, seeking a 
shelter where she could not hear them. And 
yet a singular desire seized her. She wished 
to possess, to read, these official narratives of 
events which had caused her such anguish 
that she had nearly died of it When she 
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had them, she dared not cast her eyes upon 
them; she feared to find^ her own name 
mingled with all these murders, all these 
crimes, and she was indeed destined to find it 
there. 

In the inn where they had stopped, she 
asked for a room; she shut herself in, bolted 
the door, and unfolded these documents which 
trembled in her hands, these two chapters in 
the same story, her own. Arnstein! Z6ny! 
of these two men who had just died a violent 
and fatal death, the one was beloved by her, 
the other was her husband. Their murderer, 
was her betrothed. 

As a traveller hurried into an abyss, before 
falling, curiously sounds its depths, seized with 
dizziness, her eyes at last rested on these lines,— 

“Pierre Z6ny, the Sclavonian,” said the 
official report, “ convicted of desertion, of 
theft, robbery, and other similar crimes, after 
having confessed according to the Greek 
ritual, had been conducted, barefooted, to the 
Place duVaisseau-Admiral, where the gallows 
had been prepared. On ascending the scaffold, 
he had, with an air of humility, expressed his 
repentance, made his act of contrition and 
asked pardon of the Emperor. A little agita¬ 
tion had been manifested when thd execu¬ 
tioner prepared to fulfil his office, but it had 
been immediately and easily suppressed; after 
which, justice had pursued its regular course.” 

Chrisna was finishing the perusal of the 
document, when, from the public square on 
which the window of her room opened, a 
murmur arose. A group had formed there 
to hear the report of tfie authorities concern¬ 
ing the death of the Sclavonian. 

“ That is what I call an impudent lie! ” said 
a strong and sonorous voice. “ I was present, 
myself, at the death of the Sclavonian, and 
will tell you what took place.” 

Every one listened; Chrisna more than all 
the rest. 

# “ In the first place,” resumed the voice, 
“ Zeny was not hung ; he was shot, and I will 
tell you how. I do not know what took place 
between himself and his confessor; or whether, 
on leaving his prison, he wore a humble and 
contrite air: but what I can affirm, for I saw 
it, and saw it plainly, notwithstanding the 
three ranks of soldiers who separated myself 
and him, was that, when he appeared on the 
Place de PAmiral, he had that proud and 
noble air which those who have encountered 
him once, will never forget. I must confess, 
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indeed, that when he turned his eyes upon the 
gibbet, his handsome features contracted and 
his complexion became yellow and earthly. 
The crowd began to move. * Courage, Z6ny! * 
said some. ‘Poor Sclavonian! God help 
him ! ’ said others. But no one appeared to 
thinly of running any risks for his sake. 
When he stood on the platform of the scaf¬ 
fold : ‘ A weapon! a weapon ! * exclaimed he, 
forgetting that his hands were fettered. 

1 What! will they leave me to die here like a 
robber ? 9 

u The crowd murmured and agitated still 
more; but the three ranks of pandours still 
kept their places solidly between them and 
the Sclavonian. At this moment, I cast my 
glance around the square to see what was 
going on elsewhere. In the facade of the 
Grand Casino a large window was open, filled 
with attentive heads; some men were there, 
but especially women and even children. 
Behind these curious spectators, in the vacant 
part of the room where they were thus piled 
up against the casement, I saw something like 
a shadow moving. It was that of a man of 
tall stature, young and with a light beard. 
Something glistened in his hand, doubtless a 
carbine, for it flashed—and Z6ny fell dead at 
the very moment the executioner was pre¬ 
paring to pass the slip-noose around his neck 
—Wait, my friends, this is not all!—The ex¬ 
ecutioner attempted to finish his work and 
suspend to the gallows this soulless body. 
Then the people became completely furious: 
what they had not dared to undertake for the 
living, they dared for the dead; precipitating 
themselves on the soldiers, they overthrew 
them, with shouts of: ‘ Long live the Slaves! * 
The tumult still continued when I succeeded 
in escaping safe and sound from the city; but, 
you see, this was the way that justice had its 
regular course”* 

* A supplement of this version is still current in 
Dalmatia and the other countries on the sea-shore. 
According to popular tradition, after Z4ny had 
fallen beneath the ball of Ogulin (for it is Ogplin who 
is mentioned as having fired from the window of 
the Casino), the people wrested the corpse from the 
Imperial soldiers, and that it might escape the dis¬ 
grace of the gibbet, a Slave detached from it the 
head, which he conveyed away beneath his cloak. 
I have not thought best to profit by the tradition to 
dramatize this episode. Enough blood has already 
flowed from my pen during the course of this nar¬ 
rative. Whatever may be the fact, there may be 
seen, at present, in Sclavonia, between old and new 
Graaiska, in a little wood traversed by the rdad 
from Oriwaes, a species of tumiiku whose construc¬ 
tion dates no farther back than this period* It is 
called Zeny's Head, 


After a moment of mental prostration, 
Chrisna thought of the second paper which, 
she held in her hand. What could it inform 
her that she did not know already ? Had she 
not herself been an eye-witness of the death 
of Arnstein ? That inexplicable curiosity 
which makes us find a painful pleasure in 
turning the steel in our bleeding wounds 
again prevailed. 

Here, the official facts were equally dis¬ 
torted. Nothing was said about the monks 
of Raab or their terrible novice. 

“ The Count d’Arnstein Zapolsky,* said the 
report, “ had been struck, as he was about to 
enter his carriage, beneath the peristyle of his 
chateau of (Edenburg, by a refractory soldier, 
already under arrest. The act of the latter 
was attributed to an ill-founded jealousy, on 
the subject of a certain adventuress, his mis¬ 
tress, by the name of Chrisna Carlowitz, a 
Montenegrine, and then in the service of the 
Count. 

“ They were on the track of the murderer, 
who could not escape the vengeance of the 
law.” 

When Chrisna saw her name attached in 
full to a public falsehood, the paper escaped 
from her hands; her heart, already a thousand 
times tortured, cried out under a new inflic- 
j tion. She no longer dared leave this room 
where she had shut herself up. How could 
she have the audacity to re-enter the carriage ? 
It seemed to her that her travelling-com¬ 
panions, just now so kind to her, would read 
her name in her features, and repulse her 
with maledictions. 

The coachman resumed his route without 
her, to the great regret of the travellers. 

Chrisna had resolved to finish her journey 
on foot, and to reach Cattaro by a cross road 
which had been pointed out to her ; but the 
sun was shining in its full strength, and the 
hills were steep. Her slight shoes were rent 
by the pebbles; she regretted then the 
opankes of the mountaineer. An hour after¬ 
wards, exhausted with fatigue, she perceived 
a house whose ivy crown pointed it out from 
a distance to travellers as a shelter. The 
joyous song of a young girl was alone heard. 
Acquiring confidence from the tones of this 
voice, so fresh, she entered. 

Left with the care of the house during her 
mother’s absence, this child, between twelve 
and thirteen years old, took the traveller for 
a great lily, more from her manners than 
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•ier dress, though her shadow only formed her 
mite; she interrupted her song, approached 
her with her most graceful reverence, and 
kissed her hand. In the circumstances in 
which she found herself, this manifestation of 
deference and respect, even on the part of a 
child, affected the Montenegrin so much that 
it overcame her. She embraced her young 
hostess with a sort of transport. Moved in 
her turn, the latter did the honors of her poor 
dwelling as well as possible, placed upon a 
table, bread, morsels of chocolate and dried 
fruits, and, seeing that her guest was still 
pensive, resumed her singing to attempt to 
amuse her. 

Very soon other voices, more resonant, 
responded from without to the voice of the 
young girl. They proceeded from a band of 
German students, then on a scientific tour, 
and who were singing, at the top of their 
voices, a chorus from Der Freyschutz. On 
seeing the crown of ivy, seized with a sudden 
thirst, they entered noisily, calling for the inn¬ 
keeper with loud shouts and striking on the 
tables double blows to summon the servants. 
Then, perceiving the stranger, they pretended 
to take her for the mistress of the dwelling, 
surrounded her, and beset her with that coarse 
gallantry, too often practised by the students 
of all universities. The young hostess in vain 
attempted to maintain order and make her 
house respected; her voice, so sweet, even 
while threatening, was drowned amid bursts 
of laughter. Chrisna, terrified, attempted to 
leave; they interrupted her passage, closed 
the door and bolted it. But, almost at the 
same instant, the bolt flew to pieces, and the 
door opened beneath a rude shock from the 
exterior. A man appeared; Chrisna sprang 
to meet him, to claim his protection, and 
when she was there, beside him, sheltered as 
it were beneath his cloak, she raised her eyes 
and recognized Zagrab. She recoiled with 
horror and seized convulsively the hand of the 
child, who still remained at her side. 

In this hour of peril, in this almost deserted 
spot, surrounded as she is by men who all 
inspire her with a just terror, this child, this 
young girl whom she scarcely knows,Vis the 
only being she can summon to her defence. 
She relies upon the support of her innocence. 

On seeing the Croat, the young people had 
pressed close together like a heard of buffa¬ 
loes at sight of a panther, Zagrab slowly 
examined them by turns, grasping a heavy 
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thorn staff which trembled in his hand. When 
he had thus nailed them by a look, turning 
his head, and without uttering a word, he 
stretched out his arm towards the door. They 
went out. 

A few moments rolled away, during which 
he remained in mute immobility; afterwards, 
addressing the little hostess, he said:— 

" Go; leave us.” 

She did not stir. 

“ Ah! you may leave us together.,” resumed 
he with a smile which seemed to overshadow 
rather than light up his countenance ; “ this 
is my relative,—my good cousin, my be¬ 
trothed ! Is it not true, Chrisna Carlowitz ? ” 

On hearing her name pronounced, Chrisna 
bent, as if beneath an anathema, and hastily 
dropped the arm of the young girl which she 
was still holding within her own. The latter, 
who waited an order from the lady before 
leaving them alone, thinking she had received 
it, went out in her turn, but without going far. 

Anticipating a speedy and violent death, • 
Chrisna attempted to become resigned to it: 
why should she cling to life ? Nevertheless 
the sentiment of self-preservation still strug¬ 
gled in her, and she felt herself fainting. Za¬ 
grab, supporting her, made her sit down on a 
wooden bench and lean against the wall; 
then only laying aside his JcepeneTc, he seated 
himself opposite her, and she saw with terror 
his hollow cheeks, his fleshless limbs, which 
seemed to be those of a spectre. A table 
stood between them; the sun was beginning 
to go down, and, casting an oblique ray 
through the pane of a little window, revealed 
more plainly the wasted figure of the Croat. 

“ This is very well,” said he; “ it was nec¬ 
essary that you should see me, and that I 
should be able to look at you at my ease, for 
the last time.” 

Chrisna trembled. 

“ Come, turn your eyes towards me, and 
judge what I have suffered for your sake! 
Ah! it was because I loved you too much,” 
pursued he, resting one elbow on the table, 
and bending towards her. 

And she felt his breath, hot and feverish, 
pass over her brow and moisten it. 

“ Yes, I have loved you too much! but ^ 
have not perhaps told you so enough! Why 
should I have told you so ? did you not know 
it H It seemed as natural for me to love 
you as to breathe the air and look upon the 
sky; it seemed as if this love alone made me 
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lire and think, **nd as if the blood in my 
veins must be congealed, if the will of God 
had ever been powerful enough to extin¬ 
guish it in me. Then, of what use were 
words ? Meanwhile, look at me !;—see what 
this love, so grand, so complete, has made 
of that Zagrab whom you have known ! ” 

A frightful laugh played on his lips; rais¬ 
ing his wild eyes towards the ceiling, and 
pausing in the midst of his laugh, with signs 
of terror, he seemed to be vainly attempting 
to collect his ideas. 

44 My God! ” said he, 44 my reason—my 
reason—is forsaking me! That, too, is your 
work, Chrisna.” 

After a silence, he added, with a more 
tranquil air: 

44 But I will not deceive you, my cousin— 
it is not love alone which has disordered my 
mind: it is remorse—yes, remorse, for I have 
killed two men—but I have prayed for them, 
and I have caused prayers to be said by others 
also! ” 

44 Remorse, Zagrab ? ” said Chrisna, at last 
daring to cast her eyes upon him; 44 God be 
praised, since you have felt remorse.” 

“Could it be otherwise? Do you think 
then that my heart is destitute of pity, cousin ? 
Had they offended me ? ” 

Chrisna no longer comprehended him. He 
continued, casting his dim and vague glance 
on the floor of the room :— 

14 1 seem to see them still, extended there. 
This one I killed treacherously, with two shots 
in the body—that one, with the bloody brow, 
—I was obliged to strike him twice, as well 
os the other. Poor Marko!—Poor Dum- 
brosk l Was it their fault if I loved you P 99 

On hearing this new revelation, Chrisna 
shuddered. 

44 Did you not know it ? ” said he; 44 but 
then, of what should I have repented P Why 
should I have gone in search of the superior 
of the Augustines and requested his prayers ? 
Do you think then that I feel remorse for 
having delivered up Z6ny ? That was doubly 
my duty as a soldier and as an injured man! 
or for having killed your Magyar P ” added 
he in a gloomy and menacing voice; 44 the 
latter, I thought to have put an end to in the 
faubourg of Pesth.” 

Chrisna’s emotion increased. This man, 
who had assailed Arnstein on his return from 
the Stadwald, was indeed he! she no longer 


doubted it. Her own death was about to close 
this long series of murders. 

44 Yes, if lie were to come to life a second 
time, I would strike him again, were it neces¬ 
sary that my knife should pass through the 
sacred host to reach his heart! God has a 
right to resume the life he has given, has he 
not ? I saved that of Z6ny in the gorges of 
Sluin, as that of the Magyar at The Ruins; I 
had a right to take them away; I did so! 
But do not think that I put on the robe of a 
monk in order to prepare myself to strike— 
that would have been a sacrilege. No; I be¬ 
lieved my task terminated, and I should have 
been happy to have ended my-life there, in 
that convent, where I passed my days in holy 
exercises, or in digging the ground; Where I 
prayed to the Holy Virgin for DumbroSk, for 
Marko, and for myself. Did I then know 
that my mission of vengeance was not ful¬ 
filled?” 

44 If you had to revenge yourself, Zagrab,” 
said Chrisna, 44 it was on me; you would have 
committed but one murder, and God would 
perhaps have pardoned you ; I alone am guilty 
towards you. I also,” resumed she, in a 
tremulous voice, 44 am indebted to you for life, 
since you saved me from the tchimber, and I 
comprehend that in your eyes I deserve to 
die; but I pray you,” continued she with 
clasped hands, 44 do not kill me yet! Leave 
the criminal time to be reconciled, to God—” 
44 Kill you ? ” exclaimed Zagrab, interrupt¬ 
ing her; 44 1 kill you, my good Chrisna P Have 
I ever had such a thought ? If, notwithstanding 
the decree issued against me, I have followed 
you on your journey thus far, through woods 
and by-paths, while you travelled by the pub¬ 
lic roads, it was that I wished to watch over 
you; that I wished to see you again! The 
only revenge which I meditated, was to make 
you comprehend how much I had loved you, 
to inspire you with regret for having rendered 
me so miserable; but to kill you! my God! 
could that have been possible for me! can I 
forget the look you turned towards me in the 
house of my father ? ” 

Both remained for some time immovable 
and mute in each other’s presence. At last, 
Zagrab said,— 

44 You hate me P ” 

44 No, I do not hate you; I pity you.” 

44 Well, tell me that, if you cannot pardon 
me, you will at least not curse me at the hour 
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of your death. Tell me so, and as a pledge 
of your promise, put your hand in mine!” 

“ Never,” exclaimed Chrisna, rising with a 
movement of horror, and leaning against the 
wall. “ Your hand! it is still red with the 
blood of Arnstein and of Zeny! ” 

“ You will then be pitiless for me alone ? ” 
said Zagrab, a tear moistening his eyelid. 

At sight of tins tear, Chrisna felt her 
strength failing,— 

“ Listen, Zagrab, say that you repent of 
all your murders, without exception; swear 
to me that you will pray to God, not only for 
Dumhrosk and Mnrko, but also for Arnstein 
and Zeny; swear it—and then—” 

“ Adieu, Chrisna! ” exclaimed the Croat in 
a sort of frenzied transport. “ Adieu! Now, 
I shall die accursed—accursed by her!7 
Scarcely had he disappeared, when the 
child advanced her fair head through the half¬ 
open door. She found the stranger bending 
over the table and sobbing. 

CONCLUSION. 

Twelve years after these events, in 1835, 
on my first journey through Dalmatia, they 
were still talking of the celebrated Sclavonian 
Pierre Zeny, as we have lately spoken of the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848, of Kossuth and 
the Ban Jellachich. Lodged at Cattaro, on 
the Place St Tryphon, at the inn of the Grand 
Scanderbeg, I had for a neighbor a Croatian 
officer who had fought against Zeny. Hfehad 
had Jean Zagrab under his orders ; but he did 
not know what had become of him. My 
officer expressed himself sufficiently well in 
French, perfectly in Italian, and while he nar¬ 
rated this first and unsuccessful rebellion of 
the Slaves, I perceived the germ of a story or 
a romance, aud according to my custom, took 
notes, without knowing whether I should ever 
use them. One day 1 was rambling in the 
direction of the gate of Fiumera, by which 
the Montenegrines, who assist in furnishing 
Cattaro with provisions, enter; I sought among 
them, on their countenances, in their costumes, 
and even in their baskets of provisions, a little 
of that local coloring, of which I am fond, 
perhaps too much so. My neighbor of 
the Grand Scanderbeg, who had accom¬ 
panied me, said to me, pointing to a little de¬ 
formed man who was sitting a few paces off, 
smoking with a careless air a little reddish 
pipe of Debretzin,— 
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“ Here is a hunchback who, if be pleases* 
can tell you more than I can about Zeny and 
his band; he was formerly in direct connection 
with most of them.” 

I immediately accosted the smoker, an¬ 
nouncing to him that I planned to visit 
Montenegro, and that I desired to take him 
as a guide. ] he cast down his eyes with an 
air of confusion. 

“ For twelve years,” said he, “ I have not 
put on the espadrilles to visit the mountain. 
I content myself with coming every day here, 
to Fiumera, to sec Mount Vermoz, with its 
crown of firs and larches. Mount Vermoz is 
so beautiful! ” 

And he uttered a sigh. 

“And what prevents you from returning 
above there P ” asked I. 

A blush mounted to his forehead. 

“ It was I who carried the letter to the 
Commandant of the Trinity,” stammered he; 
“ my countrymen at Verba refused to receive 
me; Zdny was their guest.” 

I was not yet sufficiently initiated in all 
these mysteries to understand his words fully. 
I took Lazo-Jussich (for it was he) to my 
inn, where I regaled him on frittoles, which 
are cakes composed of almonds and Corin¬ 
thian raisins, fried in nut-oil; I took care to 
wash them down with a little white wine from 
Montenegro, and we became the best friends 
in the world. 

Itwas from him that I learned the principal 
events of this history which had so great a 
publicity along the Dalmatian coast; the 
gazettes of the time, and the account of pro¬ 
ceedings instituted against Z6ny, acquainted 
me with the rest; I obtained information as 
to the progress and the incidents of the drama, 
as well as of the actors; it remained for me 
to become acquainted with the scenes and 
surroundings among which this long and 
bloody tragedy took place. 

By way of commencement, with another 
guide than Lazo, and thanks to a letter of in¬ 
troduction addressed to the Wladika by Col¬ 
onel Viala, our common friend, whose name 
is still an authority in that country, I was 
permitted to visit those nests of eagles, called 
Montenegro. There I completed my informa¬ 
tion, and learned what had become of Chrisna, 
after her last interview with the Croat. 

Notwithstanding her project of residing at 
Cattaro, in sight of the Black Mountains, 
Chrisna had suddenly felt the love of her na- 
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tive country revive in her heart, imperious, 
irresistible. In the absence of family, she 
would there find the companions of her child¬ 
hood. 

But whoever has left Montenegro, that 
abode of the stern and inexorable virtues, 
cannot return except on condition of proving 
a life free from reproach since .the moment of 
departure. Could she do so ? She consulted 
her conscience, and a sorrowful sigh escaped 
her breast. Pity and enthusiasm had by 
turns borne her without the strict duties im¬ 
posed upon woman. Nevertheless, after a 
few moments of irresolution, she went directly 
forward, with a firm and resolute step. 

Become again a true daughter of Monte¬ 
negro, she thirsted for expiation ; she desired 
a punishment which she thought she had 
merited, and which, according to her belief, 
could alone redeem her faults. 

That very evening, she arrived at Verba, 
and presented herself before the serdar , the 
chief of the canton. 

The expiation imposed by her judges was 
that she should be forever prohibited from 
leaving Montenegro. Nevertheless, a few 
■ years after this sentence was pronounced, an 
j exception was made to it by the order of the 
| Prince-Bishop.* 

i A poor madman, near death, confined in a 
j hospital situated on the Cattaran shore of the 
i gulf, had repeatedly expressed an ardent de¬ 
sire to see her; and to the Montenegrins, 

1 as to other Orientals, the insane are sacred 
personages. 

This madman was Zagrab. 

A singular circumstance, and which will yet 
be understood by some kind hearts, Zagrab, 
who had entirely lost his reason, had a gentle 
madness, so inoffensive that he was scarcely 
watched and was suffered to wander at will 
among the gardens of the hospital, where he 
accosted his companions in misfortune only to 
ask them to pray with him for the souls of 
Dumbrosk and Marko. This was his eternal 
refrain. 

Chrisna found him confined to his bed and 
at the point of death. By the expression of 
his eyes, ardently fixed on her with a mingling 
of tenderness and inquietude, she could un¬ 
derstand that he recognized her; but he made 


no movement and did not even attempt to 
articulate a word. 

“ My Cousin Zagrab,” said she to him, “ the 
moment for mutual pardon has come; let us 
both repent, and we may hope to meet again 
elsewhere.” 

Then, of her own accord, Bhe extended her 
hand to him. At this gesture, Zagrab, sud¬ 
denly reviving, raised himself in his bed, and 
before placing his hand in that held out 
towards him, said,— 

“ I repent; God alone is the judge! ” 

When he died, his lips smiled and mur¬ 
mured the name of Chrisna. The latter 
closed his eyes. 

At Cettigne (Cetindje), which passes for 
the capital of the country, and where are 
grouped, amid a few scattering houses, the 
sombre monastery, the palace of the Wladika, 
the senate-house and the only hostelry of 
Montenegro, I had the good fortune to meet 
with Chrisna. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the native 
costume and profound sadness imprinted on 
her physiognomy, she still possessed striking 
beauty. Attempting to enter into conversa¬ 
tion with her, I caused her to be asked by my 
guide whether she had not some commission 
to give me for Lazo-Jussich, whom I knew to 
be, as formerly, her business agent at Cat- 
taro. After having rested for a moment 
upon me her large black eyes, shaded with 
blue, like the firs of her mountains, a slight 
movement of her head conveyed to me at 
once her thanks and a refusal. This was all. 

I did not even hear the sound of her voice. 

On my return to Cattaro, I found at the 
gate of Fiumera my honest Lazo-Jussich who 
had prolonged his stay there daily in order to 
| wait for me. Touched with this manifesta¬ 
tion of interest, I took him into my service, 
in quality of cicerone and interpreter. 

With him, I visited Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
and a part of Hungary. He became so well 
accustomed to me that, when I embarked at 
Buda, to ascend the Danube as far as Vienna, 
at the moment of separation, when the steam¬ 
boat was already puffing, ready to depart, the 
poor Montenegro seized me by the skirts of 
my coat, as if he had resolved not to quit me. 
In his supplicating glance I could read this 
thought, plainly written: “ Say a word, and I 
will accompany you!” I was moved; this 
word was about to escape me j^but suddenly, 
letting go of me and shaking his head, he 
said,— 


* This wns Pierre II., Niegari, the last ecclesi¬ 
astical sovereign of Montenegro, to whom suc¬ 
ceeded, in the temporal power, bis nephew Dan- 
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ielo I., the reigning Prince; for the spiritual power, 
Pero retrovitch Niegozi, the mgnotent Wladika. 



“ No, no, I should never more see Mount 
eriQQfe with its crown of firs and larches!” 
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